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PREREVGE: 


TuHE Life of St. Colette was written by Pére Sellier of the 
Society of Jesus, and published at Ghent in 1853 in one 
volume. A second volume was published in Paris in 
1864, from a manuscript which he had finished writing 
just before his death. Another Life was written of the 
Saint by the Abbé Douillet, Curé-Doyen of Corbie, and 
published in Paris in 1869. ‘The facts of the life of St. 
Colette, as they will appear in the pages which follow, are 
in a great measure accepted on the authority of these 
two divines. 

In the May Number, 1879, of the Analecta Juris 
Pontificit, there appeared a Life of the Saint and many 
of her letters ; parts of these letters will appear in the 
present Life, with other facts received from the same 
authority. 

The Bollandist Acta Sanctorum-has also been re- 
ferred to. 

It will be interesting to read the following information 
taken from the Number of the Analecta Juris Pontificit 
already spoken of. The Life of St. Colette, we are there 
told, has been written by many authors ; these have taken 
for their model the Life written in French by Pierre de 
Vaux, also called of Rheims, her last confessor ; a copious 
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work translated into Latin by Pierre Etienne Juliac, Cor- 
delier, and Doctor of Paris. Surius used this translation 
for the composition of his abridgment. M. Baillet used 
the same when writing his Lives of the Saints. Thesame 
Life as translated by the Cordeliers is that adopted by the 
Bollandists, with a great number of very interesting addi- 
tions. Pere Jacques Foudéré placed the Life of St. 
Colette in a collection of the Lives of Saints which ap- 
peared at Lyons in 1609. . Pere Claude Silvére of Abbe- 
ville, Capucin, took this work for his guide in his 
chronological history of St. Colette, divided into six 
chapters, and dedicated to the Queen Mother. Pere 
Sebastian de Senlis, living in 1619, wrote her Life, which 
remains in manuscript in possession of the Cordeliers of 
Besancon. M. Collet wrote her Life, which did not 
appear till after his death, when it was printed under the 
superintendence of the Abbé de Montos, Doctor of 
Theology and “censeur royal.” The portrait of St. 
Colette exists in quarto, engraved by Van Lochon. 

To which we may add that the portrait of St. Colette 
was painted for the Cathedral of Ghent by J. Paelinck of 
Ghent ; it is considered one of his most valuable pictures. 

We have it in our power to say of the Abbé Douillet, 
with the greatest respect, that he is held in high literary 
estimation, and that he brought to his work a power of 
discrimination and a holy perseverance which is grate- 
fully acknowledged by the Poor Clares; that he went 
back to the purest sources of information, and did per- 
sonally everything that was necessary to give value and 
accuracy to his labours. 

Notwithstanding the existence of these recent bio- 
graphies by Pére Sellier and the Abbé Douillet, in a 
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language with which so many are familiar, there were 
good reasons for another Life being written. This Life of 
St. Colette is therefore now offered to English readers. 

The expenses of publication have been met by the 
sale of copies to subscribers whose names will appear 
at the end of the book. 

The Writer offers her labour, with great veneration, 
to the Poor Clare Colettines of the Convent at Bad- 
desley, at whose desire the work was undertaken. 

There are in England four houses of Poor Clares of 
the Reform of St. Colette. They were all founded from 
Bruges. 

They first came to England in 1850, to Baddesley, in 
Warwickshire ; Mr. Acton of Wolverton Hall being their 
founder. Other foundations followed. 

The convent of Notting Hill was founded on the 
29th of September 1857. His Eminence the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster was the founder. . Cardinal 
Wiseman took a great interest in this Community. Their 
removal from their position at Notting Hill has lately 
been decided upon. 

The convent at Manchester was founded on the 16th 
of July 1863, Canon Benoit being the chief promoter of 
the undertaking. 

And a convent at York was founded by Lady Herries 
on the 7th of August 1865. 
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CHAPTER I. 
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used to be called Ancient Corbie, to distinguish it from a 
town of the same name in Germany. Its greatest glory 
was the monastery, which gave the advantages of labour 
and learning to all around, civilising the people and 
perpetuating the praises of God. 

In this town, thus blessed: by a great Benedictine 
monastery, there lived towards the end of the fourteenth 
century a carpenter called Robert Boellet, and Margaret 
his wife. Robert was what would be called in these days 
the master-carpenter of the Abbey. He was a man in good 
circumstances for his position in life, and a holy man, 
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CHAPTER 4 
Colette's Birth and Early Vears. 


THERE is a small town in Picardie, on the banks of the 
Somme, about four leagues from the city of Amiens, 
called Corbie. 

Corbie was at first nothing but a monastery, built in a 
fertile country, and said to have been founded by Saint 
Bathilde, the mother of Clotaire III., in the year 657. 
Round this monastery clustered the habitations of men, 
and so rose the town of Corbie. Some say that the 
town took its name from a small stream that flowed by 
the houses and lost itself in the Somme. Others have 
guessed that the crows came to the trees and plain in 
such numbers as to attract attention, and give a name to 
the place; and the arms of the town, which show three 
crows, are pointed out as confirmation of this idea. It 
used to be called Ancient Corbie, to distinguish it from a 
town of the same name in Germany. Its greatest glory 
was the monastery, which gave the advantages of labour 
and learning to all around, civilising the people and 
perpetuating the praises of God. 

In this town, thus blessed: by a great Benedictine 
monastery, there lived towards the end of the fourteenth 
century a carpenter called Robert Boellet, and Margaret 
his wife. Robert was what would be called in these days 
the master-carpenter of the Abbey. He was a man in good 
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who was valued by the Benedictine monks, and by them 
spoken of in a friendly manner. His wife had been a 
widow, bearing the name of Moyon. She had never had 
any children, and being still childless after her second 
marriage, she and her husband prayed to St: Nicholas to 
get them a family, if it should be pleasing to God to give 
souls to their keeping and care. But notwithstanding 
their prayers to St. Nicholas, the patron saint of child- 
hood; the beloved Santa Claus of the little ones of Holy 
Church, Margaret remained childless, till, after her six- 
tieth year, she gave birth to a daughter. 

It was a wonder to all who knew her. It fixed on the 
minds of all the inhabitants of Corbie the date of the 
birth of a child born under extraordinary circumstances. 
The child was christened, and called Nicolette, after the 
Saint to whom the parents had prayed. All the people 
of Corbie called her Colette, as her parents called her, 
and she grew up among them. 

As she was wonderful from early infancy, it is well to 
remember that to a great number of persons Colette was 
a marked child, who by her name reminded those who 
knew her of her parents’ faith, of their prayers, and of her 
coming into the world as a gift from God. ‘The child 
was born on the 13th of January 1381. She was to find 
a place among the canonised Saints of the Church. 

In the Bull of her canonisation her birth is given as 
in the year 1380. ‘This difference of date is the conse- 
quence of the change made in the reckoning of the year. 
The beginning of the year was dated from the 25th of 
March till Pope Gregory XIII., in 1582, regulated the 
calendar and began the year from January the rst, in- 
stead of from Lady Day. 

In an absurd spirit of Protestant perversity, this country 
refused to adopt the regulated calendar, and not till the 
reign of George II. did the people of England consent to 
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what had become necessary to common sense. Then 
there was an Act of Parliament, and through it certain 
regulations were made by which the Gregorian calendar 
was accepted. 

We read of ‘‘ The old supportation of the year not to 
be made use of after December 1751. Year to com- 
mence for the future on the 1st of January ;” and then 
that which the people found it so difficult to understand 
and endure, “The days to be numbered as now until 
September 2, 1752, and the day following to be ac- 
counted September 14, omitting eleven days.” This king- 
dom in this matter was 170 years behind those countries 
which had obeyed the Pope. A partisan cry arose; an 
angry populace went about London crying out, ‘ Give 
us back our eleven days,” and Hogarth immortalised 
them in a picture. 

Then by this Act of Parliament the observation of leap 
year was commanded, and the corrected calendar, ‘‘ as is 
now generally practised by almost all other nations of 
Europe,” was “ received and established.” ? 

It will be seen by this that Colette was born before the 
Gregorian calendar, and not canonised till after both 
Catholic countries and these dominions had adopted it. 

Robert Boellet was a man full of good works, and his 
wife Margaret was a woman filled with the spirit of prayer. 
Robert was prosperous ; he was the possessor of houses 
in the town of Corbie; he was charitable, and a peace- 
maker, and he got the name of the Just. Still they were 
only working people, and when they gave, they had to 
give out of what they earned and saved. But God had 
given to them a child, and as they watched her with that 
interest which is allied to eternity, their hearts expanded 
and their affections went forth to other children. As they 


1 The Statutes at Large, from the 23d to the 26th year of George 
II., by Danby Pickering of Gray’s Inn, Esq., 1765. 
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contemplated the precious gift of a human being, for 
whom Jesus Christ had died, committed to their care, 
and beheld her in the sweet perfection of her innocence, 
they could not restrain their charity. They remembered 
those whose innocence had once been unstained, but 
who had been snared by Satan, and were walking in his 
ways. These holy parents, in gratitude for what they 
had received, must not only give, but give freely. They 
made one of their houses into a refuge for such as wished 
to leave an evil life. They placed them under good care, 
got them holy teaching, and led them to our Lord. 

Robert Boellet’s work took him often to the monas- 
tery. Margaret heard Mass at the church daily, and 
received Holy Communion every week. Colette had 
been placed under the care of the Blessed Virgin from 
her birth, and from a very early age she went with her 
mother to Mass. She was the treasured child of a holy 
home. ‘Their house, was in a street which at that time 
was called the Rue de la Chaussée ; it is at present called 
the Rue Saint Albin. ‘The veneration of the people, after 
these holy persons had gone to the life eternal, caused 
this house where Colette had been born to be turned 
into a chapel, and so it remained till the French Revolu- 
tion, when its sacred character was swept away, and its 
walls were used for secular purposes.? 

The child Colette led a wonderful life. There can 
be no doubt that her heart was divinely prepared for 
holy teaching. She was full of love to God from her 
earliest years; she comprehended the meaning of peni- 
tence, though she had no knowledge of sin, and she could 
pray with extraordinary devotion. Margaret, her mother, 
seeing this, begun to teach her mental prayer. She would 


2 The Abbé Douillet, after mentioning this painful fact, says, 
‘‘Espérons de meilleur jours.” It is a pleasure to give to these 
words an echo in our own country. 
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give the child a subject for her meditation, and after 
Colette’s little lips had pronounced the words that had 
been taught her, she would remain for a quarter of an 
hour motionless, absorbed in devotion, while her mother 
watched her wondering, and giving thanks. 

Colette’s soul was well stored with subjects for love 
and meditation, for her mother’s heart was devoted to 
the consideration of the Passion of our Lord, and she 
used to talk of it to her child. At four years old, Colette, 
realising the presence of God, lived in it as one who 
knew Him. She had learnt all'that a Christian must 
know. It was a wonderful childhood; not such as 
any childhood in the present day would be, for it was a 
childhood without printed books, taught entirely by 
word-of-mouth instruction, every scene in the life of our 
Lord being impressed in living pictures on her heart 
through the descriptions and conversations of her father 
and mother. She lived in the life of Jesus Christ, and 
thus early her love began. 

At seven years old she prayed for an hour a day: Her 
parents, looking on, and seeing the joy she had in this 
life of prayer, encouraged her in it. It would have been 
cruel to have acted otherwise, for it was her greatest 
happiness, and it would have been unfaithful to have dis- 
turbed her, for they both perceived by many tokens that 
an attraction from heaven held her perpetually, and that 
her soul’s communications with God were full of happi- 
ness. 

When Margaret Boellet had heard Mass, she had a 
custom, when she had time, of praying before the altars 
of the church and before holy pictures before she went 
home. Colette always followed her mother, kneeling by 
her side, and praying with great ardour. But the most 
wonderful moments were when she watched her mother 
receive Holy Communion. As soon as Margaret re- 
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turned to her place in the church, her child would approach 
and kneel as close to her as she could, when she would 
pray with extraordinary devotion, remaining sometimes 
as one whose thoughts and senses were lost in God. 
She once explained this by saying, that at such times she 
felt as if a scent of great sweetness drew her towards her 
mother ; she knelt there to enjoy it. 

During all this time it is impossible not to admire the 
wisdom and pious simplicity of Colette's father and 
mother. They seem humbly to have kept silence, and 
let God deal with their child as He would. The mother 
and daughter did the work of the house, and after the 
day’s work was over, they sat together and talked of holy 
things. These happy moments influenced the child’s 
life. 

Again and again it would be the Divine.story of the 
Lord Jesus, enriched by the mother’s account of the in- 
structions and the meditations that had been formed on 
the great Gospel story ; and as Colette cared for nothing 
else, these hours were among the happiest of her young 
life. The child worked and listened and learnt; and 
she went to a school with other young girls, and received 
such an education as was suitable to the daughter of an 
industrious prosperous artisan. 

Colette was small, and a sweet-countenanced child. 
Her voice was soft and musical, and her temper obliging. 
She was just the sort of girl to be a favourite among 
young companions. They were always begging her to 
play with them. She would play when necessary, but she 
never joined in such recreations any longer than kindness 
required. Her friends would seek her, but she would fly 
from them; she would hide herself, and even creep under 
her little bed, and stay huddled up where they never 
thought of looking for her. Already this young heart 
had felt the power of the most sublime attractions, It 
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was already a trouble to her to be in any way distracted 
from the thoughts of our Lord, for they were the only 
welcome companions of her life. 

At what age she made her first Communion we are 
not told. But it is said that her growth in grace was 
very rapid after that time, and on her own authority we 
know that, between the years of eight and nine, she had 
received in a supernatural manner a knowledge of the 
whole Rule of St. Francis of Assisi, to whose Order she 
was afterwards to belong. In her heart at that early age 
she understood its poverty and welcomed its sacrifices. 
Perhaps, if her parents had been left entirely to their 
own judgment about their child, they might have been 
bewildered by the precocious powers of thought and feeling 
which she displayed ; but they had early received a con- 
vincing proof of her being cared for by God in an unusual 
manner, and this proof lay in a very remarkable miracle 
being worked upon the child without any human interven- 
tion, as far as they could see, for they had neither prayed 
for help from Heaven, nor even thought of obtaining it. 

The little child had been holding her father’s axe ; it 
slipped from her hands, and falling on her leg, cut 
through it so as to leave the lower part hanging only by 
a piece of skin. The blood flowed in abundance, but 
the child showed no signs of fear. She wrapped her 
handkerchief round her leg, doing herself what was neces- 
sary, and the alarmed father and mother saw with aston- 
ishment that the child could stand. They did no more, 
but waited. After a short time the handkerchief was 
removed, and the limb was found to be perfectly right. 

It must appear to those who read of this that the 
miracle was a great gift to Colette’s father and mother, as 
well as to herself. It told them what they must have often 
wished to have made sure to their minds—that Colette 
was being taught by God, and by Him kept safely. 


CAP TER. - dd; 
Love of the Divine Office. 


Tue Benedictine Monastery at Corbie had a history from 
early times, and its records were adorned by the stories 
of many lives noted for learning and sanctity. In the 
absence of those innumerable subjects for conversation 
and debate which come to the world through printed 
books, it is as good as certain that the people of Corbie, 
who gloried in their ancient monastery, would have been 
made acquainted with the lives of persons who were 
examples of faith, courage, perseverance, and learning. 
There had been a custom in early days to keep up what 
was called the Jaws perennis. It meant that the monks 
were divided into separate choirs, which succeeded each 
other in singing the Divine Office, so that, without ceas- 
ing, through day and night the vaulted roof of the house 
of God resounded with the harmonious utterances of 
perpetual praise. It was a great tradition preserved at 
Corbie. Though it had ceased—for it required a very 
large community, and the Benedictines now kept the 
canonical hours as in other houses of their Order—the 
memory still remained and carried instruction with it. 
Then there was the history of great men, and among 
them of two who were greatly gloried in; these may be 
mentioned here: Adelard and Paschese Ratbert.: 
Adelard was the cousin of Charlemagne. In the prime 
of his youth he fled from court and hid himself at 
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Corbie, where for a year he cultivated the garden as a 
labourer. 

Adelard was born in the year 753 in the Austrian 
Netherlands. He was the son. of Count Bernard, and 
the grandson of Charles Martell. He was brought up in 
the court of his uncle, Pepin, and thence he retired to 
the Abbey of Corbie. Wishing for greater retirement, he 
left Corbie and went to the monastery of Monte Cassino ; 
but in 777 Charlemagne recalled him, and in 796 he was 
first Minister of State to Pepin, King of Italy, Charle- 
magne’s son. ‘These were great vicissitudes in the history 
of a man whose desires were for the monastic life, but 
after other changes, and after the death of Charlemagne, 
Adelard returned to Corbie, and was made Abbot. He 
has been called a Saint, and his life was written by his 
disciple in the monastery, Paschese Ratbert. 

We are told that this man was brought up through the 
charity of the monks in the Abbey of Notre Dame de 
Soissons, and that he took the habit of the religious in 
the Abbey of Corbie under Saint Adelard; for though 
Adelard does not appear in the Roman Calendar, his 
feast as a Saint was kept on the 2d of January, and as 
such he was venerated. Ratbert also became Abbot of 
Corbie. 

In the monastery where the memory of these great 
names were kept—names which belonged to the early 
years of the foundation, and which were to be for ever 
held in remembrance—the singing of the Divine Office 
attracted the love and admiration of Colette, and she 
used to rise in the middle of the night, and go to the 
church when the monks were singing Matins, to join in 
the praise of God. ‘There were other people in Corbie 
who went to the monastery at that hour for the same. pur- 
pose; grave and steady persons, we are told, and in their 
company went Colette. She was at this time about eleven 
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years old. Notwithstanding the fact of Colette always 
going in good company, there arose much gossip and 
wonder over the imprudence of parents who so indulged 
a child as to allow her to do so remarkable a thing. 
Perhaps this outcry was a little puzzling to those good 
parents, who had in Colette the care not only of an only 
child of very remarkable piety, but of one whom the 
Divine teaching was preparing for the accomplishment of 
the Divine will. It seems that the mother held her peace, 
but the father came to a determination that the child 
should go no more to Matins. He moved the child from 
a room which she could leave when she pleased, and he 
placed her in a room over his own, and which was 
reached by going through that room, and in no other 
way. It does not seem that Colette evinced in any 
manner the slightest spirit of disobedience, but certainly 
Robert Boellet’s conduct looked a little distrustful, or he 
might have wished to put Colette beyond the reach of 
temptation ; any way, Colette went to her room, and her 
father must have felt secure in having done his duty. 
He and his wife had in Corbie a true friend, whose 
name was Adam Monnier. He had been in their con- 
fidence, known of their good deeds, stimulated Robert 
to the performance of many charitable acts, and sustained 


him by his sympathy. 

Adam Monnier knew a great deal about Colette’s 
mind and heart, and he knew something of her aspira- 
tions. He blamed his friend for the resolution he had 
come to. He declared that the attraction to the Divine 
Office that filled the girl’s heart was the gift of God. He 
told Robert Boellet that his daughter was the child of 
benediction, and not to be treated as other young people 
were, and he said that he would take Colette to the 
monastery himself. But Robert did not yield, and 
Colette obeyed. 


Love of Austerutees. II 


One night, therefore, Adam took a ladder and put it 
up against Colette’s window ; he told her to come with 
him, and he would arrange it all with her father. So she 
got out of her window, leaning on his shoulder. He 
carried her to the ground safely, and they went to the 
church. After this she was no more thwarted. 

Adam Monnier warned her father not to oppose himself 
to the will of God, and he seems to have convinced him 
that Colette’s attraction tothe Divine Office was nothing 
else but an inspiration from Heaven. Adam might have 
told Robert Boellet more than this, for he had more to 
tell, and perhaps he did; for the only consequence that 
followed was, that an oratory was fitted up by her father 
for the girl’s use in their own house and given to her ; 
she took it as a favour from Heaven. 

The confidence that had existed between Colette and 
Adam Monnier was in relation to the subject of morti- 
fications. 

Colette from the first had been possessed by the 
spirit of prayer, which is the breath of life to the soul ; 
and at a very early age she had begun to love austerities. 
This love had its root in the yearning sympathy she had 
felt when hearing from her mother the history of our 
Lord, and especially when listening to the account of 
His Passion. 

Year by year she had followed the life of our Blessed 
Lord in the services of Holy Church. She had gone 
through Lent, taken her part in holy work, lived through 
Good Friday, watched by the Sepulchre, and nsen to 
the rejoicings of Easter Day. Day by day she had been 
to Mass, and joined her supplications to the unbloody 
sacrifice offered on our altars; and always in the quiet 
hours with her mother her insatiable heart had asked 
for that great history of man’s redemption, till a longing 
after suffering possessed her, and on Fridays especially 
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she could not bear to live the easy life that belonged 
to her. 

It was on this subject that she had consulted her 
father’s friend. 

He had provided her with some substitute for hair- 
cloth to wear round her body made of rough cords. He 
never seems to have doubted that these early desires 
after mortification were anything else than the inspira- 
tions of the Holy Spirit; and, as far as his influence with 
her father went, he kept her from being contradicted. 

It is to be wished that we could know more of this 
Adam Monnier, whose name lives as one of those who 
first perceived that Colette was no ordinary child; but 
we know no more than that he was the adviser of the 
Saint’s father and mother, and her own friend in those 
early years of life. 

This love of suffering had come to Colette before she 
had’ left off sleeping in her parents’ room. She had 
screened off her portion of ‘the chamber by an arrange-. 
ment of vine branches. She used every night to lay the 
knotted twigs on the floor, leave her bed and lie on 
them. All the time that could be called her own she 
spent in prayer; she became wonderfully instructed and 
perfect in these pious exercises ; it was evident that the 
Holy Spirit was her teacher. Her love of the poor was 
very great. She saved part of her morning meal to give 
away as she went to school, and at other times only 
took the least tempting part of what was given to her, 
that she might bestow the rest on the sick. 

She was distinguished by a peculiar self-possession 
and by great modesty of demeanour; people remarked 
a singular beauty in her manner and countenance. She 
preferred the commonest clothes and the soberest 
colours; whenever she could, she avoided wearing the 
better sort of dresses that her mother provided for her, 
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though they were never of a finer sort than was con- 
sistent with their station. Her love of poverty and her 
sympathy with the poor made her give away all that she 
could really call her own, and with a holy ingenuity she 
found out a variety of ways of helping the sick and being 
a consolation to the afflicted. 

Robert and Margaret Boellet looked on in pious won- 
der to see this child walk with so steady a step the path 
of perfection. They supplied her with money, making 
her their almoner; they never feared when she went to 
the sick and comforted them with her gentle care ; they 
never contradicted her in the performance of the ‘works 
of mercy; they left her to God, whose guiding hand they 
recognised ; they were faithful even when she brought in 
the leper, from whom the holiest fled, to the hearth-stone 
of her home. 

The conduct of these persons appears to us as mar- 
vellously perfect ; for, with the certainty of their child 
being taught by God in a most peculiar way, they yet 
treated her as that which she was—a working-man’s 
child. She took her part in the work of the house in an 
ordinary way, only showing a remarkable docility, and 
an obedience which was always at once pleasing and 
immediate: they allowed her, however, to manage her 
time so as to have leisure for the prayer and praise that 
she loved so well. 
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In this way things went on till Colette had passed her 
childhood and was entering on her youth. 

She was a great favourite with those who had been her 
teachers. She was active, easy, and modest in all her 
actions, and she was distinguished from other young 
people by a remarkable sweetness and placidity of coun- 
tenance; but there was one peculiarity about her which 
was visible to everybody, and which caused some anxiety 
to her father. She was extremely small. Though healthy, 
she did not grow. 

This never appears to have been any trouble to the girl 
herself, until one day her father spoke roughly about it. 

Margaret Boellet was old ; and looking forward to the 
possibility of being left alone, Robert, with some asperity, 
said to Colette that she was so small they did not know 
what to do with her. She was not tall enough even to 
take her mother’s place when she should die. He could 
not help thinking of what would happen when his wife 
should be gone, and himself left with a daughter too 
diminutive to do the work of his house. 

They were not among the poor of Corbie, but Robert 
worked industriously for their daily bread ; and though 
they had prospered and accumulated a small property, 
they could not live without doing their own work, and 
Colette was too small to be of use. 

Colette took these words to heart, for she knew that 
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they were full of truth. She was in trouble. She had 
no wish for this world beyond that of labouring with her 
parents and being a blessing tothem. Was the misfortune 
of her small stature to prevent this? What could she do? 

Not very far from Corbie there was the sanctuary of 
Notre Dame de Brebiéres, where there was a miraculous 
image of Our Lady. It was in the small town of Ancre, 
now called Albert. She determined on making a pil- 
grimage to this shrine, which from time immemorial had 
been a popular place of devotion in Picardie. She got 
leave to go, and she was to be absent the usval time, 
which was eight days. She invoked the Blessed Virgin as 
the Consolatrix afflictorum ; and greatly afflicted Colette 
must have been, for though she had welcomed mortifica- 
tions and learnt to love suffering, though she had desired 
solitude and turned away from everything that might 
attract to her the admiration of the world, she had never 
thought of being useless in her home, of eating the bread of 
idleness, or of its becoming, in her father’s heart, a wonder 
as to what place in life she could be made fit to fill. 

Had this unexpected cross been really reserved for 
her? Truly, it might be so; and Colette, knowing this, 
framed her petition accordingly. 

She told out her heart to the Mother of God, begging 
her to intercede with her Divine Son. She said that if 
the peculiarity of her form was given to her as a safe- 
guard against the dangers of the world, she accepted 
the cross for the safety of her soul. But if growing to 
woman’s height should be no obstacle to her salvation, 
she prayed that she might attain to it, and also to 
a woman’s strength, for her parents’ sake, and in order 
that she might serve them as they might in their old age 
require to be served. This was the substance of her 


prayer, adding always, ‘‘ Now and ever, the will of God, 
not mine, be done.” 
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On this a great thing happened. There is a difference 
of opinion as to the manner of its occurrence, but there 
is a perfect agreement.as to the answer granted to 
Colette’s faith, She grew. Not only to the average 
height of women did she grow, but even beyond it. 
Some say that all this growth took place in a single night, 
others that: she felt herself becoming taller as her prayer 
ceased, others that the growth extended over several 
days. But all agree in the miracle that came as an 
answer to her prayer. She attained to woman’s strength 
and to a tall woman’s height, to the amazement of all the 
inhabitants of Corbie and of the surrounding country, 
and above all, to the pious, grateful surprise of her holy 
parents. But she had received another gift. With a 
woman’s stature had come something more, which every 
one saw, and no one disputed about. It was an un- 
earthly beauty in her face. Every feature remained the 
same, no one could say that a single line of the girl’s 
countenance had suffered any alteration, but such inde- 
scribable beauty as belongs to the work of God was there, 
and not there only; her whole figure, her movements, 
her manners, bore the marks of the Divine Hand; a 
sweet dignity possessed her, and a new nobility distin- 
guished her from her former self—and yet all this was 
present without any loss of that tenderness and humble 
simplicity which had always belonged to the innocence 
obtained in baptism and never afterwards lost. It is not 
to be wondered at that people followed Colette to watch 
her and to point her out to others. They excited 
Colette’s surprise, for she had remained ignorant of what 
had happened to her. But one day going to church she 
overheard people saying that she was beautiful. We can 
imagine her consternation. She had asked for the 
strength and stature of other women, and she had re- 
ceived more than she had asked for; it was a new and 
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quite undesired proof of the measure—pressed down and 
running over—which is given to the prayers of Saints. 
She must have received a gift of some such beauty as our 
first mother must have shown before she disobeyed and 
fell. But Colette was not walking in Paradise, but among 
the thorny paths of a gossiping world; she learnt what 
had happened to her with a great surprise, and walked 
on quietly till she reached the church, and there her first 
prayer was to ask of God that, if what she had heard was 
true—if she had really become an object of personal 
admiration, if she possessed that which might attract 
human love—this danger might be removed from her ; 
rather than be left in possession of this beauty, she would 
desire to become an object of horror to all the world. 

One of the marks of this strange beauty which had 
excited people’s wonder and conversation was the perfec- 
tion of her complexion. 

When she prayed she was heard, but not as she had 
asked was she answered. ‘The colour of her cheek faded ; 
she became pale as the finest marble. She has been 
compared to a lily, pure and passionless ; herself in her 
exterior symbolical of herself within. And this distinc- 
tion never left her through all her life. Her person and 
manner commanded unfailing respect, and the human 
love which she was destined so greatly to gain was such 
as she couid receive as one vowed to the service of God. 

At about this date in her history Colette must probably 
have lost her holy mother. It is easy to believe that 
Margaret Boellet went to her God rejoicing. She had 
planted in her child’s heart the love of our Lord and the 
desire after heaven. Like the man in the parable, she 
had sowed the grain, “which is the least indeed of all 
seeds, but when it is grown up it is greater than all herbs, 
and becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come 


and dwell in the branches thereof.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Conferences at Corbie. 


OTHER manifestations of God’s goodness towards this 
girl followed on that which had come to her as the answer 
to her prayers. There came an expansion of intellect, 
and a power of acquiring learning which was nothing less 
than supernatural. 

She was now probably about seventeen years of age ; 
she had received in her childhood such instruction as 
could be obtained for her, and she had learnt from her 
mother’s lips what that mother knew of the love of God 
and the life of our Blessed Lord. But in those days 
what we now mean by education was a thing not to be 
had. The possibilities of learning before the invention 
of printing were necessarily limited. Corbie had many 
advantages from its situation, clustering as it did round 
a great monastery, from which the people caught, no 
doubt, in some degree, the rays of the light of learning. 
But all teaching of the multitude was by word of mouth. 
Only the few could read. All reading was confined to 
manuscripts, and manuscripts were rare and costly. We 
can hardly suppose that treasures so great as the written 
Gospel, or the written Passion of our Lord, or the Psalter, 
would be found in the house of an artisan, though his 
circumstances in his class were comparatively good. 

People got prayers and psalms by heart. They had so 
often listened while the life of our Lord was read, and so 
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often heard the truths of the Gospel from the preacher’s 
lips in their own language, that they could teach their 
children ; and then there were the images in the churches, 
and crucifixes, which have been called the poor man’s 
Bible, and painted pictures, rare enough to be well known 
and minutely studied till their subjects were engraved 
upon the heart, and the story they illustrated known so 
as never to be forgotten. 

In this way Colette must have learnt. She would be 
seventeen in 1398, when, it may be said, that all learning 
was confined to religious houses. 

There is a passage in the work of a modern writer that 
describes the literary labours of our own religious houses 
so well and so justly, that it will be instructive to tran- 
scribe it.! 

‘‘ Every kind of learning was cultivated. Every monas- 
tery had its historiographer, whose duty it was to record 
both the public events of the day and the private matters 
connected with the monastery. Such an historiographer 
was William of Malmesbury, also Matthew Paris, Mat- 
thew of Westminster, Wendover, Rishanger, and others 
without number, who, either by their own hands or by 
their secretaries, rendered to their contemporaries the 
same services which are now discharged by the most 
eminent of our book-printers, and this in addition to the 
higher duties of author or editor. Itis to the monasteries 
that we owe the preservation of learning, for learning was 
in those days inseparable from the Church; and as re- 
gards the history of our own country, those who have 
never seen the interior of our public libraries would look 
with astonishment at the immense masses of manuscripts 
which are there contained.” 

All that is thus said of English monasteries may be 


1 J, Av Giles; SLESDip CiGsC., Oxford. - In! the Prefaceto) the 
Chronicon Anglee Petriburgense. 
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said of the Continental houses ; and we must also remem- 
ber that the multiplication of the manuscripts of the Bible, 
the Office books, and the Missal was carried on perpetu- 
ally. We can hardly imagine what the labour must have 
been ; but it was absolutely necessary for the preserva- 
tion of devotion, for the instruction of ecclesiastical 
students, for preserving the history of the Church, and 
for saying Mass. 

We may grant to Colette the highest natural gifts, but 
it would be unreasonable to say that the powers she ex- 
hibited at this time in her father’s house were not super- 
natural. A matured judgment she had long possessed. 
Such was the natural consequence of a single-minded love 
of God, and a desire to live for Him alone, which was 
perfect in its fidelity. But much more than this came to 
her. She was gifted with the power of learning anything 
that it was good for her to know, and for doing, as by in- 
spiration, whatever it was desirable that she should do. 
There is nothing more wonderful in all Colette’s life than 
the way in which she became not only educated, but 
even learned, capable, as she was found to be, of corre- 
sponding with the most venerable ecclesiastics on the 
most thoughtful subjects. As time went on, she was 
found to be well skilled in Latin, and when it became 
necessary for her to know modern languages, she knew 
them. She knew the Spanish, German, and Italian lan- 
guages without ever having learnt them. In fact, she 
had never received any other education than that which 
was commonly given to the children of the working 
classes. 

She had besides these gifts received another, without 
which they would have been useless to such a soul as 
hers. She received a supernatural gift of knowledge, the 
knowledge of Divine things. She interested young girls 
and children so deeply in all that belongs to a holy life 
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here and happiness hereafter, that they entreated her to 
come among them and talk of holiness and the love of 
God. 

She did this, assembling them together in what they 
called conferences. Her teaching was faultless, and her 
success so great that Satan was alarmed and got up an 
opposition. 

By little and little the numbers increased of those who 
came to learn of her. The excitement grew. “ Where,” 
they asked, “has she learned what she now teaches ? 
How is it that she has cast off the reserve of her girlhood 
and become so full of wisdom, and so able to impart it ?” 

A great blessing fell on her labours. She was obliged 
to get for these conferences a spacious room; for old 
persons brought their children and stayed themselves, 
and prayed and shed tears while Colette spoke of the 
enormity of mortal sin, and of the value and the ransom 
of an immortal soul. 

In consequence of these religious instructions, a 
change took place in the manners and lives of many 
young persons at Corbie. Her father’s gift of a house of 
refuge for such women as desired to fly from an immoral 
life still witnessed to his goodness, and he thankfully 
watched his child’s good works. But her words inspired 
so many with a love of virtue, and so many with a desire 
to consecrate their lives to God’s service, that a great 
excitement arose, and she was blamed and spoken 
against as one who dared to teach without proper per- 
mission. 

People who were discontented went to some of the 
clergy, and made their case so important that the clergy 
applied to the Bishop. 

It was said that a young girl, uneducated, a mere 
workman’s child, had succeeded in gathering together 
women of all ages, to whom she spoke on the most 
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difficult subjects, undertaking to instruct them in the 
mysteries of the faith. 

They said that a girl of seventeen was so daring as 
to speak in this way, when she could scarcely, from 
the circumstances of her life and education, know more 
than was necessary to the youngest Christian. ‘They 
said that respectable and well-taught people were scan- 
dalised, and had entreated to have a stop put to these 
continued acts of presumption. They, however, acknow- 
ledged, with proper fairness, that Colette had always been 
a very good girl; but they argued that no one could 
learn the deeper things in the science of the Saints by 
merely leading a pious life, and that this girl entered 
upon extraordinary subjects which were quite beyond 
her knowledge. 

The Bishop of Amiens having heard all, and given 
great consideration to the subject, ordered one of the 
priests of Corbie, in whom he placed confidence, to 
inquire into this extraordinary affair, and report upon it 
to him. It so happened that this priest had known 
Colette from her infancy, for it was in his parish that 
she and her holy parents had always lived. He said 
nothing, but he went to her next conference, and placing 
himself where he could hear everything, and see also, 
without being seen himself, he watched the whole pro- 
ceeding with the utmost care. It was on a Sunday, and 
the conference had already begun. 

It was a perfectly well-conducted and reverent assem- 
blage of persons. They were evidently interested and 
in earnest, and Colette, with all the simplicity and 
modesty that belonged to her, was speaking of holiness 
and explaining the truths of Christianity. But when 
Colette spoke of our Lord, and of that which He had 
done for us, all hearts were profoundly touched. ‘Tears 
were shed abundantly. The priest who listened to her, 
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though accustomed to meditate and to preach on those 
sacred subjects, was overcome by emotion ; and when 
the conference was over, he came forward and thanked 
Colette for the good she was doing in his parish. Then 
he hastened back to the Bishop at Amiens, and told him 
what he had heard and seen. 

The Bishop was satisfied. But her enemies had not 
done with her yet. They began to abuse her, saying 
she was a fanatical enthusiast, a dangerous visionary, 
and they attacked the parish priest who had taken 
her part. 

Still, in spite of all things, this holy man encouraged 
Colette to continue her good work of teaching the 
people, and to turn a deaf ear to all that was said 
against her. 

But the trouble increased. People’s minds were dis- 
turbed ; the Bishop was again appealed to, and he sent to 
the same parish priest and told him to bring Colette to 
him. Colette hastened to Amiens. Her appearance, 
her modest manners, her courage in speaking, and her 
perfect humility, made a great impression on the Bishop. 
He was very kind to her, but he desired that she would 
cease to hold her conferences, that peace might be re- 
stored to men’s minds; but he also said that when the 
excitement was over she might again begin to teach. 

He gave his orders to the priest and his blessing to 
Colette, who went away in peaceful obedience ; but a 
great number of persons at Corbie grieved over the 
decision, and many of them having recognised the work 
of God in Colette, said that she was a Saint. 

But we must remember in this place that the zeal of 
the clergy against Colette was not altogether blamable. 
Twenty years before, heresy had appeared in England, 
and Wyckliffe had been its apostle. The evil spirit was 
not dead. But a few years after these events in Colette’s 
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life, John Huss? and Jerome of Prague were to preach 
contrary to the truth, and do quite incalculable evil to 
the cause of Christ. No one could have known this 
better than Colette herself. She had already received 
from God a deep and real knowledge of the evils that 
existed in His Church, some of which she was herself, 
in the time to come, to heal. Her only grief must have 
been that she should be by any person mistaken for 
one of the troublers of Holy Church. 


2 In 1408, John Huss, Rector of the University of Prague, who, 
though opposed by the Archbishop, and censured by Pope Alex- 
ander V., elected by the Council of Pisa, continued to preach 
the doctrines of Wyckliffe.—Universal History, compiled from 
Original Authors. London, 1782. 


CHAPTER UV: 
Left Alone. 


THE trouble about the conferences had greatly distressed 
Colette. It had lasted more than a year. Just at the 
end her father died, and she was left in possession of 
his small property, and, by his last words, given to 
the care of the Abbot of the monastery. He was called 
Raoul. 

Robert Boellet on his death-bed had desired to see 
the Abbot, as he had something to say to him. The 
Abbot went immediately, and he granted without hesita- 
tion his friend’s request that he would give a father’s 
protection to Colette. 

Robert Boellet said to the Abbot, speaking of his 
child, “Jf she continues to live as she has lived so far, 
God will bless her.’ The Abbot believed the dying man, 
and always remembered his words. 

Though Colette had never felt any discontent with 
her place in life and the work that belonged to it— 
though she had never had any other desire than to do 
the thing that lay before her, believing that our work in 
this life is always of God’s appointment ; yet now, being 
her own mistress, and having the power of choice, she 
looked into her heart to see what it loved best. It was 
a life of solitude and of separation from the world which 
her heart desired, and to be worn out in the service of 
our Blessed Lord was the thing that her soul most 
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wished for. So she went to Amiens to see a holy man, 
and one of whose wisdom as a director she had heard, 
and to open her heart to him. 

This was a well-known priest, who had resigned much 
which the world values to join the Order of Celestins ; 
his superiors had sent him to Amiens to found a house 
there. ‘To Amiens, then, Colette went, in order to con- 
sult this Father Bassadan on her vocation. 

The first thing Father Bassadan did was to calm the 
mind which had been so much agitated. Not till her 
peace was restored would he enter on the subject of her 
future life. But he knew her immediately for an extra- 
ordinary person, who had received in her soul great gifts 
from God. She surrendered herself to his guidance, with 
all the unquestioning obedience of a tractable child. 

He perceived that she had received extraordinary 
graces; he was himself so learned in the love of God 
that he could understand Colette, and his treatment was 
just what she required. He reduced her aspirations to 
order ; he gave her a rule of life. This was a great help, 
and just what she wanted. There is always rest and 
strength in living under a law, however light. 

There had never been any failure in Colette’s fidelity. 
She had from the first desired to give all to God. All her 
heart, her will, her intellectual powers ; all her strength 
of body, her natural gifts, even her life, she had faithfully 
desired to lay down at the foot of.the Cross. Her love 
was given to Him who had died there for our sins; 
towards Him all her sympathy flowed. She could only 
work and care for His interests, and for His Church. 

She followed Father Bassadan’s directions; he was 
teaching her to economise her force, and make the most 
of her gifts; this was the beginning of that training by 
which she so soon became a woman strong in the Lord. 
Then, after a short time, Father Bassadan answered the 
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great question of the future, and told Colette that she 
was destined to lead the life of a Religious. 

As to what Order she was suited to work in, he gave no 
opinion. He told her to pray to God for light, and to 
Our Lady for help, that she might be shown her way, and 
get strength to walk in it. 

Then she took the vow of chastity. She took it with 
the utmost delight. It was an act which perfectly ex- 
pressed what her soul craved after—separation from the 
world for the love of God. It was the fullest answer to 
His tender words, “ My child, give Me thine heart.” She 
made this vow after a preparation of many days. Then 
she took leave of Father Bassadan and returned to Corbie, 
tranquil and instructed, but grieved to leave her wise 
director, to whom, however, she often returned for advice 
and direction while he remained at Amiens. He was 
recalled after a time to assist the General of his Order, 
and Colette saw him no more ; but they retained for each 
other the highest regard. She wrote for advice to him, 
and they helped each other by their prayers. Her grati- 
tude never failed, and he never ceased to interest himself 
in her life, until, in 1445, he died. 

But while Colette was at Amiens, employed as has 
been seen, the Abbot Raoul, remembering his promise 
to her father, had been busy seeking for a husband for 
her. He had not finished his search among the holiest 
of the youth of Corbie when Colette came back, went to 
him, and told him of the vow she had taken. The Abbot 
blessed her. ‘“ You have,” he said, “taken our Lord 
Jesus Christ for your spouse.” 

He promised to help her in the fulfilment of her holy 
duties to the utmost of his power. As to what Order she 
was to enter, he told her to lay the subject before God with 
thorough self-examination, and to make her own choice. 

We are all of us, in these days, tolerably well acquainted 
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with the good works of a congregation of women who are 
called Béguines. There was an association of these 
pious women at Corbie, who, without taking religious 
vows, lived in community. Colette went to them, and 
asked to be taken in. She was well known and well 
thought of ; there was no difficulty as to her admission, 
and for some time she found with them a retreat where 
she could follow the rules given by Father Bassadan, and 
devote herself to prayer and good works. After a time 
she determined to go into the diocese of Senlis and enter 
a house of the Urbanists. She had already been with 
the Benedictine nuns, who had a house at Corbie, and 
the reason of her leaving them we have on her own 
authority. She spoke of her life in several particulars 
to one of her own nuns in days that were to come, and 
from this Sister Perrine, whose authority has been always 
accepted, we learn that once, when praying in the church 
of these Benedictines before an altar where there was an 
image of St. Francis, she plainly saw the Saint show, by 
a gesture, that she was not to stay there. She obeyed 
the miraculous sign, and returned to the Béguines. Her 
motive for choosing the Urbanists was the gratification of 
her love of mortification. She thought that with them 

- she should find penitential exercises in great vigour, so 
she went and offered herself as one of those who act as 
servants, though for the position of a Choir Sister she 
was more than qualified. 

She was admitted, but greatly disappointed. She left 
them and returned to Corbie. 

But in this act we see the first step made by Colette 
in the direction of St. Clare; for the Urbanists were a 
branch of that family of Religious which St. Francis had 
founded. They took their name from Pope Urban IV., 
who had modified the rules on which St. Francis had 
founded his Order of women. 
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It was the loose observance of even this modified Rule 
that sent Colette back to Corbie. 

She thought she had made no advance towards the dis- 
covery of the Order which was to claim her obedience ; 
but in after years she must have looked back upon this 
moment in her history and seen it in another light. She 
had, when she went to the Urbanists, raised her hopes to 
St. Francis and offered her heart to St. Clare. She had 
come away disappointed, but she would never be for- 
gotten by the Saints. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Saint Francis and Saint Clare. 


Ler us now try to learn something of the great Saint who 
was attracting Colette to his holy Rule. 

St. Francis of Assisi was born of what we may call, in 
the language of the present day, a wealthy mercantile 
family. He conducted his father’s affairs, and was a man 
of education and refinement. Wealth increased and all 
things prospered ; he was said to be the heir of a large 
hereditary estate. In his father’s eyes, this man had but 
one fault: he gave with an inconsiderate hand lavishly 
to the poor. 

This story is told of St. Francis. One day having 
refused to give an alms to a poor man who had begged it 
of him in the name of God, he was so touched by repent- 
ance that he turned back and gave to him abundantly, 
and he also made at that moment a vow never to refuse 
any one who asked a gift in the name of God. After this 
he suffered a very severe illness, and it was on his recovery 
that he devoted himself to good works. 

His father had often remonstrated with him; but being 
on one occasion unusually displeased, he exacted a promise 
from his son that he would give no more as he had got 
into the habit of giving. Knowing that his son visited 
the sick, consoled the afflicted, and devoted himself to 
various works of charity, he said he must take him to 
the Bishop, and have him in that presence repeat his 
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words, and renounce all right in the property entrusted 
tohim. So the father took the son to the Bishop, being, 
however, little prepared for the extent of the renunciation 
that the son was going to make. 

St. Francis had been inspired to embrace poverty and 
become himself a beggar, to leave all and follow the 
Lord Jesus. Unlike the young man in the Gospel, when 
St. Francis heard that voice in his soul, he listened and 
obeyed, He stripped himself of his rich outer garments, 
there and then he flung them from him, and voluntarily 
gave himself to a life of poverty to do his Lord’s work in 
the world. He went among all classes, urging people to 
a life of penitence ; and he was listened to, for the Holy 
Spirit was suggesting to him the work which finally he 
accomplished. 

In this state of life he had so many followers that the 
idea of founding an Order seemed to be forced upon his 
mind, Finally he became the founder of the Friars 
Minors, of the Religious of St. Clare, and of the third 
Order, called the Order of Penitence. He wore a coarse 
habit, carried no money, went with bare feet, lived on 
charity, and preached repentance publicly.1 His example 
and his words had a great effect on a large number of 
persons. When his own trusted companions amounted 
in number to twelve, he began, by the inspiration of 
God, to draw out.the Franciscan Rule, and he went to 
Rome to obtain the approbation of the Holy See; but 
when he went to Pope Innocent III., the Pope refused to 
give it. 

When the Pope saw a human being clothed like a beg- 
gar, and in altogether a most dishevelled state; when he 
found that the Franciscan Rule was not only difficult but 
almost impracticable in its self-abnegation, he said, “Go, 
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brother, go to the swine, whom, more than men, you 
resemble. Roll with them in the mire; deliver to them 
your Rule, and on them bestow your preaching.” St. 
Francis listened, made an obeisance, and went out. He 
found the swine, obeyed literally the Pope’s suggestion, 
and returned in the morning. “ Holy Father,” he said, 
“‘T have obeyed you.” 

During the night the Pope had had a remarkable 
dream. He had beheld, as it were, the Church of St. 
John Lateran ready to fall and trembling from its base. 
The man who had visited him, the miserably clad, strange- 
countenanced, long-bearded, neglected-looking creature, 
who had left all and made himself destitute in honour of 
our Lord, he and St. Dominic prevented it from falling. 
When, then, St. Francis returned with his words of obedi- 
ence and humility, the Pope, greatly struck by the sight 
of one who could even make himself a fool for Christ’s 
sake, listened to him. St. Francis departed to cleanse 
himself, and then came back to his interview with the 
Pope.” 

The Order was approved by Pope Innocent in 1217, 
and Pope Honorius III. in 1223 confirmed it. 

This was a hundred and fifty-eight years before Colette 
was born. 

The Pope’s dream was thought to be prophetic of the 
great good St. Francis and St. Dominic should work in 
the Church. 

Very early, that is, in 1219, the Friars Minors or Grey 
Friars came to England. They were called Grey Fnars 
from the colour of their habit, which was wove of undyed 
wool. 

In the same year, when St. Francis held his first general 
chapter, more than five thousand of his Religious were 
with him, not counting those who remained in their 
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houses. It was like a miraculous multiplication of holy 
souls, showing the power of God in the new Order. 

But, notwithstanding his gift of eloquence, and a heart 
on fire with the love of God, St. Francis did not find an © 
immediate entrance into the hearts of all men. The 
story had better appear here in words translated from 
Roger de Wendover.? 

He says, “ At length, when the Romans had for many 
days despised his preaching, Francis severely reproved 
their hardness of heart. ‘I grieve,’ says he, ‘ over your 
misery greatly, because you not only despise me, the 
servant of Christ, but in me you despise Him also. And 
now, going out from the city, I invoke upon your desola- 
tion the testimony of Him who is the faithful Witness in 
heaven ; and to your confusion I go away to preach 
Christ to the brute animals and the birds of the air, that 
they, hearing the healthful words of God, may obey and 
acquiesce.’ And so, going out from the city, he found 
sitting in a suburb among carrion, crows, hawks, and pies, 
and many other birds flying in the air, and he said to 
them, ‘I enjoin you, in the name of Jesus Christ, whom 
the Jews crucified, and the preaching of whom the miser- 
able Romans have despised, that you shall come to me 
and hear the word of God in the name of Him who 
created you and saved you from the waters of the Deluge 
in the Ark of Noe.’ And immediately that whole multi- 
tude of birds at his order coming up to him, surrounded 
him, and making siience, and laying aside all chattering, 
listened to the words of the man of God, and did not 
move from the place for the iength of half a day, but con- 
tinually looked into the face of the preacher. But when 
this astonishing fact became known to the citizens of 
Rome, and to those who went into the city and came out 
of it, and for three days the same thing had been repeated 
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by the man of God in the midst of the birds surrounding 
him, the clergy, with a large body of people, went out of 
the city and brought in the man of God with great venera- 
tion, whose unfruitful and pertinaciously hardened hearts 
he from that time softened and changed to a better state 
by the oil of suppliant preaching.” 

The Saint preached through Europe, the Friars Minors 
going by tens and sevens, preaching in isolated places 
and in parish churches, instructing the masses of ignorant 
country people in the practice of virtue and in the truths 
of religion. 

This was a work which, in those days and very long 
after, was of absolute necessity. The Church had to send 
by the servants of God the knowledge of religion into the 
homes of the people, and enforce it by word of mouth 
upon the heart. 

What any child may now learn, even without its 
parents’ help, by means of a small book, at the cost of a 
single penny, had then to be taught and explained by 
speaking, and forced upon the heart by reiterated exhor- 
tation; and for this purpose, among others, God gave St. 
Francis to the Church—always knowing what His Church 
needs, always leaving us without excuse. 

The existence of the third Order of St. Francis was a 
necessity which grew out of the blessing that accom- 
panied the eloquence of the Saint’s preaching, Once, 
when he was speaking to a great multitude which had 
gathered round him in a place close to Assisi, he found 
that many of both sexes ardently desired to be in some 
way associated with the work that he was doing. To 
satisfy these holy souls the third Order was formed. 

But greatest among all the women who desired to 
reform their own lives and help their neighbours was St. 
Clare, who became the first of the nuns living under the 
rigid Rule of St. Francis, and called Poor Clares. She 
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was joined by her mother, the Blessed Ortulana, and 
by her sister, the Blessed Agnes, They embraced in its 
utmost severity the austere Rule of their founder, and 
spent their lives in mortification and prayer. 

They were joined by persons of all ranks, particularly 
by the rich and noble. St. Clare was the first Superior 
of this Congregation of devoted souls, whose prayers 
and lives of perpetual penance were as necessary to the 
Church as the laborious and never-ending work of the 
Friars Minors. And as it was then, so it is now, 
Though we work as if the end depended on our labour, 
yet we must pray, knowing that it is God who works with 
us. No labour of man is effectual, no work of man has 
any living root, until, in answer to the prayers of the 
faithful, comes the blessing of God. 

It was not that the Poor Clares led their lives of sup- 
plication for the Friars Minors only ; they led this life for 
the whole earth—for those who preached and those who 
heard, for the deaf and hardened who turned away from 
instruction, for the utterly untaught, who found no mean- 
ing in the things to which they listened. There was no 
soul beyond the reach of these petitions, for they prayed 
their prayers and lived their prayers, and by night and 
through the day praised God, and pleaded with Him for 
the troubles that the Church underwent, for the scandals 
that Christians gave, for the living and the dead. It was 
the completion of the idea that St. Francis had received 
of the angelical life on earth, the life which is in union 
with that of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

St. Clare and her nuns lived at Assisi in a small house 
close to the Church of St. Damien, and there for forty- 
two years she led a life of extraordinary austerity, Those 
whom she had brought together under the direction of 
St. Francis were called after her, but they were also called 
after the Church of St. Damien, In time, some of these 
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Religious, who called themselves Urbanists, separated 
from the Damienists in order to follow a mitigated Rule. 
Even the mitigated Rule was in time neglected. We have 
seen how such a deterioration from the intentions not 
only of St. Clare but of Pope Urban drove Colette back 
to Corbie. 

In Colette’s youth the three Orders of St. Francis had 
all in various degrees fallen away from the perfect obser- 
vance of their holy Rule. There were exceptions among 
the Friars Minors; some were called “ of the strict 
observance,” and among them many mourned over the 
departure of fervour consequent on the overwhelming 
troubles of the Church. But of the convents of nuns, 
not one was to be found who could be said to keep truly 
the Rule of St. Clare. 

When Colette, grieved and disappointed, went back to 
the Béguines and waited, she never guessed how much 
St. Francis wanted her, or how she was to revive in the 
Church the spirit of the Poor Clares. St. Francis had 
given so many great names to the Church, he had so 
many to plead to our Lord with him for the Order they 
had adorned, how could it be supposed that he would 
want Colette. Re 

Of this Order were St. Antony of Padua, who still and 
so happily hears the Poor Clares’ prayers; St. Bona- 
venture, St. Bernadine of Sienna, Alexander of Hales, 
John Duns Scotus, called the Doctor Subtilis, and many 
more ; and four Popes—Nicolas IV., Alexander V., and 
Sixtus IV. and V. 

Even during their founder’s life the Franciscans spread 
themselves about through all countries, preaching the true 
faith and exhorting to holiness of life. ‘They went with 
St. Francis among the Saracens; and it is related that 
the infidels, seeing the devout life, utter poverty, and 
the indefatigable energy of the Saint, so respected him 
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that, to avoid the distinctions they wished to confer upon 
him, he fled back to Italy. There is a melancholy moral 
in such words. But his name was to be for ever revered, 
even with awe, for it was to be united with the thought 
of Christ crucified. 

He received the sacred stigmata, and his name was 
placed among the Saints.4 

In Capgrave’s Chronicle of England mention is made 
of both St. Francis and St. Clare, which it will be inte- 
resting to place here in his own words. 

John Capgrave was born at Lynn, in Norfolk, on the 
21st of Aprilr393. In his twenty-fourth year he became 
a priest. He writes :-— 

“The Ordir of Menoures began Seint Fraunceys fast 
be the cite of Assise, whech covent is clepid Seynt Mary 
of Aungeles, III. year after Dominic.” And of St. Clare 
he says, “In XXXIX.,” that is, in the thirty-ninth year of 
the reign of King Henry IIL., “was Seynt Clare canon- 
ized, whech was in the Ordir of Seyn Fraunceys and 
Seynt Damian.” Robert of Gloucester, who wrote a 
metrical history of England, speaks of Henry III. and 
the Friars Minors in these lines :— 


‘* Aftur hym regnyd the thurd Harry, 
A good man, and eke an hely. 
In hys tym werrys were full strong, 
And eke mickle stryf in Englond. 
The batayl of Lewis was than, 
And also the batayl of Evesham. 
And that tym also ther was 
The translacyon of Sent Thomas, 
In hym tym as I understond 
Come freres menores into thys lond. 
He regnyd King LVI yere, 
And to Westmynstre men hym bere.” 


4 See Appendix (1). 


CHAPTER VII. 
Renunciation and Poverty. 


CoLETTE remained at Corbie in a state of patient waiting. 
She knew what she wanted—what she had wanted for 
very long—but she saw no prospect of her becoming a 
Religious in any Order that met her desires. She thought 
of St. Francis; she prayed to Our Lady ardently, and 
she gave herself into God’s hands. 

Her patience in the midst of desires that were so 
ardent, her rest while time passed and never brought 
the good her heart yearned after, and her confidence in 
God that, in His own good time, He would work in her 
His own precious will, and that His will would be the 
fulfilment of all she wished, are very striking facts in this 
Saint’s life. 

Her patience, her rest, and her confidence were the 
fruits of her faith. Faith is the source of all virtue, and 
all virtue is measured by its strength. For though faith 
is given to every Christian, it is not given to every one 
in the same degree. By the magnitude of Colette’s virtue 
we know the measure of her faith, and something more— 
the extent of her humility; for humility is, as it were, 
the soil into which the seed of faith drops, and according 
to the perfection of that ground is the greatness of its 
growth. Faith is the gift of God, begun in Baptism, and 
borne through life in our souls. It is a living principle 
always at work. Colette, not long before her death, 
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looking back on her childhood, said that God had even 
then singularly blessed her with the gift of faith; and 
with the enlightened judgment and the pure love of God 
which belongs to such sanctity as hers, she wondered 
with holy hatred over the dulness, the meanness, and the 
unsympathising coldness which her life had shown, 
viewed in the light of the Divine favours with which she 
had been blessed. She even wondered that God had 
had patience with her. The more she knew about God 
the more she wondered over man. 

She knew that the virtues which are the fruits of faith 
are ours in consequence of the death of Jesus Christ. 
The power to be perfect He bought by the shedding of 
His blood, and Saints who are called to the practice of 
the counsels of perfection are the recipients of His gifts 
and the illustrations of His Gospel. 

All the while these holy ones are, in their own sight, 
miserable sinners, they are the only ones who know the 
full meaning of those words. 

Colette waited upon God, and true patience is a Saint’s 
virtue. She knew neither indifference nor apathy; she 
waited with perfect submission. She waited not as one 
worn out and dispirited, but as one who knows that the 
accomplishment of her wishes must be the work of God. 
She prayed to St. Francis, she entreated the Blessed 
Virgin to espouse her cause; she kept her heart ready to 
receive holy inspirations. She waited till she was just 
twenty-two years of age, and then, in a way as unexpected 
as it was simple, an answer came. 

One of the Friars Minors of the Order of St. Francis 
was travelling through Picardie employed in visiting reli- 
gious houses of his Order, and it suited him to stop at 
Corbie. Colette had heard this Father Pinet spoken of 
as a man of great piety; she went to see him. She told 
him everything, concealing nothing. Her vow, her hopes, 
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her belief in God’s call, her disappointment, her long 
waiting—she told him all, and prayed him to explain to 
her the Divine will. She said, however, that she would 
rather live all her life in the world than spend it in a con- 
vent where the Religious did not act up to their Rule. 

Father Pinet having a profound interest in this plead- 
ing soul, and fully believing that she was the object of 
God’s peculiar choice, told her he could not decide any- 
thing suddenly; that he must wait for a few days, and. 
that she must go back and pray. He then left Corbie, 
and several weeks passed before he came back. When 
he came, he proposed to Colette that she should join the 
third Order of St. Francis; he said she would find it a 
powerful means of sanctification. Colette, whose affec- 
tions St. Francis had won, declared her willingness to 
join his Order in any way in which it could be done, 
though the third Order did not present to her mind all 
the conditions necessary to the satisfying of her aspira- 
tions. She wanted all that St. Clare had found and left 
behind her to the world; but Father Pinet told her a 
very grave truth—that there was no such Community to 
be found ; that the first spirit of St. Clare in its integrity 
was lost upon earth. 

She then gratefully consented to belong to the third 
Order, hoping, however, that more might be given to 
her ; and this hope was fulfilled quickly. 

After a short time passed by Father Pinet in prayer, 
and after offering up the Holy Sacrifice of the Altar to 
know the will of God, he made to her a great proposal, 
It was that she should adopt the life of a recluse. Not 
anything could have shown more plainly the opinion 
Father Pinet had formed of Colette. He offered her a 
life which was a living death. She received the proposal 
with joy. It embraced everything. Her joy was com- 
plete. 
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She determined to deprive herself of all her posses- 
sions. Nothing else would satisfy her. What others 
would have shrunk from—the trammels of poverty, the 
captivity of indigence—she embraced, taking it as free- 
dom; but she remembered to go to the Abbot, whom 
her father’s last words had made her guardian, and she 
told him of her happiness. 

The Abbot argued the case with her soberly and kindly. 
She was of age, and she could please herself, but pro- 
perty had its uses and was required for holy ends. 
Might she not one day be admitted into a religious 
house, and why should she throw herself on the charity 
of others when Providence had given her enough and to 
spare? Might she not grow old, become infirm, and be 
reduced to want help? Was it not reasonable to reserve 
enough of the gifts of Heaven to enable her to maintain 
herself in her old age? 

Colette answered the Abbot from the fulness of her 
heart, saying that “‘Our Lord had promised a hundred- 
fold in this world, and life eternal in the next, to those 
who left all for His sake.” 

The Abbot argued no more. He consented to all she 
wished. She sold everything, and gave the money so 
obtained to the parish priest, to be divided among the 
poor. She stood in the world without house or home, 
or possessions of any sort. Poor in the strictest sense 
of the word—she had not saved even a morsel of food. 


Seat hoe Von 
The Recluse, 


A PLACE was now to be found where Colette could lead 
the life of a recluse. The walls of a disused cloister 
belonging to the Benedictines touched the wall of the 
Church of St. Etienne (St. Stephen the first martyr). 
Attached to these cloister walls were the ruins of a small 
building in the angle formed by the church. The angle 
formed by the walls of the. cloister and the church was 
much less than a right angle, and the ruined building 
was very small, but big enough to repair and make a 
house for the recluse. 

The Abbot, no doubt mindful of what had been said 
by her father, and glad to fulfil his promise, allowed this 
place to be used, and helped in making it habitable. 
But he did not do this until he had remonstrated with 
Colette, and even persuaded her, considering her youth, 
to content herself with a less painful life; but Colette 
was faithful, and then the Abbot allowed the ruin to be 
repaired, and gave the necessary leave for her to live 
under the shadow of his monastic walls. 

Many persons of consequence interested themselves 
in what was going on, and the Abbot presided at the 
ceremony of her seclusion. 

It was not a thing to be done according to the excit- 
able fancy of individuals. This shutting up of a recluse 
was a solemn thing on which the Church had legislated, 
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and which must be done according to her laws; but 
even at the last Father Pinet once more tested the truth 
of Colette. 

She had long now been called the Saint of Corbie ; 
she had long lived her self-denying life of holy love, 
without listening to either the evil or the good that might 
be said of her, but she listened now to Father Pinet. He 
told her of all she would surrender if she lived a solitary’s 
life. He said she would have to sacrifice those lawful 
consolations which belong to Religious who live in com- 
munity; the comfort of a Superior to have recourse to, 
the elevating joys of singing in choir the praises of God, 
the blessings of helping and being helped in sickness, in 
infirmity, in old age; above all, he warned her that those 
who should make such a total surrender of herself as she 
was going to make would be tempted by the devil. 
Could she, being still in tee body, really live without 
any consolations except such as belong to the spiritual 
life P 

All this made no impression on Colette. Her heart 
burned to make the perfect sacrifice ; the love she bore to 
God was enough for her life. 

And so the day came. The Abbot blessed the place 
she was to inhabit. Then he went with many of his 
monks into the Church of St. Etienne, where the clergy 
of the town and neighbourhood and a large concourse 
of people were assembled, and Father Pinet preached to 
them on the life of a recluse. 

Many who were there loved Colette; all must have 
heard of her; but now they learnt for the first time what 
alone could satisfy her desires, and how, for the yearsto 
come, she was to live in loneliness, and depending on 
alms, which she could not beg, for her daily food. The 
people shed tears, and saw in Colette a sacrifice to the 
love of God. 
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Then the Abbot asked the questions demanded by the 
Church. 

‘“‘ My daughter, what is it that you desire? ” 

She answered, ‘‘ Father, I ask, for the love of Jesus 
Christ, to be allowed to serve God as a recluse, and to 
take the vows of perpetual enclosure.” 

‘“‘Have you reflected on the full extent of such an 
engagement ? ” 

She replied, “I know that this state is a total immo- 
lation of myself, and that in entering it I separate myself 
entirely from the world, and for all my life.” 

**Do you feel within yourself the strength to fulfil the 
obligation attached to the life of a recluse?” 

She said, ‘‘ Father, I know and feel that of myself I 
am incapable of any good, and capable of all evil, but I 
believe that He who has called me to this holy state 
will give me the graces which I require to fulfil its 
obligations.” 

‘* Have you done all that belongs to you on your part 
to make sure of what is God’s will?” 

She answered, ‘‘ As far as my conscience can tell me, 
I have neglected no means for the discovery of the will 
of Heaven.” 

Then the Abbot asked, “Do you persist in your 
resolution ?” 

And she replied, ‘‘ Yes, with all my heart.” 

“ Since it is thus, my daughter,” said the Abbot, ‘let 
us give God thanks, who has inspired you with this 
desire.” And so the questioning was concluded. 

The Abbot said Mass. At the moment of the Com- 
munion, taking in his hands the adorable Body of our 
Lord, he turned towards Colette, who pronounced in a 
strong, clear voice the vow of enclosure, to which she 
added the vows of poverty and chastity, which she had 
already made to Father Pinet. ‘These were her words: 
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“‘ For the love of God, and in the presence of the Queen 
of heaven and of the Heavenly host, I bind myself by 
vows to the observance of chastity, poverty, obedience, 
and perpetual enclosure.” Then she received the Blessed 
Sacrament, and the happiness she had wished for was 
her own. 

Mass being finished, according to the rule of the Church 
the Abbot blessed the Recluse, and, preceded by all the 
clergy and accompanied by Father Pinet, he conducted 
her in procession to her new dwelling. She was placed 
within the enclosure. ‘The door was shut by the Abbot, 
and so leaving her, they went away. 

She had entered on a life terrible to human nature. 
Many of those who saw her enter that house made sure 
that she would repent of her vow. They had known her, 
and delighted in the perfect rectitude of her life and the 
patient fulfilment of many good works. Her voice among 
them had been the voice of a teacher blessed by God ; 
her life had been watched from the cradle, and the miracle 
of her growth, and the manifestation in the purity of her 
countenance of the heavenly thoughts that filled her 
heart, had long been observed and reverenced; but 
where was she now? And what was to be her life? 
Could they believe that they had in this strange way lost 
sight of the Saint of Corbie? Puzzled, discomfited, 
wholly grieved, and partly angry, the people of Corbie 
returned to their homes with the strange sensation in 
their hearts that the door the Abbot had so solemnly shut 
must divide them from Colette for ever. 

The conditions of her life were such as, according to 
the law of the Church, belonged to the life of a recluse. 

The excellent Father Pinet had made all needful 
arrangements for her. Two holy girls, chosen from her 
former companions, were charged with the work of taking 
her food and looking after her. 
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Colette had fasted always and every day. When in 
her enclosure she made her fast still more rigorous. Her 
friends brought her boiled vegetables and bread, some- 
times a sort of cake baked in the hot embers of their 
fires. She would have no more. She ate but once a 
day, and that meal was towards the evening. She drank 
water only. She lay on straw which was spread on the 
ground against the wall and kept together by a plank of 
wood; a log of wood was her pillow, and another log 
formed the foot of her bed ; rags of coarse stuff sewn to- 
gether lay on this bed for her covering, and not in the 
coldest winter in any part of her small habitation could 
she ever have afire. A single cupboard, in which she kept 
a cup and plate, and a few other necessaries, with two 
or three wooden stools, were all the furniture she allowed 
herself. She had for some time left off the use of linen. 
She wore a sort of coarse over-dress which covered the 
habit of the third Order of St. Francis. She carried upon 
her body an iron chain with points which lacerated the 
flesh, and she scourged herself to blood-shedding. She 
recited the long Office, though the little Office was all that 
as a Sister of the third Order she was required to say ; 
she prayed diligently, and daily recited the Office for the 
Dead. 

The shape of Colette’s dwelling-place was such as 
the exigencies of its position made necessary. It was 
small and within an angle ; but the place where it stood 
is well known, though the building does not exist, and 
the small chapel which was erected in her honour has 
been destroyed. The exact spot was ascertained in 1624, 
when, in the wall of the Church of St. Etienne, the place 
was found where the opening had been by which the 
Saint could hear Mass and see into the sanctuary. The 
house consisted of a ground floor, entered probably by a 
door placed opposite to the wallof the church, Immedi- 
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ately on the right of this entrance by a few steps the 
upper floor was reached which Colette inhabited. When 
this upper floor was entered, the church wall was found 
to be partitioned off by a wall which went across the 
whole width of the building. The oblong space that re- 
mained was divided into two rooms; one, the smaller, 
being the landing-place or upper hall, and the other the 
room where Colette lived, Those who, having mounted 
the stairs, had leave to speak to Colette, had to present 
themselves at what is called a “ turn” and make their pre- 
sence known. She could speak to them through a grille. 

She had a stone bench in her living room, and there 
was a small window. From her room she entered the 
space between the partition wall and the church. This 
was her oratory. There was a small window to the outer 
air, and a stone bench in front of it. There was an aper- 
ture or window which looked into the church. It was 
high and narrow, and divided into an upper and under 
compartment. ‘The upper part was crossed by two iron 
bars, the under part was closed by a shutter. Colette, 
looking through the upper compartment, could see the 
altar ; a light like the star over Bethlehem showed her 
the place where our Lord lay. The shutter beneath was 
never opened except when the recluse made her confes- 
sion or received Holy Communion. Inher house she had 
books, precious as they were, of the Psalms and of de- 
votion ; she had an image of the Blessed Virgin and a 
crucifix. 

She was not idle. She took care of the church linen, 
and the poor brought her their clothes to mend. She 
observed perfect regularity in her religious exercises. She 
stole from the permitted hours of rest to praise God and 
to pray to Him. She never ceased praying. 

She lived in the perpetual realisation of the presence 
of God. Her soul was so united to Him that she had no 
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thoughts apart from Him. ‘The wonder of the Incarna- 
tion was for ever before her; the consideration of such 
love overpowered her. She saw all that our blessed 
Lord had done for us, and she felt its value. God had 
chosen her, and He had taught her. When she knelt 
before the Holy Eucharist, she knew that in that, above 
all things, He showed His love for us. It was said that 
she lived on prayer and on the thought of God—that she 
lived on prayer, and went to it as a child to its mother’s 
breast. 

Though the priest of God, according to the permission 
of Holy Church, has closed the door on this recluse and 
left her to loneliness, who can pity her? ‘There is a life 
even here that is independent of human sympathy. The 
people of Corbie knew it, but they did not cease to love 
Colette. And even then Colette was not the only woman 
who was leading the life of the Thebaid. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
The Power of God. 


As we fix our minds on Colette as a recluse, and as we 
get to know what her life was and how her hours were 
spent, we may possibly in these days wonder how such 
things could be. 

The idea is as old as Christianity. It belonged to the 
first fervours of those to whom the sight and the re- 
mempbrance of God the Son, walking this earth as Jesus 
Christ, true man and true God, had been a living and 
accepted fact. Could any life of comfort or pleasure or 
forgetfulness be tolerable to those who had followed His 
footsteps and believed in Him? ‘The Church adopted 
this way of following our Lord, and received glory and 
strength from such as led this life. They were called 
Anchorites and Thebaids. The first name (Anachoret, 
as it should properly be called) is derived from two Greek 
words, which mean a person who separates himself from 
the society of mankind ; the second name has an inte- 
resting origin. 

The city of Thebes, in Egypt, which was also called 
Diospolis, was one of the largest and most beautiful of 
ancient times. It was surrounded by a tract of country 
little cultivated, called the desert of Thebes. In the 
province of Thebes there were cities, and: one called 
Saiet! attracted the hearts of Christians. It was declared 
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by early and unfailing tradition to be the city to which 
St. Joseph had fled with the Blessed Virgin and the 
Divine Child from the persecution of Herod. To the 
desert of Thebes went the first Anchorites for the love 
of Jesus and in honour of Our Lady. St. Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, built a church, now destroyed, at 
Saiet; and of the Anchorites of the desert, called the 
Thebaids, who in their solitary shelters lived lives of 
poverty and mortification, the two earliest were the 
hermits St. Antony and St. Paul. The last led this life 
for ninety years, we are told, without exchanging a word 
with any man, except St. Antony, “to whom God made 
him known, that he might learn his wonderful life from 
himself and bury his body.” 

St, Paul lived in a cave at the foot of a rock; St. 
Antony built himself a cottage on the top of a hill where 
he lived, and died at the age of one hundred and five. 
These hermits lived about the middle of the third century. 

Pere Sellier, when considering the life of Colette as 
a recluse, bursts out with enthusiasm, ‘‘O great The- 
baid!” and he compares her with these Saints of the 
desert. It was a truecomparison. She had their love of 
God, and their desire of mortification ; she gave all that 
they gave except their length of days, which was not to 
be hers to give. She gave as God asked her to give. 
For all that He demanded she had but one reply—the 
echo of the greatest words that human lips ever spoke— 
that came from the immaculate heart of the Mother of 
God—* Be zt done unto me according to Thy word.” The 
total abnegation of self, the perfect destre to fulfil the 
will of God, in which state the body and soul of the 
confessor finds the grace and power to rise and do 71, 
belonged to» Colette. 

By the help of her who is the Seat of Wisdom, Queen 
of Martyrs, Queen of Virgins, Queen of all Saints, she is 
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to work in the appointed way till death ends her labours 
and places her among the Saints in heaven. 

When first Colette found herself in her hermitage alone 
with God, she was happy beyond the power of words to 
describe. But Father Pinet had warned her, and she 
was to prove the truth of his terrible words. She never 
disputed with him, she never declared herself too full of 
faith to suffer; she only said meekly that the Holy Spirit 
was on her side, and that she had not sought the life of 
a recluse in order to enjoy the delights of Tabor, but in 
order to live and die upon the cross. 

After one of his visits to her, when she spoke of the 
impossibility of any power of earth or demon of darkness 
to separate her from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, he went away comforted, though the day 
of danger was near at hand. 

The devil was allowed to put Colette’s faith to the 
proof. 

She was young, not more than twenty-two years of age; 
she was in utter loneliness, and he tempted her by the 
suggestion of the most dispiriting thoughts, till body and 
mind were alike fatigued. But the loss of human strength, 
even of fervour, is not the loss of faith ; for there is some- 
thing better than fervour and more powerful than strength, 
even the humility and faith that can make gain out of 
the loss of all things for the love of the will of God. 

Satan wearied her, but she was not subdued. 

Having exhausted this power on her, and at this first 
step being subdued himself, he surrounded her by a 
multitude of spectres, inconceivably hideous, who every 
moment appeared to be on the point of falling upon her. 
She spoke to them. “Are you then so weak as to be 
obliged to come in a crowd to assault one such creature 
as myself? Nota hair of my head can you cause to fall 
without the permission of Him who chased you from 
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heaven, and who is here!” ‘Then she held forth her 
crucifix, and they all disappeared with animated tokens 
of disappointed rage. Many other trials came to her 
within those walls, which shut her out from mortal help 
and kept her as the prisoner of holy love. Her nerves 
were assailed by the most frightful noises, sometimes by 
the most torturing cries, sometimes by sounds like the 
roaring of wild beasts. She bore it all unmoved. ‘Then 
Satan found another way of tempting her to forsake her 
solitude, and to forget that in God was her strength, and 
that His grace was sufficient. The place she inhabited 
appeared to be full of loathsome reptiles. Frequently 
and suddenly, without her thinking of them, the room 
would be full of these disgusting things ; great serpents, 
whose length she could not measure, threatened her with 
their winding movements, vipers hissed at her, she saw 
the floor covered with worms and lizards. Again, bats 
and hideous birds, wolves and dogs, and other creatures 
horrible and dangerous, were crowding about her. They 
made loud noises, rushing at her and running round her ; 
engaged in dreadful play, traversing her cell, and going 
over and under every object it contained. 

When first these visitations occurred, the sign of the 
Cross or the sprinkling of holy water was enough to 
end them, and restore peace to Colette ; but after a time 
a greater trial was allowed; they did not go when she 
used those means; the unholy sight remained, and the 
yelling and leaping increased rather than diminished. 
Still Colette’s faith was unshaken, and laying aside the 
crucifix and leaving the holy water, she prayed. 

She knew that God had not forgotten her. She knew 
that these things were for the trial of her faith. She 
suffered no discouragement. She prayed, knowing that 
her prayer would be heard, and strong in the belief that 
it would be answered. 
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And now a wonderful thing occurred. 

These demons, too, found a human voice and spoke 
aloud. They too prayed, and they prayed to Colette. 
“‘ Miserable that you are!” they cried, “ by your prayers 
you injure us more than we can injure you. Cease to 
pray, and we will cease to torment you.” 

Here was help offered ; help on one condition ; the 
departure of the demons promised, and peace restored 
on one condition—that she should cease to pray—that 
she should listen to Satan; just for one instant obey 
him, and cease to pray to God. Colette turned a deaf 
ear to words such as these, and prayed more ardently 
than ever. She was heard, and she was left once more 
in peace. 

There was an interval of repose. But the trial of her 
constancy was not yet over. She was again to prove the 
strength of her faith. 

And let us remember that every assault of Satan was 
permitted by God; without such permission he could 
have had no such power over this child of Holy Church, 
and every assault was a proof of our Heavenly Father’s 
love. 

The gracious designs of God for our good which she 
was to be the means of securing to us required that she 
should go through these awful experiences. To her 

they were preparation and education. To her they were 
the strengthening of faith, the personal knowledge of the 
power of God, the personal experience of His great 
rewards. For when she had passed through this fur- 
nace of suffering, she found that the sweetness of the 
consolations that awaited her far exceeded the pain 
of those trials that she had endured. She had gone 
through more than enough for the perfecting of the 
elect, and for obtaining personal salvation. God had 
allowed Satan to torment and tempt her. Weakened 
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and worn in body, but at peace in the strength of a 
faith that never failed, God gave her here on earth 
rewards of which we may say we know nothing—such as 
eye has not seen nor ear heard; such as we may only 
speak of reverently. 

For four years there were alternations of trial and 
persecution from Satan, and of heavenly consolation. 
Colette was seen in ecstasy, while still in the body, lost 
in God. 

What could be more necessary for Colette than a per- 
sonal knowledge of the power of Divine grace. 

She was to do a wonderful work and lead a supernatural 
life ; she could only lead this life through the power of 
God ; she could only get His help by prayer. 

In her cell, alone and unprotected, she met without 
any human help the devil and his angels ; she endured 
their terrors and was subject to their temptations. She 
really saw and heard them in a way to make life intoler- 
able. She called on God, but the demons returned ; 
even holy water failed her—they only raged the more 
for its use, and did not go away. But when she prayed 
with the strong faith and perfect humility which makes 
prayer effectual, then they cried out and left her. 

Again and again she had to go through this trial and 
prove this strength, the strength that came by prayer and 
which was not her own. 

God worked no miracle for her any more than He did 
for St. Paul when, assailed by Satan, he prayed to have 
the trial removed from him. ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for 
thee,” was the answer of the Most High; and this was 
the lesson that, troubled and besieged, tempted and terri- 
fied in the solitude of her cell, Colette was to learn; the 
answer of God’s grace to the effectual prayer of faith and 
humility would be for ever sufficient for all that she might 
have to suffer or to do. 
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He who created and redeemed us could have done all 
that He was preparing Colette to do bya single move- 
ment of His all-powerful will. But in the dealings of 
God with His Church not only must His love and mercy 
be satisfied, as they will be, but His justice also. And 
it suits His wisdom to use the human nature which was 
led away by Satan for Satan’s discomfiture. He makes 
Himself wonderful in His Saints, and He prepares His 
Saints for such wonderful works as He intends through 
them to perform. Again and again we see that He works 
no miracle to release His chosen servants from the as- 
saults of the Evil One, for they are not to escape from the 
learning of that life-giving lesson, .“‘ My grace is sufficient 
for thee ;” they are not to lose the merit of even one 
effectual prayer. 

It was necessary for Colette to become experienced in 
temptations, and to have an intimate knowledge of the 
power of God’s grace. And there was still more to 
learn in the life to which the Holy Spirit had called her ; 
she was to learn to renounce her will ina very unexpected 
way—in a way in which she could never have renounced 
it in the world, or, as will be seen, under any other cir- 
cumstances. 
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CHAPTER: X: 
Life in the Cell. 


As we look back on the life of a Saint there is always 
one advantage which .we seem to have quite to our- 
selves. ‘The Saint has no other end in view as she starts 
on the perfect way than her.own salvation; but we, as 
we trace her from birth to death, seem to be, as it were, 
in Heaven’s secret. We know that she is to be a Saint 
of that glorious company whose lives of suffering have 
gathered together a treasure given by God to the keeping 
of Holy Church, and kept for us. 

A supernatural life led at the call of God in obedience 
to Him, and united to the Passion of our Blessed Lord, 
obtains an abundance of merit which avails against the 
pains of purgatory. God in His mercy lets other 
souls profit by what the Saint’s soul has won. By the 
cross of Christ she has conquered, and there has been 
no purgatory beyond this earth for her. But still, the 
merit of these works satisfies the justice of God, and to 
that end the Church applies them. So every Saint not 
only lives and dies for the work that is given to each of 
them to do for the glory of God and for their own salva- 
tion, but also for us who, when an indulgence is granted 
and gained, profit by them. 

The freedom of spirit in which a Saint embraces suf 
fering is shortly told by one of themselves, St. Jeanne 
Benigne of the Order of the Visitation. She described 
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suffering as the highest honour and as the only good that 
was unknown in paradise. 

In such a spirit Colette received in her cell the most 
marvellous of those assaults with which Satan tried to 
subdue her. Her body was covered with blows. He 
had entered her habitation in a visible form; his 
blows, showered on a body made weak by mortification 
and greatly reduced by fasting every day, produced 
wounds and bruises, which remained visible till God 
cured her miraculously. The blessing extended beyond 
the cure of the body, it entered her soul and filled it with 
such joy that she cried out in her transports, “O Lord ! 
it is enough, it is enough!” 

Such was Colette’s supernatural life in her cell at 
Corbie. It was a life that could not be wholly hid from 
those who watched her as closely as they were able 
from the world outside. Daily her friends brought her 
the meagre fare that was to preserve her life. Daily 
those who went to Mass at the Church of St. Etienne 
could see the square opening protected by the cross 
pieces of iron through which Colette could hear Mass 
_and see the altar, though no one could see her. Daily 
they must have wondered over her life and prayed for 
her and for themselves. There would be many there 
who had known her from her birth ; there would be, very 
often, her old school-fellows, her companions to whom 
she had taught so much, the hard-working Béguines 
with whom she had laboured. There was no forgetful- 
ness of Colette in the town of Corbie. The thought of 
the Recluse must have entered the church, and mingled 
with the thought of Him who lived there, for Whose 
sake she had left all, for Whom she lived and suffered, 
Whose voice had said in her heart, Follow Me. And so 
it happened that Colette was not forgotten, and that she 
was thought of a great deal more than she desired: in 
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truth, what she had wished from the first with a perfect 
sincerity was that the world might forget her. “Those 
who waited on her, and had the privilege of speaking to 
her every day, declared that she was like one already in 
paradise ; that the love of her Lord so sustained her that 
she forgot to eat her food. They said that the angels 
must feed her, for that what she ate of the things they took 
her was not enough to support life. They had a variety 
of things to say in her praise, and what they said excited 
the love, and interest, and admiration of their hearers. 
In many hearts there rose up the desire to ascertain for 
themselves if these things that they heard were true, 
many also longed to see her face or hear her voice, 
believing that to be near her would do them good. 
Others desired her prayers, and wanted admittance to 
the grille to tell her of their troubles and to listen to her 
advice. Colette was besieged by this holy army of eager 
souls, who longed to get for themselves some immediate 
good from the Saint of Corbie, and so the poor recluse 
applied to Father Pinet. She wrote to him. She dreaded 
the influx of the world more than the open temptations 
and assaults of the devil. 

These people, she pleaded, rob me of my time, inter- 
fere with my devotions, waste those precious hours in 
which I seek my God, and pour into my mind the 
thought of the world which I have left—they separate 
me from my Lord ; whereas the assaults of the Evil One, 
so far from coming between me and my divine Saviour, 
even forced me to go to Him. 

Father Pinet, probably remembering the good influence 
she had obtained over people in her former conferences, 
would not help her. He told her to receive all who 
came, but neither to allow people to talk too much or stay 
too long, and she was to answer them always by such 
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discourses as, when remembered, should be likely to 
benefit their souls. 

Colette, thus instructed, opened her grille freely to per- 
sons from without who came to consult her. She did it 
in the spirit of humility and obedience, but it was a 
heavy trial to her. People came with their griefs and 
troubles, manifesting the waywardness of their spirits, 
and the reluctance of their hearts. There would be 
plenty of those who love their own way better than the 
way to which God has called them; there would be 
many who would bargain to give to their Redeemer only 
half their hearts, and keep the other half for their 
worldly affairs. How to reconcile this world with the 
next has always been the problem over which cowardly 
souls have lost their time in puzzling. Then there would 
be the troubles of this world, their losses, their fears, their 
hopes delayed; their longings for that time to come 
when they would be free to serve God, and think of their 
salvation—a time which never comes, which is always 
to-morrow, till there is no to-morrow left, and the truth 
appears that fo-day is the day of salvation, and the pre- 
sent moment the only moment that is our own. 

Colette listened to all who came, and answered them 
day by day. Sitting in her room, which opened into her 
oratory, with the shutter moved away from the grille, she 
listened to all who came, and answered them as Father 
Pinet had told her to do. 

It must have been a hard task, but she.did it. It got 
known all over the neighbourhood of Corbie, and far and 
near, beyond the town and beyond Picardie, that the old 
power to lead souls to God was stronger than ever with 
Colette ; and such numbers of people came, now often out 
of curiosity, that Colette had to dismiss many with few 
words and some decision. What a life it was for her to 
lead whose conversation had been in heaven! But what 
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did she say to those who came to see her? This is a 
question of much interest which immediately arises in 
the reader’s mind. . Happily we are not left without a 
record of the advice, which was of universal application. 
She said to people that they were to keep the command- 
ments of God and observe the laws of the Church. She 
had no new revelation to impart to those who came with 
old questions as to what they were to do to be saved. 
To the priests—and they were many—who came to con- 
sult her, she had the same thing to say, urging them to 
preach it forcibly, and specially to impress upon their 
people the holy keeping of Sundays and festivals. When 
she talked of love to God, she revived the weak, and 
even added strength to the courageous. She could con- 
sole the afflicted and teach the ignorant, but there was 
but one road to heaven—the way of faith and obedience. 

Father Pinet, who watched her with the utmost care, 
as one who would be found faithful to God in the work 
of guarding one of His treasures, at last interfered. He 
appointed certain hours in which she should see those 
who wished to consult her. He strengthened her with 
encouraging words, and she gave him a perfect and will- 
ing obedience ; for God had granted her new favours, 
which all tended to show her the incalculable value of 
the immortal soul. 

He had in visions shown her terrible things, and by 
such visions God Himself had begun to plant within 
her desires for the salvation of others which much ex- 
ceeded any charitable yearnings which as yet she had 
experienced. He gave her also a renewed spirit of 
prayer, which brought her closer to her divine Lord than 
she had ever been. Thus strengthened and prepared, 
He made known to her in some most intimate manner 
the amount of crime that covered the earth, and the sad 
extent of scandals and abuses of His blessings which dis- 
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honoured the Church, and penetrated even into religious 
houses founded by His Saints and dedicated to Himself. 

Then He showed her the consequences of these things ; 
He showed hell to her. 

She beheld the lost souls in those eternal fires; she 
saw, as she gazed into that awful abyss, innumerable souls 
falling perpetually into it, and she could bear no more. 
She became immovable with grief. She was terrified in 
a way never to be described. She could not stop her 
tears, and for many days she found it impossible to have 
any kind of rest of body or repose of. mind. She was 
alarmed for herself. She laid hold of an iron bar, and 
became rigid with fear, saying that but for God’s grace 
she must infallibly be among the eternally lost and sink 
into hell. 

But the Lord had compassion upon her. He filled 
her soul with thoughts of His mercy, and spoke to her 
heart of the magnitude of His goodness, and of all He 
had done for sinners; of His love, and of how He waited 
to be gracious. She wanted all the strength that such 
Divine consolations could give her, for now she was to be 
taught the dreadfulness of sin by another and a very 
different sight. 


CHAPTER Xi 
Sympathy. 


Ir was on a Friday that this vision was bestowed upon 
her as she prayed in her oratory. 

She saw our Blessed Lord in the state to which His 
tormentors had reduced Him. He was before her with 
His sacred body covered with wounds and with the marks 
of blows. 

With His precious blood flowing over His torn flesh, 
with His anguished features disfigured with bruises, with 
His head crowned with thorns ; there were the stripes of 
the scourges, the discolourations of the falls beneath the 
burden of the cross, the soilings of the dirt and of the 
insults of the people. Above all, there was the holy face, 
human in its expression of inconceivable suffering, divine 
in its majesty and power. Through her whole life the 
remembrance of this sight never faded. We have it on 
her own authority. She spoke of it herself in her after- 
life. She said it was, as it were, never absent from her ; 
that the sight had seemed to pierce her soul as with a 
lance, and that this wound had left a permanent sense of 
sympathy and sorrow within her. 

What power arose from this enduring sympathy with 
the sufferings of our Blessed Lord we shall see as we 
watch her through the life to which He called her. Of 
herself she said that this sight enabled her to comprehend 
in a still more perfect way what the vision of hell had 
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been intended to show her. In the glare of those flames 
she had seen what had nearly killed her ; by the sight of 
Christ crucified she had learnt what that punishment 
must be from which it had cost so much to redeem us. 

Years afterwards the sight of a crucifix was enough to 
reproduce all that she had seen and felt, and throw her 
into an agony of love and prayer. 

In the vision of lost souls she had seen the state of the 
world around her, and that to which its iniquities were 
reducing so many ; in the sight of our Divine Redeemer 
she had learnt the thoughtlessness, the recklessness, the 
ingratitude of man. 

* It was by such measures as these that Almighty God, . 
in His mercy to sinners and in His love to His Church, 

formed this woman to be an instrument for the accom- 

plishment of His beneficent designs. 

The world was in trouble, Europe was full of fierceness 
and. bloodshed, the Church was undergoing the greatest 
calamity that had ever fallen upon it. The Pope was in 
Rome, and the Anti-Pope at Avignon. Through all 
France the Anti-Pope held power, and he who was called 
the Pope’s legate was in Paris. 

In the midst of these evil days, surrounded by the most 
unpromising circumstances, Colette lived, the chosen one 
of Heaven for the extermination of abuses. But no 
knowledge had as yet been given to her as to what she 
was to do. ‘That which came to her was a greatly in- 
creased ardour for the salvation of souls. In this spirit 
she still obediently, at the hours fixed by Father Pinet, 
withdrew the shutter from the grille, and received those 
who crowded to consult her. But notwithstanding these 
daily interruptions, she lived a life of ardent prayer, even 
more ardent than it ever yet had been, because of what 
had been shown to her. 

She had seen the two great things which it required 
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help from above to see and live. She had seen the great 
Sacrifice, and she had seen the cause for which that Sacri- 
fice had been offered, and for which It must be through 
all time offered as a pure oblation on the altars of the 
Church. Her increased desire for the salvation of souls 
had come to her as a gift from the Saviour of the world, 
but in what manner she was to use this gift she did not 
know. She made a sacrifice of herself for the love of the 
cause of Christ. Days and nights she spent in prayer, 
and still when the hour came she listened to the voices 
of those from without and spoke as the Holy Spirit 
taught her. 

Still the teaching of her Divine Master went on, and 
she received a revelation.as to what might be de-° 
manded of her. 

One day when praying, she was carried up in spirit to 
the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ and His holy 
Mother. She beheld St. Francis prostrate at the feet of 
our Lord, and she heard him speak. He conjured our 
Lord, by the love for sinners that inflamed His sacred 
Heart, and by the merits of His Passion, to give him 
Colette, that she might work for the reformation of the 
Religious of his Order. She heard him ask for her in 
this way by name, and she heard the Blessed Virgin 
entreat her Divine Son to listen to St, Francis and grant 
his prayer. 

Colette, in this state of rapture, felt in her soul such 
confusion, in consequence of her great humility, that 
when she returned to herself she was overwhelmed with 
fear and dread. She shed tears, and was filled with in- 
consolable sentiments of distress. ‘‘No, no!” she cried, 
striking her breast. -“‘ What! an unworthy sinner to be 
called to a mission such as that! Ah,my God! is it not 
enough that you will have mercy upon me and wipe out 
my many iniquities?” When she recovered from this 
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agitation and terror, she tried to persuade herself that 
the whole had been a mere trick of the imagination ; but 
she could not get rid of the recollection of what she had 
so plainly seen and heard. The remembrance pursued 
her, even becoming a distraction when she prayed, on 
which she took herself to task, and determined that it 
must have been a temptation suggested by the evil one, 
with the intention of making her wish to break her vow 
of enclosure, and desire to leave her cell. 

The remembrance of this vow comforted her. She felt 
strong in its strength. She assured herself that her lot 
was fixed, and that it was only left for her to offer herself, 
soul and body, in prayer and mortification, as a sacrifice 
to the Divine justice. She tried to do more than she 
had done already, but her life had become so entire a 
sacrifice that she could scarcely find anything more to 
give. However, of the few hours she allowed for sleep, 
she took a portion to give to God and the world in 
prayer. She asked our Lord for help. “TI have will- 
ingly embraced this life,” she cried; “let not Satan 
tempt me to desire to leave it. It was your will that I 
embraced when I entered upon it, and it is your will only 
that I wish to accomplish.” 

In her trouble at this time she suffered extremely from 
the visits she was obliged to receive. The signal would 
be heard which made her uncover the grille, and through 
it would pass all that vexed the minds and wearied the 
spirits of her visitors. When the hour came which Father 
Pinet had fixed as that which was to bring these inter- 
views to an end, she closed her grille with words of 
courtesy but of unflinching firmness; and then all those 
who were disappointed went away discontented, dis- 
pleased, and even with angry murmuring. This trouble 
steadily increased, and Colette saw that it would be best 


now on all accounts to close her grille for ever. 
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Father Pinet, in great uncertainty, prayed to God, and 
after much anxiety he felt that Colette had a right to be 
left in peace. He gave the necessary permission, and 
from that time the outer door of her hermitage remained 
closed. It was only opened to those two holy friends who 
had from the first taken charge of her maintenance. 

At this a loud voice of dissatisfaction arose in Corbie. 
The feeling of their great loss was made known by ex- 
pressions of general displeasure. Clergy joined with 
laity ; all were troubled and annoyed. But no change 
was made; the Saint of Corbie was left alone with God. 

She had now been three years in her retreat, and we 
who look back on her life know that only one year more 
remains of the time that God had appointed for her to 
lead the life of a recluse. But Colette, when she closed 
her door to all but the friends who daily brought her 
the necessaries of life, believed, as she afterwards said 
herself, that she should never leave those walls till her 
soul had gone to God and her body was taken away to 
be placed in the bosom of the earth. She was only 
twenty-five years of age, and from a human point of view 
she had chosen a life of singular horror. But there was 
very little left of the human in Colette, and only in this 
seclusion could she receive the perfect preparation for 
the work she was to do. It was necessary that in a 
peculiar way she should overcome the world. All that 
now remained to be done must be suffered in silence 
and alone. 

The door is shut; the turn will receive the nourish- 
ment faithfully brought to her; through the grille the 
voices of those two holy souls may be heard, but no word 
of the outer world will enter with them ; Colette is to be 
left alone with God. 

There we too may leave her now, while we take a look 
at the world in which she is to work by and by. 
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By this time we have learnt to know her where she is. 
She is left in her small room with its bed of straw, and 
blocks of wood at the head and foot. She has neither 
fire nor any light except that which comes into her habi- 
tation by the small windows from the sky ; her clothes 
are of the poorest sort, her feet are bare. 

She has her books of devotion, her image of Our 
Lady, and a crucifix. She has before her the place 
where she saw the vision of the Son of God in His 
humiliation and suffering. She knows the spot in her 
oratory where, while kneeling in prayer, she, in a state of 
mysterious rapture, saw and heard St. Francis ask for her 
by name. Shecannot put it out of her mind ; she cannot 
prevent it being a constantly recurring mystery to her. 
In her trouble she longs for loneliness and craves after 
silence ; for in the silence she will hear the voice of her 
Lord, and her loneliness will be filled by His presence. 

With these thoughts let us leave Colette for a time. 
She is alone, it is true, but it is the rest she desires ; and 
she is not in her most solitary moments in reality alone, 
for through the open cross-barred space in the wall of the 
church as she kneels in her oratory she is directed by 
the unfailing light to the Altar, where in the Tabernacle 
reposes the Lord Jesus. She has Mass and the Sacra- 
ments. She opens her heart to the teaching of the Most 
High, and lives in His sight, 
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CHAPTER XII. 
The Outside World. 


We have thus for a short space taken leave of Colette, 
in order to gain some necessary idea of the state of 
Europe at that time. Our readers must go back with us 
to the date of Colette’s birth in her holy home, and, 
looking on the outside world, try to form some idea of 
what it was. 

Colette was born in the year 1381. Seventy-six years 
before, that is, in the year 1305, Pope Clement V. left 
Rome and fixed his seat in his own country at Avignon. 
Clement V., by transferring the seat of the Apostolic See 
to Avignon, hoped to govern the Church under the pro- 
tection of France. 

The Pontiffs who succeeded him for the space of 
rather more than seventy years were all of the French 
nation, and they remained at Avignon. It was a state of 
things that distressed all Christendom; and the Roman 
people, however well they might have deserved this 
cchastisement, were loud in their lamentations over it. 
They deplored the absence of the Popes as the greatest 
calamity. The seventy years at Avignon they compared 
with the same term spent by the exiled Israelites in 
Chaldea, and called it the Babylonish captivity. 

At last, the seventh of the Popes at Avignon, Gregory 
Mi, in ‘the year 1377, determined to return to Rome. 
Sixteen of the Cardinals went with him, and the joy in 
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Rome was boundless. But the Pope died early in the 
next year, on the 27th of March. 

On the eighth of the following month, Urban VL, a 
Neapolitan by birth, was in Rome elected Pope. After 
this, though all the Cardinals had declared at once that 
the election was canonical, and therefore valid, the 
French Cardinals left Rome, passed into the kingdom 
of Naples, and published a declaration to the effect that 
the election of Pope Urban VI. had been the result of 
fear in consequence of the violence of popular feeling. 
Other Cardinals joined them; they met in conclave at 
Fondi, and the French Cardinals having the majority, 
Robert of Geneva was elected Pope by the title of 
Clement VII. on the 26th of September 1378. This 
Anti-Pope went to Avignon, and the enormity was com- 
mitted of denouncing the true Pope as a usurper. The 
Church of God was thus plunged into the depths of an 
unheard-of grief A Pope and an Anti-Pope both 
claimed to be the Vicar of Jesus Christ, and the great 
Occidental schism was begun. 

Into this state of things Colette was born. She lived 
in a country which denied the authority of the true 
Pope, for as far as French influence reached, the Anti- 
Pope was acknowledged. St. Catherine of Sienna had 
written her celebrated letter to Charles V., King of 
France, in which she upbraided him for the crime of 
allowing it to be said that Urban VI. in Rome was not 
the true Pope. She speaks in this letter of the Cardinals 
who had succeeded in getting the Anti-Pope elected as 
men who, to save their bodies from danger, had risked 
the damnation of their own souls, and of the souls of 
many whom they had led away.! But Charles V. died, 
and his son, of thirteen years of age, succeeded him in 
1380. So it was in the third year of these evil times, 


1 Pére Sellier, who quotes a great part of this letter, 
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and the first year of the reign of the young King of 
France, that Colette was born. 

The rule of the Anti-Popes at Avignon lasted till the 
Council of Pisa in 1409, when Alexander V. was chosen 
as Pope unanimously, all the Cardinals having united 
in convoking the Council. At this time of the Council 
of Pisa, Colette was twenty-eight years of age. She and 
all the servants of God, like souls set free, abjured the 
Anti-Pope at Avignon, who was then called Benedict 
XIII., and the schism ceased. The great perplexity of 
a multitude of holy souls was brought to an end. 

This great grief in the Church had, from the first of 
Colette’s coming to the use of reason, been a sorrow in 
her heart. She spoke of this afterwards, as is known on 
the authority of Pére de Vaux, her confessor, and the 
holy Perrine de Baume. 

As alittle child, we have seen that she received the 
gift of prayer in a marvellous degree. She. used to pray 
for an hour a day, her parents making no objection, 
because they both believed that it was the work of God 
that was going on in the child’s heart, and that they 
should not interfere with it. Her father’s greatest gift to 
her had been an oratory, and she had taken it as from 
her Divine Master’s hands. She was mysteriously in- 
structed on the subjects of penance and mortification ; 
she was undergoing supernatural teaching, and receiving 
knowledge by inspiration. 

When she spoke of her childhood, she said that she 
had been allowed to know very early what a chastisement 
was conveyed in the misery that had been allowed to 
enter the Church. It was a mystery of iniquity, and she 
had been inspired to pray for its removal. Under this 
great grief she had been born, and under this heavy 
burthen she had lived. She had never ceased to pray 
for its departure. 
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In her cell she received the additional sorrow of being 
told that the chastisement was permitted for the punish- 
ment of unruly men. Men had loved their own wills and 
scorned the teaching of God’s Church, and they were left 
to the confusion and darkness their own evil-mindedness 
had invited. 

In all her prayers and through all her mortifications 
she had besought God that an end might come to this 
desolating schism. Single-minded and pure-hearted as 
she was, there must have been to her a peculiar desolation 
in the confusion that was ruining the souls and bodies 
of men ; for it was then, as it ever is—when the Head of 
the Church suffers, all Christendom suffers with him. 

France got no good from this vilest fruit of daring 
ambition. 

Charles V., whatever he might have felt on receiving 
the letter of St. Catherine of Sienna, did nothing to re- 
lieve his country from the disastrous rule of the Anti- 
Popes or Christendom from the scandal. He was called 
the learned while he lived, and history has perpetuated his 
title of ¢he wise. He was really a timid, sickly man, revenge- 
ful and despotic, as such men often are. “It may be 
difficult,” says a modern writer, “to reconcile to modern 
ideas that the height of wisdom can consist in a series of 
the most disgraceful retreats before inferior numbers, and 
in ever refusing battle. Vet such was the successful policy 
by which Charles V. regained, under his rule, nearly the 
whole of France of that age.” 

The Saint’s letter reached him towards the close of his 
and of her own life. He had spent the years of his reign 
in recovering France from the disasters of Cressy and 
Poictiers, and from the captivities, the ransoms, the broken 
faith, and dishonours that followed. He had begun to 
govern France during his father’s life from the time that 
John “the Good” had returned as a voluntary exile to 
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England, where, in the Hotel of Savoy in London, he 
died in 1364, when Charles succeeded to the monarchy, 
being crowned at Rheims. But the sad event of his life, 
as we look upon it now, is his having turned a deaf ear 
to the counsel of St. Catherine, and never having been 
roused by her upbraiding to denounce the schism. St. 
Catherine was, of all living people, the one who had a claim 
to be listened to. She was known to be a Saint ; she 
was confessed to be a theologian ; but she had offended 
France and its rulers. The residence. of the Popes at 
Avignon during the seventy years of their exile from 
Rome had been a great gratification to France. They 
looked on it as giving them political power, and they 
were angry to have to lose it. It was St. Catherine who, 
having visited Gregory XI. there, had so spoken as to 
make him resolve to return to Rome. Christendom 
owed this to the Saint, but the King could not forgive 
her. He died on the 16th of September 1380, after a 
reign of sixteen years, and his son, Charles VI., a boy 
of thirteen, succeeded him. St. Catherine died in the 
same year at thirty-three years of age. 

In the twenty-ninth year of the reign of Charles VI. 
the Council of Pisa was held, when, as has been said, the 
schism ceased. 

This great calamity had lasted thirty-one years. The 
world had been full of trouble before it began, but a dis- 
organisation of society followed on it, through which faith 
was perilled, and even lost. 

The religious orders had generally become loose ob- 
servers of their holy rules ; the confusion of mind conse- 
quent on the counter-claims of Rome and Avignon had 
the deadliest effect on faith and piety. 

In times of weary trouble—though arising from causes 
less demoralising than this—the greatest of all—we look 
for Saints, and we find them; we trust to God’s promise 
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to His Church, and we see its truth. There were holy 
Religious longing for better times; there were Saints 
teaching and praying and working miracles, proclaiming 
the power of our Lord, and the great unfailing fact that 
only sin—our own individual sins—can separate the soul 
from God. There was not eitherin France or elsewhere 
any excuse for the evils that existed. 

It had already been ruled that, should such a case ever 
occur as that two persons should claim the. obedience 
due only to the successor of St. Peter, the people were 
not required to come to any decision, but that they were 
to follow their bishops and priests ; and that the intention 
to obey the true Pope was all that was necessary for 
them. 

“Tt was not necessary to salvation,” so people were 
taught, ‘‘that they should believe which was the true 
Pope. It was only necessary that they should believe 
that the true Pope was that one who had been canoni- 
cally elected. They were to follow the leading of their 
pastors.” ? . 

All around Colette obeyed the Anti-Pope—the Reli- 
gious of the Abbey, the clergy of Corbie, the devout 
Father Pinet. The Saint, bearing in her heart the grief 
that the schism caused, followed her pastors. 

One remarkable thing cannot help striking the reader 
of our own day. The idea that true Christianity could 
exist without a Pope never seems to have entered men’s 
minds. To have a successor to St. Peter was known 
to be a Divine necessity. Obedience followed as a 
matter of course. They held themselves guiltless of the 
presumption of coming to any decision for themselves. 
They obeyed in the right spirit, and offered their obedi- 
ence to the Divine Head, our blessed Lord Himself, who 


? Pere Sellier quotes a passage which contains this, saying, 
** Voici ce qu’enseigne St. Antonin sur cette matieré.” 
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would know and accept their intention. A greater proof 
of the necessity of obedience cannot be imagined, and 
to this sublime virtue St. Colette became a most con- 
spicuous witness. But in looking back upon the Church 
and the world during her life, it is impossible not to feel 
how hard the times were—how difficult it must have 
been to live a life of holy peace—how almost impossible 
it must have been to live an unworldly life. Reading 
the history of Europe at that time is like reading the 
story of the schemes and actions of freebooters. It is a 
narrative of wearying strifes. It is the fifty times told 
tale of man’s ambition. There seemed to be no union of 
feeling among men, except when all powers joined forces 
to fight against Mahomet. 

When Colette was only fifteen years of age, there had 
occurred one of those great contests; it was full of evil 
to Christians at the moment, and prophetic of further 
evil in time to come. It shall be described here in the 
words of a Catholic writer.? He says :— 

“Once again was there a vital wrestling at hand 
between the Crescent and the Cross, for Christendom 
had summoned her chivalry to confront in Hungary the 
irresistible champion of Islam.+ Sigismund, who, with- 
out the piety, yet wore the crown of St. Stephen, marched 
at the head of 100,000 warriors from Ofen to Nicopolis. 
The flower of all that France, Bohemia, Burgundy, and 
the Magyar nobility could muster assembled on that fatal 
field. Many of the knights had boasted that, should 
the sky fall, they would uphold it on their lances. A 
few French and English, with some Hungarian archers, 
had obtained some slight advantage, when Bajazet, sud- 
denly developing his entire forces, surrounded the whole 


3 Modern History, by Matthew Bridges. 
* Bajazet I., surnamed Ilderim or the Lightning, as expressive 
of the speed and destruction of his movements. 
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host of his adversaries at once with a quarter of a 
million of Moslems; then rose from earth to heaven the 
shriek of defeat, the groan of despair, and the shout of 
triumph. 

‘The Duke of Burgundy misconceived the nature of 
the peril, advancing to meet it with mere personal cour- 
age, unsupported by skilful manceuvre or concert with 
his confederates : the ground became red with gore, as 
the Ottoman scimitar rolled myriads into the dust, or 
swept the survivors into the Danube. This dreadful 
catastrophe happened on the 28th of September a.p. 
1396. In vain was the Gallican war-cry uplifted and 
resounded by the gallant Count of Artois—‘ Mountjoy 
and St. Denys ;’ in vain our own ensign of St. George 
waved over the dead and the dying; in vain Sigismund 
flew from rank to rank, until cavalry and infantry got 
confounded in one common tumult; scarcely an un- 
broken battalion escaped from the engagement, nor had 
the sovereign of Hungary more than five knights in his 
train, as he barely reached Constantinople. The con- 
queror evinced a strange mixture of joy and rage after 
the victory, for it had cost him dear. In the pride of his 
heart he menaced Buda and Vienna, Germany and Italy, 
declaring that he would feed his horses with oats on the 
altar of St. Peter’s at Rome.” 

Fire and sword, conspiracy and assassination, pride 
in high places and the poor oppressed, schism in the 
Church and the threatening attitude of the successful 
Moslem, were the great facts of the world into which 
Colette was born. Thus the world being full of trouble, 
and danger threatening on every side, the minds of the 
people wandered. What the religious orders saw was 
tumult and distraction; they became palsied and self 
indulgent; there was also upon them the fear of the 
slothful, that says there is a lion in the way. But, 
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nevertheless, there were many who remained faithful. 
Such were the salt of the earth, preserving from utter 
loss a tainted world ; and it was ¢hezr cry to God and 
St. Francis which made that Saint powerful before the 
throne of grace, as Colette had seen him when she had 
heard herself asked for by name for the reform of the 
Order to which she. belonged. 

There is a sensation of pleasure in leaving the world 
to return to her once more. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
The Recluse and the Contest. 


We must again look at Colette living separated from the 
world, united to it, nevertheless, by continued prayer 
and by unceasing mortifications ; for she pleaded with 
Heaven perpetually for all who had ceased to pray for 
themselves, and she offered her body daily in fasting 
and penance for the sins of such as had brought on the 
Church the punishment it laboured under, 

The world may never again see such a sight, the 
Church may never again offer up im an exactly similar 
manner the perpetual incense of a life such as belonged 
to the anchorite of past days—such as Colette was lead- 
ing; for there are certain things that cannot live with 
the altered customs of the world and the changed man- 
ners of mankind. Much has been gained by the advance 
of civilisation, much too has been lost; for it cannot be 
denied that there now exists an increasing captivity to 
human respect. There was a sincerity and an intrepi- 
dity in the life of the recluse which is now no longer 
shown in the same manner; these virtues have flowed 
into other channels, and are found faithfully at work in 
other ways. It adds, however, a peculiar interest to the 
last year spent by St. Colette in her cell to know that 
such a life as she led will probably be led no more. 

In this country there still exist remains of the dwell- 
ings of anchorites. 
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Perhaps some persons may remember having had old 
walls, and sometimes small chambers, pointed out to 
them, joining on to old churches which once were 
Catholic, and they will recollect having been told that 
there once lived an anchorite. Probably the mark of a 
high narrow opening in the wall of the church will be 
shown, through which the inhabitant of this small dwell- 
ing-place could see the altar, hear Mass, and receive 
Holy Communion. For the most part those who gaze 
will pass on after a moment’s wonder, and think no more 
about what they have seen. A few may perhaps remem- 
ber our own great St. Dunstan, in the tenth century, who 
was for a time himself an anchorite. It would be pleasant 
to think that others might on such occasions remember 
that, early in this century in which we live, a woman was 
canonized by Holy Church who had led—tried by many 
temptations—the same life in the most perfect way, and 
that this woman was St. Colette, whose daughters keep 
the rigid Rule of St. Clare, live among us, bless us 
with their prayers, and utter aloud the praises of God 
while we sleep by night, and work by day, with the 
happy perseverance of hearts devoted to His honour 
and glory, and desiring nothing better than to be worn 
out in His service and for His sake. 

Perhaps among the most perfect of the anchorites’ 
dwellings which are left in this country is one attached 
to the church of Wath, in Yorkshire. It remained in 
perfect preservation, all being there except the floor of 
the upper chamber, till a few years ago, when a door- 
way, for some purpose, was cut through one of the 
original walls. 

The cell of St. Dunstan was at Glasgow. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, who was his uncle, 
had taken him as a youth to the court of King Ethelstan, 
who began to reign in 923, where he became a great 
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favourite. He left the court after a time, and went to 
Worcester, where his first cousin was Bishop. There he 
became a priest and a Religious, and thence he went 
to Glasgow, and built a cell joining on to a church 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin.! There, however, it 
was not the will of God that he should spend his life. 
He left his cell for the good of his country and the 
Church, and finally died Archbishop of Canterbury and 
a Saint. 

In Stow’s “‘ Survey of London” we read that “ Henry 
III. granted to Katherine, late wife to W. Hardell, 
twenty feet of land in length and breadth in Smithfield, 
next to the chapel of the Hospital of St. Bartilmew, to 
build her a recluse or anchorage, commanding the 
Mayor and Sheriffs of London to assign the said twenty 
feet to the said Katherine. Carta TI. of Henry III.” 

On. Brandon Hill, near Bristol, there was a chapel 
and a hermitage. Barrett in his “ History of Bristol,” 
speaking of it says—‘‘In an old Latin deed relating to 
the Gaunts, I find a piece of ground or croft, juxta 
pasturam Sancti Brendani, near the field of St. Bren- 
dan, held by a female recluse or hermit—quam reclusa 
teneret. 

‘““In the year 1351, Lucy de Newchirche repeatedly 
offered to the Bishop of Worcester, and desired leave 
to be shut up in the hermitage of St. Brendan of Bristol, 
and to quit the world, which, after due inquiry into her 
conduct and purity of life, and necessary virtues for it, 
was granted her, as we find by this deed.” 2 

In 1403 it is found by the Register of William of 
Wickham—as we also learn from Barrett—that there was 
a ‘poor hermit” living in this place, called Reginald 
Taillor. The hill, which still bears the name of the 

1 Moreri. 
* E. Registris Wygornize, Thoresby, f. 21, a, 
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Irish St. Brenton, was chosen as a place of devotion 
because it was supposed in its form to resemble Mount 
Calvary. 

We are told that there was a “ hermitage with an ora- 
tory or chapel in the most dangerous part of the rock, 
called Ghyston Cliffe, situated in a cave of the rock, 
twenty yards in depth in the said rock, above the river 
Avon, in honour of St. Vincent.” 8 

“In 1736, during some excavations made at Four- 
vitres for the foundations of a chapel, several tombs of 
the fourth and fifth centuries were found. One inscrip- 
tion headed by two doves is—‘ Here reposes Agnecea, 
who lived a recluse for sixteen years.’ 

“On the other side of the nave of the Church of St. 
Irénee is a sachette or recluserie, where perhaps the last 
woman was ever walled up to consecrate her days to 
penitential exercises. This was a lady of a noble family 
who lived in this dark cell for nine years, and at her 
death was buried beneath. Her tombstone says— 
‘D.O.M. (Deo optimus maximo). Here lies Demoiselle 
Marguerite de la Barge of Lyons, who died Novem- 
ber 16, 1692, aged forty-three years, and was only 
allowed to be entombed in this holy place on account 
of the penitent life she led here for nine years, that 
she might be eternally united with the M.M. (martyrs) 
of this church, whom she had so faithfully invoked here 
below. Requiescat in pace. Amen.” 4 

Instances of persons devoting themselves to the an- 
chorite life might be greatly multiplied, but sufficient 
has been said to show that St. Colette chose a life of 
no very remarkable singularity. ‘That which was really 
wonderful was the peculiarity of the Almighty’s dealings 
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with her, beginning in her childhood and lasting through 
her life. 

The supernatural never was absent. From the first 
she was the chosen instrument of God ; from the first she 
was brought into intimate relations with the Lord of 
heaven and earth. Her early life was a preparation for 
what in maturer years she was to do, and which she 
accomplished perfectly, prophesying that it was a work 
which should last while the world endured. 

During the last year of her life in her cell, and after 
the vision of St. Francis, a new thing happened to her. 
She had seen St. Francis praying to God for the reforma- 
tion of his Orders, and to accomplish this she had heard 
herself asked for by name. She had learnt that, for the 
renewal of life among Christians, no new thing was 
needed. The thing required was that the gifts already 
bestowed should be faithfully used. The remedy for the 
evils which were sending souls to hell was the resuscita- 
tion of the religious Orders, especially of the three Orders 
of the great St. Francis. 

Then in this woman’s soul a great contest arose. She 
had, obeying the call of her Divine Master, vowed her- 
self to live the life of a recluse. How could she work as 
St. Francis asked for her to work without breaking her 
vow? How should she be able to do so great a thing 
as he desired that she should do, being but a weak 
woman, ignorant of the world, in love with seclusion, 
with no other desire in her heart than to be worn out in 
God’s service—the service of intercession? 

She had to learn that she was not her own, that God 
must choose how He would be served ; and to us comes 
this knowledge—that a Saint’s obedience grounded on a 
perfect humility knows no arguments, having no need of 
the lights of human judgment, because its illuminations 
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There is, no doubt, in this age, which is distinguished | 
by the worship of the human intellect, a great dislike to 
the idea of the direct action of God on one of His crea- 
tures. It is contrary to modern rationalistic opinion, but 
it is true, nevertheless, of many Saints, and through the 
reforming life of St. Colette it was so visibly true that all 
who had to do with her recognized it. Yet now, in her 
cell, she shrank from the work that lay before her. 

She rejoiced over the knowledge that the Church was 
to receive the help it needed, but she could not bring 
herself to accept the part that in this work was offered to 
her; and yet, before St. Francis can claim her, God must 
have the perfect offering of her will. 

She was full of perplexity, and weighed down by the 
profoundest distress. She prayed with renewed fervour. 
Father Pinet, to whom she told everything, prayed also. 
Before her mind all the mercies and gifts that she had 
from infancy received rose up as witnesses against her, 
warning her that she was opposing the Divine will. 

It was a time of the severest trial. She hated the 
world, she had left it, she loved mortification. She was 
leading a life to which God Himself had called her. 
There could be no doubt as to that; it was that which 
made it holy; it was consecrated by being His will, it 
was accepted by His love. 

Suddenly she became dumb. But still this state of 
hesitation remained. How could it be that she should 
leave her enclosure and go forth into the world? How 
could her humility accept the truth that God wanted her? 
She was overwhelmed by a fear that the whole might be 
the work of the devil. On which suddenly, on the third 
day, she became blind. 

Speechless and sightless, in an agony of distress, unable 
to take the food that was brought to her for the susten- 
ance of a body that was too nearly destroyed to eat—in 
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this pitiable state she remained like a living corpse three 
days more. — 

In the profound silence that overwhelmed her, in which 
she could neither pray to God nor praise Him with a 
human voice, she learnt that last great lesson of un- 
reasoning obedience springing from a perfect humility 
which only the Saints know with absolute simplicity and 
by heart. In her soul she spoke—“ I obey.” 

No human will was left to trouble her, the darkness of 
human reason no longer overshadowed her; her soul, 
subdued into a perfect docility, took no account of the 
body deprived of its most necessary gifts ; dumb, blind, 
but believing, she had faith in God’s power, and resigned 
herself to His sovereign will. 

In that moment her speech and her sight were both 
restored. 

Her friends came to her and found her recovered. 
They took note of all they had observed. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The Flowering Shrubs. 


CoLETtTr’s ordinary confessor was the Curé of St. Martin. 
This parish was united to the parish of St. Etienne in 
1567, but at the time of which we are writing Jaques 
Guyot, the priest of St. Martin, used to hear the Saint’s 
confessions, Father Pinet still keeping the place of her 
most confidential friend and director. 

The priest of St. Martin, having a very high idea of the 
benefit that must arise from the society of St. Colette, 
used to send his little brother to her, who, when she first 
entered her cell, was only seven years old. ‘This boy, 
Jean Guyot, used to go to her. She taught him to read, 
she taught him also to repeat the Psalms, and through 
her he learnt much of the spiritual life. 

Children are acute observers of things that surround 
them; they have good memories for familiar things ; and 
Jean Guyot at seventy-six years of age having become, 
after a legal education, clerk of the Spiritual Court at 
Corbie, gave in a most solemn manner evidence as to the 
Saint’s life and teaching, to which testimony three other 
aged persons added theirs, having known her, watched 
her, and honoured her as a Saint. 

Though Colette had been relieved from the pain and 
distraction of a multitude of visitors, she was yet willing 
to see many to whom she could be of use, and many 
knew her and loved her, and, with others, while she was 
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still in her cell bore testimony to her supernatural life. 
Father Guyot would send people to her sometimes, for 
unfailing benefit went with her words. Her faithful 
friends still brought to her the necessaries of life, and so 
became witnesses of many things which they afterwards 
made known; and now a new thing, which was known 
to these persons, happened to the Saint. 

There was seen suddenly in her cell a tree, and 
round it a number of small shrubs. The foliage was of 
a brilliant green, and the flowers, which were like shining 
gold, spread around a delicious perfume. 

Colette, full of wonder, yet fearing lest, by a snare of 
Satan, she should feel an emotion of pleasure in any 
work of his, went up to what she saw, seized it in her 
hands and flung the whole out of the window. It all 
vanished into air; but on turning back to her cell, other 
plants appeared; the cell was full of beautiful fragrant 
shrubs ; they moved from one part to another, and never 
faded at the sign of the Cross, but remained in their 
beauty, producing in her heart a sensation of their 
being like familiar friends. One of them fastened on 
her window-sill, and remained there in the sight of 
passers-by. ‘Then an interior voice said to her that 
those delightful objects represented the souls which 
should find shelter under her care, whom she should 
lead by the power of God, and instruct in the science of 
the Saints. There was no disturbance in her mind when 
she heard this ; she felt that she had entirely surrendered 
herself as the Lord’s handmaid to do His work. She 
spoke of herself by this name, and Pere de Vaux, writing 
of her long after, constantly called her the handmaid, 
Ancilla, in pious familiarity, acknowledging her as the 
servant of God. 

Her meek submission had its reward, for she now 
received a knowledge of what would be required of her, 
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which made her understand clearly what those com- 
mands of God were which she would have to fulfil. So 
thoroughly did she comprehend the nature of the work 
which she would have to do, and the position of a 
servant obeying a master, that the knowledge remained 
unforgotten through life. She never spoke of anything 
as her own work; she spoke of all that she had accom- 
plished as that which the Lord had done. 

While these things were occurring in the cell at 
Corbie, Father Pinet was at Hesdin, where the monas- 
tery was to which he belonged. He had kindly visited 
Colette from time to time, faithfully watched over her, 
and encouraged her on her difficult way. He was fail- 
ing in health now, and he knew that he must, in the 
natural course of things, die before her whose soul had 
been committed to his guidance. He thought of her 
with holy anxiety, sometimes writing his instructions 
to her. 

It happened that he too had a vision, and to him also 
there came the explanation of it. He saw a vine, and 
a young woman of great beauty and grace was painfully 
labouring at it, removing every shrivelled leaf and dying 
branch, freeing the ground in which it was planted from 
every weed, and training the young plants which grew 
from the parent root with patient care. Father Pinet 
knew, as he looked on this vision, that the figure so 
diligently at work represented Colette, and there was 
something about her that told him so plainly that she 
would have much to undergo in the work to which she 
was called, that he determined to go to her and warn 
her of it. In his heart he knew that he should die, and 
he cherished a hope that he might remain at Corbie, and 
be comforted in his last hours by the Saint’s exhorta- 
tions. But Colette, when she saw him, said that it was 
not well for a Religious to die out of his convent. She 
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got a conveyance and sent him home, and never again 
did she see him clothed in his mortal flesh. 

Some time after this interview, she said to her two 
friends when they paid her their daily visit, ‘‘ Father 
Pinet is dead. Within this very hour I have seen his 
soul enter heaven.” 

And so it was. His memory was remembered with 
the greatest devotion, and many benefits received from 
God were said to have been obtained by his inter- 
cession. 

But not even the grave could separate those holy 
souls. On every anniversary of his death he appeared 
again to Colette, through the whole of her life. 

He came full of gifts; speaking to her, and bringing, 
according to her needs, abundant favours from heaven. 
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EAU Tein ON 
Peére Henri de Baume. 


HENRI DE BaumeE, known as Henricus de Balma or 
Palma, was a Religious of the Order of St. Francis. 
Some writers have described him as of the family of 
Baume sur Cerdon, ennobled in the world and in the 
Church ; but Guzchenon denies this; and other writers, 
describing him as a Religious of the highest merit, and 
aman of extraordinary learning, refuse to allow him the 
parentage that has been given to him as the son of Jean 
de Baume, of the noble house of Baume sur Cerdon, 
and Marguerite de Coligni.+ 

He was, however, of a good family, with a brother 
occupying an influential position, and he had entered the 
Order of St. Francis at an early age, having made his 
profession with the Cordeliers of Chambéry. His 
Superiors had encouraged his love of learning; his 
powers of application were extraordinary; he became great 
in philosophy and theology. ‘The name occurs in the 
history of the Church. Pierre de Baume was Bishop of 
Geneva in 1534, when the heretical inhabitants, insti- 
gated by the preaching of Guillaume Farel, drove him 
from the place, after which the Catholic Bishop lived 
at Annecy. 

It was the wish of St. Francis that his sons should be 
found in such positions in the world as to give them the 
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benefit of having something to resign. He desired that 
the greatest possible contrast might exist between the 
choice of the Religious and the customs of the world. 

Henri de Baume possessed all those hereditary advan- 
tages likely, by their relinquishment, to prepare him to 
be a good Franciscan ; he had also had through all his 
life such associations with goodness and learning as 
turned his youthful thoughts to piety, and made him in 
his manhood eminent in scholarship, and known and 
reverenced as a holy Religious. His was altogether a 
wonderful character. He was intended to be the holy 
helper of St. Colette in her work of reformation, and he 
was called by God to her assistance in a remarkable way. 
The Community to which he belonged was one of the 
*¢ Strict Observance.” 

Father Henri de Baume’s character as a great theologian 
had become known. Men of learning came to consult him 
on the subject of the unhappy schism that depressed the 
hearts of Christians. It was a calamity which the wise 
and holy could not regard with indifference ; but Father 
Henri was himself in deep affliction on this subject, and 
he could not answer those who came to him, and who 
were in as much trouble as he was himself. Learned as 
he was, he could see no way of relief except through the 
help of God; so he gave himself to prayer. Father 
Henri is said to have formed his character as a theolo- 
gian by a diligent study of the works of that great master 
among the Franciscans, Duns Scotus. 

The Friars Minors had come into England in the life- 
time of their glorious founder, in the year 1219, and from 
the first they had gained great favour in this country. 
In the year 1224 they got to Oxford. They inhabited 
that part which is still known as Paradise Gardens ; and 
by a special grant of Henry III. the north side of their 
church was allowed to be built upon the wall of the city, 
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extending from the Water Gate in St. Ebbes to the little 
postern towards the castle. 

A story of the first appearance of certain of the Friars 
Minors at Oxford is told by Antony & Wood. 

Having mentioned the arrival at Dover of several sent 
over at the expense of the monks of Fecamp (“ Fel- 
camp”), he goes on to give an account of Brother 
Richard de Ingewurde or Ingworth, and Richard of 
Devonshire. When they were at no great distance from 
Oxford, and had lost their way, at nightfall they turned 
off to a country-house or grange of the Benedictine 
monks of Abingdon, six miles from Oxford. He attempts 
to identify this place as being either Great Milton or 
Culham, and gives his opinion that Culham is the place. 
Whichever it was, the Brothers came up at nightfall, and 
knocking lightly at the door, suppliantly, for the love of 
God, asked to be admitted to save them from perishing 
from cold or hunger. The doorkeeper, to whom they 
made these supplications, seeing this miserable pair of 
Brothers, and conjecturing from their patched garments, 
squalid countenances, and foreign appearance, that they 
were Mummers or strolling players, took this news to 
the Prior himself, which was not at all unwelcome, for he, 
with the Sacristan, Cellarer, and two younger monks, 
hastening to the door, freely invited these Brothers to 
come in, hoping that they would be entertained with 
their gesticulations and ludicrous performances. But 
when the Brethren, with sad and composed countenances, 
affirmed that the Benedictines had formed a vain hope, 
and that they were not mean men of that kind, but that 
they had chosen the institute of the apostolic life in the 
service of God, the Benedictines, taking it ill that they 
had been deprived of their amusements, used the Brothers 
with indignity and turned them out. They being now 
deprived of shelter, and not knowing what to do, wan- 
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dered about, and would have composed themselves to 
sleep under a tree unless God had put it into the mind 
of one of the younger monks to look out upon those who 
were about to perish. He obtained a promise from the 
doorkeeper that, when the Prior and the rest of the 
monks should be asleep, he would, out of favour to him, 
open the door to those miserable men. Then, having 
provided them with straw to lie upon, he himself brought 
food to them, and having commended himself to their 
prayers, he went to rest. When that young monk had 
gone to sleep he seemed to himself to behold Christ 
sitting on His tribunal and exercising His supreme 
judgment, and that he heard Him commanding that the 
governors of that place, the Grange, should be placed 
before him. Then there came out opposite to them a 
certain poor man in the habit of the Friars Minors, who 
accused the Prior, with three others, in words like these 
—‘ Avenge, O just Judge, the blood of your servants, 
whom the barbarous cruelty of those men exposed to 
cold and hunger, and the dangers of a most bitter night. 
Remember, O Lord, that, to your servants who have for- 
sworn the pleasures of the world, and were busying them- 
selves to gain the souls for which you suffered death, 
these men denied the common supports of life, which 
they professed themselves willing to give to buffoons.” 
At these words Christ, turning to the Prior, asked 
him to what Order he belonged ; and when he replied to 
the Order of St. Benedict, our Lord demanded of Bene- 
dict, who was then standing by, whether that was true. 
And when St. Benedict answered that these were the 
most wicked overthrowers of his Institute, for that he 
had given his commands that his houses should always 
be open to persons of all kinds needing hospitality, im- 
mediately sentence was given, and the Prior, Sacristan, 
and Cellarer were hanged on an elm standing close by. 
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Next, when Christ beheld that other monk by whose 
good deed the two Franciscan brothers were saved, and 
asked of what Order he was, fearing lest if he should 
acknowledge the Benedictines he should suffer with the 
others, he answered that he was of the Order of St. 
Francis. Upon which our Saviour asked of that poor 
man, now acknowledged to be a Franciscan Friar, if that 
was true. But he, running down to the young monk, 
exclaims, ‘‘ He is mine, O Lord, he is mine, whom from 
this time I receive into my arms and house.” And at 
the same time embracing the young man, he appeared to 
wake him. 

The young monk immediately left his bed, and hastily 
getting on some clothes, went to the Prior, and he found 
him and the other monks nearly suffocated, as if they 
were in truth about to perish by hanging. With some 
trouble they were waked up, and hearing the dream, were 
seized, as was natural, with very great fear; and when the 
pious young monk had hastened to look for his guests 
upon the straw, he found that they had gone away.? 

It is said that this young monk became a Franciscan, 
together with the Abbot of Abingdon, in Oxford. 

The two Franciscan brothers went straight on to 
Oxford, and were received with great charity by the 
Dominicans in their first house in the Jewry ; that is, in 
their house on the block of land bounded on the south 
by Blueboar Lane, on the west by St. Aldates, on the 
north by High Street, and on the east by the narrow lane 
out of High Street into Blueboar Lane. 

John Duns, having entered a convent of the Friars 
Minors at Newcastle when he was very young, went 
through his studies at Oxford and became teacher of 
divinity. He was gifted with the power of explaining 
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with peculiar lucidity the greatest difficulties in theology 
and divinity. He had the glory of maintaining the im- 
maculate conception of the Blessed Virgin as a necessary 
truth, for which he obtained the title of the Doctor Sub- 
tilis. He was not more than thirty-five years of age 
when he died, celebrated through Europe, the pride of 
his Order, and of the Universities of Oxford and Paris.? 

By contemplating such a character as Duns Scotus, and 
by the knowledge which reaches us through such a story 
as we have told, we see what the Friars Minors were like, 
and the spirit in which they worked. 

When we know of Father Henri de Baume that his mind 
was trained through the teaching of Duns Scotus, and 
that he was one who loved the unmitigated Rule of St. 
Francis, we know enough to understand why he became 
the chosen of Heaven to help St. Colette. He was forty 
years of age, and a most exemplary Religious, when he 
obtained leave to quit the convent, intending to seek the 
deliverance of Christians from the schism that was deso- 
lating the Church by praying at the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem for the mercy of God. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Beginning the Pilgrimage. 


FATHER HEnRI intended to goto Marseilles and embark 
for Palestine. He went through Avignon. Living there 
as a recluse was a woman whose’ name was Marion- 
Amante. Her reputation for piety was very great. 
Father Henri went to see her, and he consulted her on 
the subject of his pilgrimage, speaking also of his desire 
to see their first fervour restored to the Franciscans. He 
asked her to pray for him, and agreed to return after 
twenty-four hours to hear what she might have to say. 
When he went back, he was told to go to Corbie in 
Picardie, where God had prepared a faithful soul to do 
great things in his Church, and that with her He had 
appointed him to work. After examination, it appeared 
to Father Henri that this was truly a message from God. 

It so happened that, before beginning his journey, he 
had been to see a very pious woman who was his friend 
and who loved his Order. She was Blanche of Savoy, 
Countess of Geneva. She was niece to the first Anti- 
Pope, Robert de Genéve, who had now been dead about 
ten years, and in whose place another Anti-Pope called 
Benedict XIII. had unhappily been elected. 

Amadeus III., Comte de Genéve, had had several 
children, and among them the Cardinal Robert, the first 
Anti-Pope, and Catherine, who married Amadeus of 
Savoy, Prince d’Achaye, whose daughter was Blanche of 
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Savoy, Father Henri’s friend. ‘The Comté de Genéve 
was ceded to Savoy by a treaty made at Paris in August 
I40l. 

To the Countess Blanche Father Henri went, and he 
told her what had happened. 

She was a woman entirely devoted to good works. 
When she heard of the recluse of Corbie, and saw how 
great an effect had been produced on Father Henri’s 
mind by the holy woman at Avignon, she was so over- 
come as to shed tears abundantly, and to desire above 
all things that she might see Colette. She longed to go 
with him, but that was impossible. She said she should 
follow him with her prayers; and she sent him to a 
friend who lived at Besancon, through which town he 
had determined to go, and whose time was at her own 
command. ‘This was the Baroness de Brissay, a widow, 
to whom her husband had left large possessions, She 
was childless ; she gave alms bountifully, and she loved 
the Franciscans. 

The Countess Blanche saw immediately that this friend 
might go with Father Henri, and of her charity pay the 
expenses of the journey, for Father Henri was already by 
reputation known to'the Baroness de Brissay. He went 
to her with a letter from her friend, and as soon as she 
had heard his story, she offered all that had been ex- 
pected of her, and even proposed to go with him. 

A few days were spent in preparation for the journey, 
and then the Baroness set out for Corbie, taking Father 
Henri with her in the character of her chaplain and 
almoner. The journey took twenty-one days. After 
which time they arrived safely at Corbie. The lady 
travelled in a carriage suitable to her rank, and with 
servants. They put up at an inn. Among the first 
questions they asked of those who received them was, 
whether they knew anything of an extraordinary person 
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said to be living there as a recluse, and then burst forth 
just that tide of words which such an inquiry was likely 
to produce. Everything was told that could be told— 
the wonderful birth of Colette, the excellence of her 
parents, her extraordinary childhood, the miracle of her 
growth, her conferences, her power for good over the 
minds of so many, her being solemnly shut up by the 
Abbot Raoul, the names of the friends who took her 


food, and the name of her Confessor. 


This was all precisely what they wished to hear. They 
asked to be taken to the house where Father Jaques 
Guyot lived. When they got there, they said that they 
had heard of Colette, and they asked if it was possible 
that they could see her? The holy priest heard them say 
this with a smile. 

“¢ You will be astonished at my answer—I believe that 
she expects you.” In words such as these*he replied to 
Father Henri, adding also that Colette had had a director 
from the Order of St. Francis till within six months. 
‘She has confided to me,” he said, “‘ that another will be 
sent her from your Order, and I have no doubt of your 
being the Religious whom she expects.” 

Although Colette could receive what she required 
through the turn, and be spoken to through the grille, it 
appears that she was at that time actually walled up, for 
Father Jaques Guyot had some masonry removed before 
he could take his visitors into the presence of the re- 
cluse. While the work was going on, the strangers were 
told of many of the supernatural events in Colette’s life. 
Thus prepared, Father Guyot took them to the Saint, and 
going away, left those three together. But the strangers 
could neither of them speak. They were overcome by 
feelings of such reverence that not a word could pass 
their lips. Seeing the crucifix hanging against the wall, 
they knelt down before it. Colette, too, kept silence. 
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When they rose she made a sign with her hand directing 
them to the opening in the wall of the church, and all 
three, thanking God, knelt before the adorable Sacrament 
with the deepest devotion. 

Then Colette, after a few moments, broke the silence 
by uttering a prayer to God, which so penetrated the 
heart of Father Henri that he never forgot it. He wrote 
it down, and it remains with his own account of this first 
interview with the Saint. What she uttered was more 
than a prayer ; it was also a protest. She called God to 
witness that it was His work that she was to do, and that 
without His constant help there could be nothing but 
failure. She declared herself to be a miserable worm, 
undeserving of the favours she had received, and incap- 
able of making any return for them. 

It is, however, a remarkable thing that there was no 
hesitation either in the Saint’s mind or with Father 
Henri. There was no examination or study of the 
questions that lay before them; there was neither fear 
nor trembling, such as might belong to the uncertainty 
of a doubting mind ; they acted as persons must be sup- 
posed to act who are under the influence of the Divine 
will, and have no other thought in their hearts than to 
do it. 

It appears that the Baroness de Brissay had been 
anticipating the sight of St. Colette with the liveliest 
pleasure. Her ardent spirit had imagined the delight 
speaking to her, and letting the thoughts of her own 
of warm heart flow forth in plentiful words of rapturous 
delight. But when she found herself in Colette’s pre- 
sence she could not speak. A profound silence was the 
only mode of expression for this new-born veneration. 
Her soul poured forth a mute homage ; the sight over- 
powered her with an excruciating compassion, for the 
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cations, the trouble she had passed through, and the 
perfection of the victory which the soul had won over the 
body had marked her as a living sacrifice. 

In a moment the thoughts of this excellent Baroness 
de Brissay, of whom no one can read with indifference, 
are changed ; and she is wondering over herself, asking 
how it is that she should have been thus suddenly made 
into the helper and protectress of a Saint. What thanks- 
giving can she make to God for being associated with 
St. Colette P 

This first visit has been called the interview of tears. 
It has been said that those three felt on parting that they 
were animated by but one heart. From that hour Father 
Henri became the director of the Saint. 

Colette had given two blocks of wood which she had 
in her room to her visitors, and she herself, when they 
sat, knelt down. Father Henri told her to rise and sit 
as they did. This was pleasantly called her first act of 
obedience towards him. ‘Then, so placed, at his desire 
she told all that we know already of the chief facts of 
her life. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Departure. 


_THE next day Father Henri and the Baroness de Brissay 
again visited Colette. The Saint proceeded to speak to 
him very fully of the revelations made to her, and of her 
undoubting belief in God intending through her to fulfil 
the will of St. Francis respecting the Order he had founded. 
All she said expressed perfectly that which this holy priest 
had so long prayed for ; and the manner of her express- 
ing herself, and the knowledge of the religious life to 
which she had attained, so surprised this learned theo- 
logian that he could only believe she was a miracle of 
Divine teaching. He said within himself that he recog- 
nized the power of God. In this state of mind he began 
his work. The first thing to do was to get a dispensation 
from her vow of perpetual enclosure. 

The Legate of the Anti-Pope, Benedict XIII., was at 
Paris. He was called Antoine de Chaland ; he was Car- 
dinal-deacon. To Paris Father Henri went, the Baroness 
de Brissay also going, and always paying all expenses. 
Antoine de Chaland had heard of St. Colette, and knew 
all that the outside world could know about her. He 
received her petition kindly, and delegated the Bishop of 
Amiens, Jean de Boissy, to examine into the circum- 
stances and report the facts to him. This commission is 
dated from Paris, the 22d of July 1406. 

The Bishop having declared the reasons given by Sunt 
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Colette for wishing to leave her cell such as appeared to 
be good and sufficient, made his report, and she was 
dispensed from her vow of perpetual enclosure by a deed 
dated the 1st of August in the same year, with this con- 
dition, that she was to live in a religious house, either of the 
Franciscans or the Benedictines. All writers say that this 
choice was given in order to prevent the possibility of 
the Benedictines of the Abbey at Corbie resenting the 
permission granted to Colette, who had made her vows 
to the Abbot Raoul. However this might be, the whole 
transaction brings us face to face with the power exercised 
by the Anti-Popes and the position of mind held towards 
them by good Catholics. It has been already described. 
It was not necessary to salvation to come to any decision, 
though all holy souls prayed to be delivered from the 
calamity that overshadowed the Church. It was neces- 
sary to believe that he was the true Pope who had been 
canonically elected ; it was not necessary to know which 
that was. Obedience humbly rendered in the proper 
spirit was received immediately in those disastrous days 
by the great Head of the Church, our blessed Lord 
Himself. 

It means no mitigation of the misery that this division 
in the Church produced to say that holy persons and 
great saints are to be found under the rule of the Anti- 
Popes, as under that of the true successors of St. Peter. 
The merciful designs of God are not to be frustrated by 
human authority. “ Behold, the hand of the Lord is not 
shortened that it cannot save, neither is His ear heavy 
that it cannot hear” (Isa. lix. 1). | Holy hearts were not 
likely to rest in peace in the midst of the iniquity that 
they suffered under. Prayers were offered perpetually. 
No one can imagine a time when saints were more 
wanted—a time when so many of the flock of Christ 
could neither distinguish the voice of the true Shepherd 
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nor recognise his face. So in the midst of war and party 
faction, with the rising din of heresy mingling with the 
uproar of men, ill-governed and ill-used, people are found 
of very remarkable piety, and saints walk the earth—they 
exist not because of the Anti-Popes, but in spite of them ; 
they are the direct gifts of God to His Church in her 
hour of need. 

Within but a little more than thirty years we who now 
live have seen the Vicar of Jesus Christ obliged to leave 
Rome, and we have seen him return to his own city, to 
be robbed, and, in a sense, imprisoned. But Pius IX. 
ruled Christendom with the spiritual arm of apostolic 
strength, which adversity never weakened. We have seen 
the Holy See dispossessed, at least for a time, of its tem- 
poral possessions ; but that crime, great as it is, can never 
deprive the successor of St. Peter of his rights in the 
hearts of Christians, for unto his care our Lord has given 
His Church. And faith has been rewarded in the midst 
of infidelity by having the Immaculate Conception, which 
the Franciscan Doctor Subtilis declared to be a necessary 
truth, placed among the articles of faith. In the midst 
of the wild words of rationalistic disbelief we have heard 
the voice of God the Holy Ghost in the utterances of 
the Vatican Council. 

Loved with a double affection, dear by faith, and 
dear by experience, is to all of us the title of Sovereign 
Pontiff, and the names of those Popes who have made 
adversity glorious. So we look back on the titles occa- 
sionally given to the two Anti-Popes with a jealousy 
all will share, and refuse them that to which they had 
never any right in the sight of God; it cannot even be 
allowed that through them any pontifical virtue flowed. 
God gave; but never through an Anti-Pope what He 
had promised to St. Peter.} 


1 Such reading as has been necessary for this work obliges the 
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Looking at St. Colette and Father Henri de Baume, 
we look on persons with the same desires in their hearts, 
and the same ends in view towards which those desires 
tended—that the Church should be freed from the 
scandal that caused a divided allegiance, and that the 
religious orders should once more fulfil the intention of 
their founders. They were specially called to work for 
the Order to which they belonged. Father Henri, who 
had been educated from his childhood, and had lived in 
the world among those who had encouraged religion and 
learning before he had taken religious vows, knew, no 
doubt, much more of the history that belonged to those 
evil days than the Saint knew. He would know the 
political history of times past and present; he would 
look back and see how the wearying strife of Philippe le 
Bel against Pope Boniface VIII. had injured generally 
the religious spirit of the French people; how the un- 
satisfactory reconciliations between France and Rome 
had at last been followed by consequences even more 

disastrous than their feuds. He would see that the 
angry spirit of the Emperor Louis of Bavaria had made 
the election of the Anti-Popes possible, and the history 
of all previous contests between the Emperors and the 
Pontiffs would be familiar to him. If the exhausted 
spirit of the scholar could have made him despair, the 
holier mind of the Religious would have made him full 
of faith in the coming of help from God. Just as he is 
giving the greatest proof of that faith by setting out on 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem to seek at the Holy Sepul- 
chre the help the Church needed, he is stopped, and 
writer to make these remarks. The reward which, under unhappy 
circumstances, God gave to an obedience which centred in Himself, 
and was an act of trust in Him, has frequently been, through loose 
writing, confounded with such blessings as are received through 


the Pope, in what must be called the natural course of the Church’s 
supernatural way. 
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sent to Corbie, to sustain and direct St. Colette; for 
they have, the same desires, and are to be associated in 
one work. 

How could religious orders flourish while the scandal 
of a divided allegiance weakened God’s Church? 

Colette knew that her work was to be that for which 
St. Francis had asked for her. It had been shown to 
her in her cell, and she had at last come to a knowledge 
of her vocation; but from four years old she had been 
inspired to pray for the removal of the scandal that 
troubled Christendom. 

She will now go forth and work, and she will never 
cease to pray. 

Her leaving Corbie was only spoken of to a few 
faithful friends. ‘They came to her before daybreak, 
and with many tears took leave of her. ‘The Baroness 
de Brissay carried her off at this early hour, before the 
inhabitants of Corbie knew that she was to leave them. 
But before Colette left her cell, she turned to the walls, 
and extending both her arms, shed tears, and called to 
mind the joy she had known within their shelter. She 
rested her head against those walls, she knelt down and 
kissed the floor; she called that enclosure Paradise, and 
thanked God devoutly for the things that had happened 
to her there; and so, full of grief and disfigured by 
emotion, she obeyed her friends’ orders, and went away. 
Father Henri took her to Paris to pay a visit of respect 
to the Legate. He received them with the utmost kind- 
ness. It appears that he was greatly impressed by the 
sight of Colette. There was certainly something about 
her which her biographers have not found it easy to 
describe, but as we learn more we may guess at what it 
was. They left Paris to present themselves at Nice to 
Benedict XIII. ‘The Countess Blanche of Geneva had 
been written to. She had had from Father Henri the 
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promise of a visit, and she was anticipating with emo- 
tions of holy joy the arrival at her house of the wonder- 
ful recluse of Corbie. 

Pére de Vaux has left an account of some parts of this 
journey as he received it from the friends of the Saint. 
Her dress was the same she had worn in the cell; such 
things as were necessary on so long a journey the Baroness 
had provided, but when, at certain parts, they for some 
reason had to be on foot, Colette walked with bare feet 
over ground rough and painful, with that combination 
of modesty and majestic grace which is always attributed 
to her. She pressed on ata pace that it was found diffi- 
cult to keep up with, never appearing to suffer in any way 
from the inconveniences that troubled her companions. 
It was described to be just such a progress as suggested 
the idea of some unseen miraculous support. At one 
place, where sharp stones covered the way and the pas- 
sage across it was difficult to her well-shod companions, 
they declared that her uncovered feet trod the air only 
and never touched the stones. ‘These witnesses also 
testified concerning Colette, that when she spoke of the 
love of our dear Redeemer her words penetrated their 
hearts, producing emotions of tenderness and awakening 
faith to a degree not before experienced ; and that she 
never seemed to look at the way that it was so difficult 
to tread safely; her eyes, with a sweet unearthly light 
dwelling in them, seemed to be always above the earth 
and fixed far-off on the sky before her, as if she had 
heaven in sight. 

They went through Dijon to Bourg-en-Bresse, where 
the young Duke of Savoy lived. He was the cousin of 
the Countess Blanche, and he had greatly desired to see 
Colette. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


The Saint sees the Anti-Pope. 


From Bourg-en-Bresse, where St. Colette made a deep 
impression on the mind of the Count of Savoy, a youth 
of fifteen years of age, she proceeded to Rumilly, where 
the Countess Blanche lived. Her appearance filled all 
hearts with wonder and love. She remained at Rumilly 
a few days, and then went on with Father Henri and the 
Baroness de Brissay towards Nice. 

The Countess Blanche wrote a letter to Benedict XIII., 
whom she knew personally, and in this letter she gave him 
a full account of Colette, and of much that she had felt 

on receiving her as her guest. She also sent one of the 
ladies of her household as the bearer of this letter, who 
travelled in the carriage of the Baroness de Brissay. 

They stopped at a short distance from Nice, and sent 
on the messenger with the letter, wishing to avoid all 
unnecessary detention in a populous city. 

A curious thing is related on the authority of that 
sister, Perrine de Baume, on whom the Saint bestowed 
her confidence, and that of Pere de Vaux, the Saint’s 
confessor in the latter years of her life; it has been 
copied by other biographers, and it has been attributed 
to satanical influence. 

As soon as the lady entrusted by the Countess Blanche 
with the letter to Benedict had reached within a very 
short distance of Nice, having left the Saint and her com- 
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panions behind at the small town where they were to wait 
for her return, she became like one who had suddenly 
lost her senses. She kept exclaiming that she must see 
the Pope, that she must go to the Pope, that she must 
speak to the Pope. On she went, calling this out with a 
loud voice, and with such strange contortions of the body, 
and ridiculous movements of the features of her face that 
a crowd was attracted about her in the street ; rude per- 
sons and children ran after her, while, an object of dis- 
tressing derision, she kept asking for the Pope. 

Alas! where was the Pope? Not in Nice, where 
Benedict was, surrounded by those who have received in 
history the most melancholy name of the “ Cardinals of 
the disobedience.” Nevertheless the Saint has to apply 
for authority to Benedict ; for not even ignorance of the 
truth can make her free to act by herself: the law of the 
Church she must obey as well as she can. 

Charitable persons, seeing this possessed woman in so 
strange a state, and hearing her words, took charge of her 
and went with her to the palace. There the officers of 
the household, whose business it was to receive strangers, 
seeing the superior appearance of this gentlewoman, and 
observing the pity that those persons who had brought 
her to the palace displayed, proposed to her that they 
should take the papers that she carried and themselves 
deliver them to Benedict. She made them promise that 
they would do this without any delay, and then she re- 
linquished the documents which the Countess Blanche 
had entrusted to her care. They were taken straight to 
their destination ; and the handwriting being recognized, 
they were immediately read, after which the Countess’s 
messenger was sent for. 

This poor woman’s work was now done. She entered 
the presence of the Anti-Pope, knelt down, and, with 
marks of great devotion, kissed his foot. She spoke of 
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what she had gone through. She said that after parting 
from Father Henri and the Saint she felt herself over- 
powered by a force such as she could not resist; her 
body had been in captivity to it, but without the consent 
of her will. 

She bore back to the Saint and her companions the 
order for them to proceed to Nice. Everything was 
arranged for the Saint with great consideration, and a 
lodging prepared for her in a religious house, from 
which, on the following day, accompanied by Father 
Henri, the Baroness de Brissay, and many other persons, 
she went into the presence of Benedict. 

The account of this interview comes to us from the 
hand of Pére de Vaux. He says that when she ap- 
proached, Benedict looked with great benignity at her ; 
then rising from the chair on which he was seated at 
some height above her, he suddenly fell to the ground, 
which greatly alarmed her. But that, as he fell, God 
revealed to him all that she was and what she desired. 

She was provided with a paper on which she had 
written her petition, and which she carried in a case 
attached to her girdle. She gave this into the hands of 
Benedict. He looked at it, and passed it to his secre- 
tary ; then he signed to Father Henri to approach, and 
from him he received an account of what he himself, as 
well as St. Colette, desired for the glory of God and the 
prosperity of the Church. 

Every respect that could be rendered to the true Pope 
these holy persons offered to the Anti-Pope ; and, under 
the circumstances, it was tight. As we look back, how- 
ever, knowing what they were not to know for some little 
time, we can hardly reverence sufficiently the trust in 
God that these acts displayed. To have no opinion as to 
which was the true Pope, and at the same time to live a 
life of prayer directed against the existence of the schism, 
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might not have been a very difficult life for pious people 
to lead. But when a time for action came, when the law 
of the Church had to be complied with, Papal permission 
asked for, and the pontifical blessing obtained, how much 
then it must have been to have extinguished all temp- 
tations towards the deceitful partizanship of individual 
judgment. ‘Those who sought at Nice the successor of 
St. Peter, and asked from his hand the commission neces- 
sary before they could work as they wished to work in 
the Church, were like people seeing indistinctly through 
a thick veil, and yet walking on firmly, trusting in God 
to make all things right. 

Like others, they had to follow their superiors. 

Instead of struggling in the destroying gulf of human ~ 
perplexity, they rose to the world of faith: for “ faith is 
the light of time. It alone reaches the truth without 
seeing it, and touches it without feeling it.” 1 

But it is impossible to pass this moment in St. Co- 
lette’s life without feeling that there was towards her at 
this time a remarkable display of the protecting provi- 
dence of God. It was as if persons who had really no 
jurisdiction were not allowed to trouble the Saint by 
putting impediments in her way. 

Her petition was short, and easy to understand; but 
it included so much that, when it came before the Con- 
gregation of Cardinals, there was some hesitation in the 
minds of a few of them. Her prayer was that she might 
make her profession in the Order of Poor Clares, and 
that she might be authorised to associate with herself 
persons who might wish to follow the original Rule of 
the foundress. To this petition was appended a paper 
explaining her desire more fully for the reform of the 
Orders ‘of St. Francis. 

The General of the Order was at that moment at Nice. 

1-Pére Caussade,: S,J: 
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There was what may be called a dangerous vagueness 
in the petition. The General of the Order shared in the 
doubts felt by the hesitating Cardinals, and Colette and 
her petition were in danger of being both dismissed. 

The object of Colette’s visit to Nice was known every- 
where; in the town and neighbourhood it was made a 
subject of general discussion. What was known of her 
was full of wonder ; all that was seen of Father Henri 
excited confidence and affection; but still the Saint’s 
hopes were not in the way of fulfilment. 

There was at this time an epidemic of a very dangerous 
sort in Nice. Deaths were occurring daily. It found its 
way to the College of Cardinals, and was supposed to 
attack those who had been most positively disposed 
against Colette. Anyhow, in the face of the deadly 
epidemic, business proceeded quickly, and more than 
the Saint had dared to ask for was granted. A Papal 
brief set forth that Colette should be from that time 
Abbess General and reformer of the three Orders of 
St. Francis, with the power to form new religious houses ; 
and that Father Henri de Baume should be Superior 
General of all houses that should embrace the reform 
under the Abbess. 

We must here for a moment recall the fact of the 
Anti-Pope, in his first interview with Colette, falling to the 
ground before the Saint, and being in that moment mira- 
culously informed as to what she was and all that she 
wanted. ‘Throughout the discussion he was on her side. 
Through him she received more than she had asked for, 
and all that she had anticipated. Following the inspira- 
tion he had received, he dispensed her from the usual 
noviciate, declaring that the life she had led was a suffi- 
cient preparation for all that was to follow. She made 
her profession to him, after which he conferred on her 
the dignity and power of an Abbess over all who should 
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embrace the reform, with many privileges of great value 
to one so singularly placed. The Bull is dated the 
17th of the kalends of November, which is the 16th of 
October, 1406. 

The presence of the Saint is expressly stated as having 
a visible effect over Benedict, as if the grace that was 
hers was felt by him, as if it enlarged his heart and made 
him eloquent, filling him with fervour, conveying to his 
words and actions an expression of profound respect, 
such as on no other occasion he had ever before dis- 
played, All the spectators, and they were many, including 
the Cardinals, were struck with astonishment. Speaking 
to the Saint, standing before her, and doing God’s will 
in regard to her, Benedict looked, they said, majestic as 
an angel. When he had finished speaking to this ser- 
vant of God, he turned to Father Henri and kissed his 
shoulder ; alluding to the custom of the Franciscans to 
beg their bread and carry what they received in a bag, 
he said, “ Blessed shoulder, which may carry the bread of 
one so holy! Would that I were worthy to beg her daily 
food.” 


CEHINP GER SCL 
Pierre de Lune, and Amadeus, Duke of Savoy. 


Benepicr XIII. was by birth a Spaniard. In his early 
youth he had entered the profession of arms, but having 
left that life, he went through his studies in the Univer- 
sity of Montpelier with great honour. He was in Rome 
with Pope Gregory XI., and he was by him created a 
Cardinal. After the Pope’s death he took part with 
those Cardinals who elected the first Anti-Pope, Clement 
VILI., and he followed him to Avignon, refusing to acknow- 
ledge Pope Urban VI. in Rome. He was the Anti-Pope’s 
Legate in Spain and in France, where he was frequently 
accompanied by St. Vincent Ferrar, and he was conti- 
nually speaking against the schism, declaring his abhor- 
rence of the division in the Church, and protesting that, 
were he in the place of one of the Popes, no conside- 
ration should prevent him from working effectually for 
the reunion of the faithful under one head. But it soon 
appeared that, under these false appearances of piety and 
zeal, he cherished hidden thoughts of pride and ambition. 
Clement VII. having died on September 16, 1394, the 
Cardinals of that obedience, twenty-two in number, in 
the same month elected this very Cardinal, called Pierre 
de Lune, in his place, by the title of Benedict XIII. 
Before this election a written declaration was made, which 
he and the other Cardinals signed, to the effect that 
whoever was elected should, at the desire of the Sacred 
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College, resign, in order to put an end to the schism. 
But when Benedict was elected no inducements could 
prevail with him to keep his word and give peace to the 
Church. Charles VI., the clergy of France, the Univer- 
sity of Paris, and many of the princes of Europe, proposed 
to him that he should abdicate, as the surest and most 
reasonable way of ending the schism. At first he only 
asked to postpone the consideration of what they wished ; 
at last he treated their proposal with derision. He 
begun his reign at Avignon, but in 1402 he fled from 
that city, and, with troops to protect him, retired to 
Chateau-Reinard in Provence. At the Council of Pisa 
in 1409 Benedict was deposéd, and the united Cardinals 
elected Alexander V. as Pope. But Benedict would not 
yield. He even created more Cardinals, and was excom- 
municated in 1417 at the Council of Constance. All the 
great powers in Europe besought him to cease to trouble 
the Church. So, seeing himself abandoned, he retired 
to a small town called Paniscola—not, however, even 
then ceasing to excite rebellion in men’s minds—and 
died there in 1424.1 

This is a very brief account of the man who. kissed the 
shoulder of Father Henri, and, speaking of St. Colette, 
exclaimed in the presence of so many, ‘‘ Would that I 
were worthy to beg her daily bread!” He offered her a 
house in which she might begin her work, but she would 
not have it. She was determined to go back to Corbie, 
for her heart yearned after the holy friends who had 
entreated her to return. 

But before she left she went through one of those con- 
tests between her own natural humility and the will of 
God, from which, but in a far greater degree, she had 
suffered in her cell. She loved the holy habit that she 
wore, but the work that had been laid upon her with the 
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habit of St. Clare she shrunk from in an agony of grief. 
The name of Abbess terrified her ; She could not endure 
the respect with which she found herself treated. ae 
unworthy!” she exclaimed, desiring never to be other 
than Sister Colette. The distress was so great that 
Father Henri had to expostulate with her. Benedict 
sent her a breviary and a little book containing the Rules 
of the Poor Clares according to the intention of their 
foundress. She recovered her serenity, and from that 
time was never known to lose courage. 

The breviary was left to the convent at Besancon, 
where it remained till the French Revolution. It was 
saved, however, and after that time was deposited in the 
convent at Poligny, where it is still preserved. 

The Baroness de Brissay, Father Henri, and the Abbess 
now begun their journey, and again went by Rumilly 
and Bourg-en-Bresse. But before they had got very far 
from Nice the Saint was seized by an illness of an unac- 
countable kind, which attacked her throat and reduced 
her to the agonies of death. It is described by Pere de 
Vaux. The Saint lay dying, as it appeared to the most 
experienced persons. Her tongue was drawn back into 
her throat so that she could not speak. On her face the 
hues of death were spread ; she had no strength left ; every 
breath seemed to be probably her last. At the foot of her 
bed Father Henri and the Baroness prayed with all the 
ardour that belongs to the moment when there has ceased 
to be any helpin man. Suddenly the Saint recovers ;she 
becomes perfectly well, and they pursue their journey. 
Afterwards she said that the Blessed Virgin had cured 
her. 

They went on to Bourg-en-Bresse, and there Count 
Amadeus offered her a part of his own residence in 
which to begin her work. But she refused the offer. It 


was not to be in that way that she would begin on her 
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most arduous task, and she was bent on keeping her word 
to the friends at Corbie who had in her seclusion been so 
faithful to her—she had said that she would return. It 
was now probably that she took leave of the Baroness de 
Brissay, never to see her any more, for she certainly was 
not with her when she entered Corbie. She is said to 
have been no longer living when, four years afterwards, 
the Saint went to Besancon. She parted with her friend, 
and said good-bye to the Count of Savoy, and went on 
to her native place. 

But we must pause, while she travels painfully on, and 
learn more of this young Count Amadeus VIII. of 
Savoy. His father had died in 1391, and he was only 
eight years old when he succeeded him. In 1416 he 
erected Savoy into a Dukedom. Hewas of an excellent 
disposition, inclined to holiness of life, and just the sort 
of youth who would, at fifteen years of age, receive a 
Saint into his house with sentiments of the greatest vene- 
ration and regard. He was the Duke who retired to the 
Priory of Ripaille, and there founded the Order of St. 
Maurice, trying to imitate the solitary life of the hermits. 
Time went on and the Council of Basle was. sitting. 
There were turbulent spirits in the Council. Pope 
Eugene IV. terminated its sitting, but some of the 
fathers—not many in number nor united in opinion— 
refused to obey, and wished to repeat the schism.: They 
elected the Duke of Savoy Pope on the 5th of November 
1439. This was protested against by France very strongly, 
but he was crowned at Basle the following year on the 
24th of June, when he took the name of Felix V. This 
abomination lasted about nine years till the death of 
Pope Eugene. 

The Duke made his formal submission at the Council 
of Lyons in 1449. His submission was so welcome, and 
his character so great, that the Pope made him Cardinal- 
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rector of the Sacred College, and Legate in Germany. 
He died at Geneva, the 7th of January 1451, at sixty-nine 
years of age. Perhaps he had not learnt the great truth, 
so fatally ignored in those evil days into which he had 
been born, that obedience to the See of Peter gives 
strength and consistency to other virtues, being the ap- 
pointed yoke under which it is our safeguard to live. 
Amadeus was so prudent in government, and in the advice 
which neighbouring powers often asked of him, that he 
was called the Solomon of his age. It has been said 
that St. Colette wrote to entreat him to resign the evil 
dignity that had been bestowed upon him, but on this 
matter there is no trustworthy evidence. She was more 
likely to have helped him solely by her prayers. She, 
who so well knew the power of abnegation, love, and 
obedience, would offer to God for her first friend of. the 
House of Savoy the poverty, penance, and prayer then and 
always efficacious. She saw the end of the great schism 
after the Council of Pisa. In her death she knew that 
the heart of Amadeus desired the comfort of obedience, 
that he listened to the entreaties of Charles VII., king of 
France, in the spirit of repentance, and that the trouble 
remaining from the schism was past. 

When the Saint reached her beloved Corbie she found 
no welcome. Every one, with only a few exceptions, 
seemed to be displeased with her; and when there was 
a proposal to found a house of the Poor Clares there, the 
Benedictines at once condemned it. If she had stayed 
in her cell, they would have gone on loving and believing 
in her; but to go away and return with all these new 
ideas was not to be endured. They spread reports about 
her ; they called her evil names, and said she was pos- 
sessed by the devil and a sorceress. Her few faithful 
friends did not dare to defend her; children pointed 
their fingers at her as she walked in the streets which she 
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had known from infancy, and where the holy deeds of her 
youth had been performed. Had she loved Corbie too 
well? had she built too strongly on the influence of old 
associations and human love? She was to learn the 
nothingness of all now. She was despised and deserted. 
The only thing left to her was the Cross. The Bull by 
which she was accredited gave her permission to try to 
found houses of the Reform in Paris and at Noyon, not 
far from Corbie. She went to Noyon, showed the Bull, 
and had more civil treatment from the clergy there than 
from the Benedictines at Corbie ; but only words were 
forthcoming ; no house was offered, no help promised. 
She was again disappointed. Through all, Father Henri 
faithfully cared for her and supported her with courageous 
words, always knowing that in the crosses she received 
some great good was hidden. But Pere de Vaux says 
that before leaving Corbie she went to a hill close by 
and looked down on it, and with tears said, “‘O Corbie, 
Corbie! The days will come when people shall say of 
you—where was it?” It has been observed that these 
words had their accomplishment when, at the time of the 
French Revolution, the place that had long learnt to 
venerate the Saint was overwhelmed as by a wave of 
destruction, so that of the grand Benedictine Abbey of 
such distinguished memory there remains merely heaps 
of ruins and lines of broken wall. 

Colette, after some time spent in Picardie, felt that 
her work was not to be begun there, and so, following 
the advice of Father Henri, she returned to Savoy. She 
went accompanied by two friends—Marie Senechal, who 
was one of those who had been appointed to bring the 
daily food to her cell, and Guillemette Chrétien. It must 
have appeared to be but a small harvest—only two souls 
out of the multitude over whose hearts the Saint had once 
had power. In the time to come there was ample proof 
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of the good this return to Corbie had accomplished. 
But when she begun her journey back to Savoy, all she 
had gained to human eyes was Marie Senechal, Guille- 
mette Chrétien, and the cross of a sorrowful disappoint- 
ment, 
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Ir seems to be quite impossible to come in these days to 
anything approaching a correct judgment of St. Colette, 
or of the treatment to which she was subjected, without 
looking at the dangers belonging to the time in which she 
lived—to the historical scenery in which she stood. 

It is impossible to join in the blame which has been 
freely poured out upon the Abbot Raoul for his conduct 
towards the Saint when we remember how the Hussites, 
following Wyckliffe and preaching his doctrines, were sub- 
verting Christianity wherever they were heard. It is true 
that St. Colette appeared armed with the Bull of Bene- 
dict ; but there was in those days, and most naturally, a 
very liberal interpretation of the obedience due to such 
authority. Appearances were decidedly against the Saint. 
The Devil was actively employed against the cause of 
Christ. He was in many places triumphant, and good 
people in authority resisted Satan in every way within their 
power. In our own country, Lincoln College in Oxford 
was founded expressly to meet and controvert the teach- 
ing of Wyckliffe. The purpose of its existence, as founded 
by Fleming, was to train and maintain a body of learned 
persons to combat by preaching and disputation the per- 
nicious doctrines of his followers. People did what they 
could by public acts and private authority to meet the 
dreaded evil of heretical teaching. 
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We must, therefore, hesitate before blaming good 
parents for refusing to trust their children to the care of 
St. Colette; we cannot wonder that they were afraid 
of her. The dangers that threatened faith were beyond 
imagination. In but a few years unprecedented terrors 
were to be wrought by the Hussites and their leaders ; 
and we who now live are unhappily cognizant of the 
fact that Europe has never recovered from the loss of 
faith which was the evil of those days, and of the more 
fatal days that followed. 

If we take one great name and look for a minute on 
the monster who bore it, we shall have a more distinct 
idea of what there was to fear and guard against. 

Jean Zisca, who was a man of good birth, was brought 
up in the court of Bohemia. He was there in 1419, not 
many years after this visit of St. Colette to Corbie. He 
was called Zisca because he was blind, such being the 
meaning of the word. He lost first one eye in battle and 
then the other ; but even so great a misfortune did not 
prevent him from continuing his command and pursuing 
his abominable career. He had embraced the Hussite 
doctrines, which then pervaded Bohemia, and placed 
himself at the head of an army of forty thousand men 
to enforce this heresy which endangered the lives of all 
enemies and ruined the souls of friends. His barbarities 
against Catholics make one of the darkest pages of his- 
tory. He spared none, but his cruelties were specially 
directed against priests. The plague at last delivered the 
world of this wretched being. He desired, as he lay in 
death’s agonies, that his flesh might be left for beasts 
and foul birds to devour, and that his soldiers should 
take his skin for a drum, on hearing the sound of which 
he promised that their enemies should fly. It was done ; 
and so great a terror did the idea of this drum convey, 
that people, believing it to have a diabolical power, were 
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seized with a panic when they heard it, and fled without 
fighting, as Zisca had promised. 

One such picture is enough. It may serve to throw 
some light on the conduct of the Abbot Raoul when he 
refused to welcome St. Colette, or to listen to any plan 
for beginning her reform at Corbie. 

The place to which Father Henri now took the Saint 
was to the house of his brother. They went some of the 
way on foot, and they begged alms for their maintenance. 
When Colette and her two companions arrived with 
Father Henri at his brother’s house they were welcomed 
hospitably. But the house was in grief and great fear, 
for Allard, the Sezgneur de Baume, was in distress on 
account of his wife, who was expected to die in child- 
birth even at the moment when he received the Saint. 
Allard had heard of Colette; he loved and trusted his 
brother ; he had longed to see the Saint, and he had con- 
sented to receive her and her companions with a heart 
full of joy and faith, He immediately applied to St. 
Colette for help, desiring instantly that she would pray 
for both mother and child. What a welcome it was; 
what a recognition of her power with God! She prayed 
without a question, without a moment's loss of time ; and 
the answer came as quickly. A child was born and the 
mother was safe; no more fear, nor pain, nor anxiety. 
The child was a daughter, and christened after St. Peter, 
Pétronille, of which the common diminutive was Perrine; 
and she became that favoured child of St. Clare the 
Sister Perrine, to whom St. Colette told the events and 
experiences of her early life, who noted down her history, 
who was always the friend confided in, and whose testi- 
mony remained to be received and accepted at the time 
of the Saint’s canonization. 

The Seigneur was bountiful in his acknowledgments. 
‘He placed his house at the Saint’s disposal ; he consented 
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to his eldest daughter, Odille, joining her companions, 
and these three, with the Saint, began there and then, 
in certain mean rooms which were at the back of the 
house, to practise the Rule of St. Clare; and there St. 
Colette began to exhibit that peculiar wisdom in training 
her communities for which she became afterwards cele- 
brated. And while all this was going on in this holy 
house, the infant who was to become one of the glories 
of the Reform, purified by the waters of baptism, uncon- 
scious of the great future that lay before her—the infant 
whose name was to be held in everlasting remembrance— 
lay in her mother’s arms. 

To this day, in memory of the Saint so often saving 
life at the time of woman’s peril, she is invoked to 
bring safety to mothers and save the lives of children, at 
least for baptism. In her convent at Bruges there is 
kept a small piece of her kerchief between a piece of silk 
and gauze, which is lent to women during the time of 
childbirth, and is put over their heads; and blessed 
medals are given in her houses for the same purpose in 
honour of the Saint. 

Allard de Baume made another gift to Colette—his 
second daughter, Matilda, joined her, and the example 
of these sisters was soon followed by other young persons 
of distinguished families, until the part of the house that 
she shared was insufficient for their reception. Father 
Henri applied to the Countess Blanche of Geneva, whose 
bountiful spirit he well knew. She offered part of her 
own chateau ; but Rumilly not being a fortified town, the 
Saint would not hear of it, though, without consulting 
her, the Countess had obtained the permission of Bene- 
dict for her to begin her noviciate there. But the Countess 
Blanche had a house in the town of Baume, and for this 
Father Henri asked. She gave it with the utmost will- 
ingness, and it became the first house of the noviciate. 
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The Saint was at once Abbess and Mistress of Novices. 
She managed all, instructed all; was herself like a living 
book, in which might be read the life of a Religious of 
the Reform. They learnt from her all that St. Francis 
would have them know. She worked as he had asked 
of God to let her work ; she succeeded, for the blessed 
Virgin had prayed she might do the will of God. They 
recited the Divine Office and kept the canonical hours. 
On subjects concerning which the holy Abbess was un- 
certain she received instruction from Heaven. When 
there arose the question of how the Divine Office was 
to be sung, angelic voices filled the room, and gave an 
example of what was to be adopted. | The same has been 
since that day the practice in all the houses of the Reform. 
When this occurred Father Henri was present, and, 
with others, heard the heavenly instruction with humble 
thanksgiving. 

Another time, in the presence of Father Henri, a white 
cord such as the Poor Clares wear came down and rested 
in the Saint’s hand, who in silence received the gift. 

In this first house of the noviciate, the Rule of St. 
Clare was carried out with such fervour as to make a life of 
happiness which may truly be called heavenly. Poverty, 
penance, and prayer were practised, and had the most 
abundant reward, as if Almighty God would at once, and 
in this earliest beginning, show that all that was being 
done was in truth His own work. 

The favours bestowed upon the Saint were not now 
to be received in secret; she was to be known to her 
nuns for that which she was; no doubt was to rest 
upon their great vocation; the approval of God was 
made manifest to their senses. One day when the holy 
Abbess was praying, she saw that demons surrounded 
the residence of the friend who provided the community 
with the necessaries of life. This is supposed to refer to 
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aware that they were menacing with some great danger 
both her friend and herself. She called her Religious 
together, and obtained from God leave for them also to 
see this dreadful sight. They were exceedingly alarmed. 
Then she told them to look again, and they saw angels 
surrounding them, and they knew that they were pro- 
tected from every danger; they saw also a ladder of 
gold, by which angels carried to heaven the prayers of 
the Poor Clares, and the alms of those who helped them. 

But even greater things were shown to these first holy 
souls, who were to be as the strong foundations of a 
house not built by human hands. They were not only 
to know by sight that God protected them, heard their 
prayers, and accepted their poverty, but they were to see 
by His permission what kind of soul inhabited the Saint’s 
body, and what temper of mind possessed their Abbess. 
Her love for the Divine Office in her early youth has 
been already told; but love is a thing we cannot see ; 
we can only believe in its existence and look for its 
fruits. Her children, however, were to be wonderfully 
favoured. To them her devotion was to become visible ; 
they were to see what God’s servant felt. She had a 
sweet and powerful voice, and she always sung with her 
whole heart, full of the offering of prayer and praise as 
it ever was. But as she stood in choir, Sister Perrine 
tells us she became transfigured. The interior love and 
tenderness with which she was gifted became visible on 
her face ; under very severe bodily pains she yet appeared 
glad and even glorified, for there were times when our 
Lord permitted the breath employed in His service to 
be seen proceeding from her lips like waves of light, 
which illuminated the atmosphere above her. They saw 
her face luminous. They saw her whole body enveloped 
in splendour so brilliant as to light the oratory where 
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she prayed. One of the Sisters entering her cell unex- 
pectedly, fell down faint, unable to bear the resplendent 
sight that met her gaze. 

This dear Saint, who thus in the body bore witness to 
the perfect union of her soul with God, lived on prayer. 
It was still as it was in infancy ; she went to prayer as a 
child to its mother’s breast. Years had passed ; fervour 
had not been lessened, and the gifts of God had in- 
creased. Every sense was devoted to His service ; what- 
ever she did was for His glory. His praise was her life ; 
prayer was like the breath of that life; she could not 
cease from prayer and praise. -She prayed for the dead, 
she recited the penitential psalms, she said the Litany of 
the Saints, and, by constant repetitions of the Rosary, 
she lived through the life of our Lord daily again and 
again. She was so fond of the Rosary that the mere 
touch of a bead was enough to excite her heart to an in- 
crease of love. And still she neglected no duty, trained 
the beloved souls committed to her care with motherly 
tenderness and the wisdom of the Saint, and received 
visits from people in the world without any diminu- 
tion of the habitual fervour which blessed her life. Even 
sleep, the most necessary of all things to nature and 
health, could not detain her from prayer for more than a 
small part of the night. She rose up to pray. 

Her life as the holy Abbess and Saint of God was the 
enlarged picture of her miraculous childhood, in which, 
as she told Pére de Vaux, she had heard frightful howl- 
ings when she prayed, and had known it to be the noise 
of demons, but that she had never been distracted by 
these evil spirits, who had often gone away uttering 
sounds of hideous lamentation. Another time, when she 
was approaching forty years of age, she told Sister Per- 
rine that all that she then knew of the spirit and practice 
of the Rule of St. Francis she had known at nine years 
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old. Thus early taught and early chosen—in love, and 
prayer, and praise, in perseverance, fidelity, and patience, 
she had lived, suffered, and succeeded. The house at 
Baume would no longer contain her children. Fulfilling 
in the largest manner the desire of St. Francis, her com- 
panions had left lives of luxury and the best promises of 
the world to embrace with St. Colette the evangelical 
counsels. ‘They led lives of reparation for the sins of 
the world, and spent themselves in prayer to God for the 
mercy that was so much needed. Mer novices came 
after a time even from Corbie :—Jacquette Legrand, who 
had been the companion of Marie Senechal when waiting 
on her in the cell, a meek soul who loved the lowest 
place, and died portress with the Poor Clares at Vevay ; 
Agnes de Vaux from Hesdin, where Father Pinet had 
lived ; Jeanne de Corbie, who became Abbess of d’Aigue- 
perse ; and the Saint’s two cousins, Matthiote and Jeanne 
Francresse. There was another, who was called Mar- 
garet Cayeux, from Picardie. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
The Removal to Besancon. 


THE house at Baume being now too small for the 
number of novices, the Countess Blanche, with delightful 
perseverance, returned to her first proposal that they 
should move to Rumilly, with generous offers as to 
giving up her chateau and leaving it all in the Saint’s 
hands; but the Abbess did not change her mind, and 
refused these offers the second time. 

There was at Besancon a convent of the Urbanists, 
large, and endowed with land, in which there were 
only two nuns left, and they were old. The Countess 
Blanche applied to Benedict, and get from him a Bull, 
dated January 27, 1408, by which he gave the convent 
to St. Colette, on condition that she should take on 
herself the proper maintenance of the two aged nuns in 
any house to which they might like to retire. The Saint 
made no objections, accepted what was offered, but 
never moved from Baume. She did not move till March 
in the year 1410. 

St. Colette knew that the thing she had long prayed 
for was near at hand—the schism was to cease. It must 
have come as the dawn of day to one who has been 
watching and working by faith through the night. 

In May 1408, France and other Christian principali- 
ties renounced their obedience to the Anti-Pope. In 
June the next year, Alexander V., one of the Friars 
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Minors, was elected Pope by the true Cardinals of the 
two obediences. Colette submitted immediately to his 
authority. He was aman gifted with talents and great 
virtue, but not with length of days. He lived, however, 
long enough to know Colette, and to confirm in her 
regard all that she had asked for, and all that she had 
obtained. The healing hand of the true Pope made 
all things right, and she could take possession of the 
Urbanist convent at Besancon under an authority which 
was indisputably from Heaven. Her life was free from 
a great part of the grief that had always until that time 
belonged to it. Her prayers had found their answer. 

She first went with the community to the Countess 
Blanche, who had her niece Matilda, of the House of 
Savoy, staying with her, and they undertook the arrange- 
ment of the journey. 

The Archbishop of Besancon, Thibault de Rouge- 
mont, was full of happiness at the prospect of welcoming 
the holy Abbess; the clergy and people were joyful. 
The only drawback to this picture of gladness is that the 
Baroness de Brissay cannot, among the living, welcome 
the Saint of Corbie to the city where she had lived. 

Besangon was once a great Roman town, with an 
ancient pagan history of ruin and rebuilding. It very 
early received Christianity, and Linus—he who was men- 
tioned by St. Paul in his Second Epistle to Timothy— 
‘“‘ Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia, and all the brethren 
salute thee”—-who was also the third Pope—was the 
first Bishop; and the cathedral contained the treasured 
relics of St. John the Evangelist. St. Linus is called 
the Apostle of Franche-Compté ; and St. Colette would 
remember that Besancon was the home of Father Bassa- 
dan, who at Corbie led her to St. Francis. The Coun- 
tess Blanche and her niece Matilda went with the 
Saint and her children. At the distance of more than a 
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league from Besancon, they were met by the Archbishop 
and a magnificent procession. On each side of the way 
there was a great crowd of people; those nearest the 
road fell on their knees as the Saint appeared. She 
travelled in a conveyance provided by the Countess 
Blanche, which she kept, and which after her death was 
long treasured, till it was destroyed by fire. It was a 
car, of a very common kind, accommodating a few per- 
sons. As they approached the town, the Archbishop 
commanded Colette to get into the carriage with the 
Countess Blanche; her own conveyance, carrying her 
sisters, followed immediately after. When they reached 
the city, they all left the carriages and joined the pro- 
cession. 

She cast one glance on the great multitude, and then, 
with her eyes fixed far off on the sky, went on with 
steady steps, while through the streets the choirs of the 
churches, who had come to meet her, sung the psalms 
she loved so well. Every person of any note was there ; 
the Sisters by her side, overcome by a welcome of such 
magnificence, shed tears: And the Saint was thanking 
God—but not for the welcome she was receiving, but 
for the taunting words and evil names, the dishonour, 
the ridicule, the false witness that had been her crown at 
Corbie. Those thoughts were her consolation. She 
was taken to her convent, preceded by the Archbishop 
and the clergy, and into the convent chapel, which was 
large, and properly fitted up and arranged for her recep- 
tion. ‘There was exposition of the adorable Sacrament 
and benediction, and there she was left with her Sisters, 
and the Countess Blanche and her niece, after the congre- 
gation had departed. She went into her house; she was 
welcomed by the two aged nuns as their protector. One, 
called Simonette, stayed with her, and died in the odour 
of sanctity; the other joined a house of the Bernardines. 
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The question of the endowment in land which was 
attached to this convent St. Colette had arranged before 
her acceptance of the house. By the authority of the 
Pope the property was diverted from its original purpose 
and put to other uses. Chaplaincies were endowed. 
One priest was allowed to say his mass at the convent, 
which was an arrangement most welcome to the nuns. 
When St. Colette entered her new house at Besancon 
with her community, she found that friends had placed 
in it the necessaries of life and a temporary supply of 
food, and that was all. 

The mitigations of the original Rule of St. Clare made 
by Pope Urban pointed principally to endowments. The 
nuns were allowed to have land, and to be endowed with 
more than sufficient to provide them with the necessaries 
of life. It is true that St. Colette found these mitiga- 
tions had been abused ; but it is also true that such com- 
munities as kept within the permitted relaxations of the 
Rule were excellent Religious. They called themselves 
Poor Clares, and were among the most beloved of the 
Order of St. Francis. For an example we have not far 
to seek. Every one knows of a place in London called 
the Minories. ‘From the west part of Tower Hill 
towards Aldgate, being a long continued street, amongst 
other smaller buildings in that road there was some time 
an abbey of nuns of the Order of St. Clare called the 
Minorites, founded by Edmund Earl of Lancaster, Lei- 
cester, and Derby, brother to King Edward I., in the 
year 1293. This house was valued to dispend £418, 8s. 
5d. yearly, and was surrendered by Dame Elizabeth 
Savage, the last Abbess there, to King Henry VIII, in 
1539.”! Eleanor, mother to King Edward, died in this 
Order, and was buried at the Franciscan’s in London. 

We are told in Stow’s Survey that “near adjoining to 
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this abbey, on the south side thereof, was some time a 
farm belonging to the said nunnery.” It was once 
possessed by a man called Goodman, and as Goodman’s 
Fields it has been known to the present day—a rural 
name in the midst of a populous neighbourhood. ‘The 
Earl of Lancaster had been joined by his wife, the Queen 
of Navarre, in founding and endowing this convent. All 
the Poor Clares known in England were endowed, worked 
well, taught the ignorant, fed the poor, and afforded 
refuges before death to some of the greatest women in 
the land. 

In fact, the original Rule of St. Clare had very soon been 
thought too rigid for adoption, and it was relaxed by 
Papal power for the good of the children of Holy Church. 
If any more reasons are required, they are certainly easy 
to find. The religious orders since those days have 
multiplied so much, that no soul now need hunger after 
the religious life and yet be sent starving away. Every 
holy desire can be satisfied ; there is no pious work that 
women can do which cannot now be consecrated to God 
and be made a systematized part of His service. But it 
was not so when St. Francis preached at Assisi. So 
holy souls who had not all St. Clare’s self-abnegation 
asked for special mercies, and holy Mother Church gave 
them. At last the relaxation became the rule, and then 
came St. Colette. 

And she came with a spirit of prayer which words 
could not satisfy, neither can words describe what it was. 
It was a gift from God. She had looked on Christ 
crucified ; she had seen hell ; she had learnt more than 
any one can ever know except by inspiration. She was 
permitted to do what no human being under ordinary 
circumstances can do and live. She had been faithful to 
this extraordinary teaching, and she had been rewarded 
for her fidelity. Her community had been shown what 
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she was—to live with her was to live in perpetual realiza- 
tion of the presence of God, for it was His power that 
lived in the Saint. All in Besancon had heard of her ; 
they had honoured God in their welcome of His hand- 
maid, and they now proceeded to put her power to the 
proof. She had been only fifteen days in Besancon 
when she was desired to work a miracle. 

Already the people knew of her life of prayer, and 
they knew she had been called to pray that the Church 
might be released from the schism to which it had been 
in captivity for thirty years. But though France and 
other sovereign powers had submitted to the true Pope, 
the trouble was not altogether over. Still Aragon, 
Castile, and Navarre refused to yield, and Benedict was 
glad with an unhappy eagerness to receive their obedi- 
ence. ‘There was much left to pray for connected with 
this schism, and St. Vincent Ferrar was devoting him- 
self to the work. This wonder-working Dominican 
was devoted body and mind to obtaining peace for the 
Church and conversion for her enemies. He laboured 
among the Saracens like St. Francis, regarding the 
followers of Mahomet as that which they are—the foes of 
God and of true civilization ; for all civilization which is 
not founded on the law of God is worse than useless ; it 
is like Satan transforming himself into an angel of light 
for his own diabolical purposes. When Colette entered 

‘Besancon he was there preaching in the churches and in 

the streets. Miracles followed on his words perpetually, 
so the people of Besancon had some experience as to 
what the powers of a Saint must be. Before this great 
Saint left Bescancon he visited the Abbess in her con- 
vent. It was the first time of their meeting. They 
became at once united in heart and soul, and never 
ceased from that hour to help each other. 
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On the fifteenth day after the arrival of St. Colette 
there was brought to the convent a well-known person 
afflicted with the worst description of epilepsy and quite 
incurable. She was brought by her relations, and they 
came under the protection of one of the Friars Minors to 
ask for the Saint’s prayers, saying that through her they 
could obtain a cure for this afflicted person—by faith 
they felt sure of this. 

The Saint went to her oratory to pray, first exhorting 
the sick woman to have faith in God. Colette came out 
twice, and said each time, “ Have more faith; you will 
be cured if you will believe in our Lord.” ‘The woman 
each time declared that she had faith, and the Saint went 
back. ‘The third time when she returned she said, “God 
has cured you because you had faith in Him.” ‘The 
reply was, “ God has cured me not because of any faith 
that was found in me, but because of the merit of your 
prayers.” ‘Take care how you say that,” the Saint 
replied, wishing to remain unknown, and to attract to 
herself as little praise as possible. She then told the 
woman to make a pilgrimage to a certain church, and 
that there by faith she would be cured. The woman 
obeyed. Just as she reached the place she had a violent 
fit, but as soon as she entered the graveyard that sur- 
rounded the church she knew that she was cured. 

The Saint often tried to hide the power that was in 
her from those who were to be benefited by it, leading 
them to attribute their cure solely to their own faith and 
obedience finding favour with God; but we do not hear 
of concealment of any kind when she speaks to St. 
Vincent Ferrar. 

It is said that St. Francis and St. Dominic once met 
in a street in Rome, never having seen each other 
before; their eyes met, then with embracing arms they 
fell on each other’s neck, thanked God, and passed on. 
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The story opens a volume of speculation. No doubt St. 
Vincent Ferrar knew what St. Colette was, and it is true 
that, as long as we are in the flesh, “as iron sharpeneth 
iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend ;” 
but also the people of Besancon and the world around 
were now to know Colette. Crowds came for cure of 
diseases of body or mind. She said a few words— 
simple enough they often seem—and grace came and 
cures innumerable. The truth that nothing is impossible 
to God was acted upon, and even the dead were brought 
to the convent that the Saint might give them life. A 
holy man had had the sorrow of a child dying in its 
birth, and unbaptized. The child was brought to the 
Poor Clares. The Sisters wrapped the dead infant in 
their holy mother’s veil, and got her to pray. The child 
showed signs of life, and was immediately baptized and 
called Colette. She grew up, and became a Religious, | 
and Abbess of Pont-a-Mousson. She was alive when 
the Saint’s biographers described the miracle. 

‘Another child having been born dead, and having 
been also buried, its parents were reproached for not 
having applied to the Saint. So determined was the 
blame, that the infant was disinterred and brought to the 
convent gate. It had been dead some days, but such 
faith was to be rewarded. The Saint prayed and life 
returned. The child was baptized. ‘It is one of the 
elect,” she said. Six months after the child died. 

It is written of the Saint that she brought back life in 
this way to over a hundred infants; but such wonders 
were not confined to them. Two years after coming to 
Besancon she brought back to life a youth of fifteen, the 
son of one of the best families in the town, who was 
alive when Pére de Vaux wrote the account of the 
miracle. It was wrought in public. The dead body of 
Jean Boisot was brought in a winding-sheet into the 
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chapel where the Saint was hearing Mass, and there laid 
down. She heard Mass, and when the holy sacrifice had 
been offered, she commanded the dead to rise. Full of 
life and health the youth stood up and went home with 
his parents, an immense concourse of people having 
witnessed the miracle. He became the protector of the 
Poor Clares, bequeathed his gratitude to his posterity, 
and in 1783, the last of his race, M. Boisot, Abbé of St. 
Paul, was living at Besangon. 

At last the multitude that thronged the convent gate 
to get some good from the Saint was more than could 
be borne. ‘The holy Abbess refused to help them. She 
seemed to have forgotten how to be merciful to the dis- 
tressed. But the truth was that, first of all things, she 
was a Poor Clare and the mother of a community, and 
.that she had in that capacity to say No with firmness. 
The Archbishop had to negotiate between the Saint 
and those persons whose faith outlived refusal. 

Certain hours were allotted to the suppliants, and then, 
under obedience, the Saint was more powerful than ever. 
The attestations as to what was done, and the testimony 
of persons of undoubted character as to the truth of 
miracles which were innumerable, have been accepted 
by the gravest authorities. All diseases were cured by 
the sign of the cross. When she showed any reluctance, 
her Religious, knowing what would happen, by some 
little vwse would get the sign made, when cure invariably 
followed. Once one of her nuns was suffering violently 
in her head; she sought for the Abbess, and entreated 
her to make the holy sign upon her. She made it, and 
the sufferer was instantly cured ; but when another suf- 
fering from some malady in her hand asked her help, 
she being troubled to see herself thus believed in, made 
a gesture as if to put aside the suffering hand that was 
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extended to her, but in doing this the hand was touched 
and the miracle occurred. 

Virtue went forth from her clothes; the Saint, covered 
with confusion when these wonders happened, would 
go to her cell and stay there for a considerable time. 
It was impossible for her children to conceal what they 
felt towards this handmaid of the Lord; but it only 
grieved her to see veneration in their countenance 
and manner. ‘‘ My dear sisters,” she once said, “ these 
wonders are not done by me. Help me to thank God, 
who by miracles gives His authority to our Reform. You 
would,” she said, “‘ do more than has been done through 
me if you would spare nothing to gain the heart of the 
Most High. ‘You will gain it undoubtedly if you take 
strongly to heart the three things which, beyond all other 
things, I so often recommend to you—prayer, evangelical 
poverty, and a tender and particular devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, who has made known to me that she 
will be a mother to this house. Towards such a mother 
what tenderness, what love, what gratitude should you 
show!” | 

*3 L’ Abbé de Saint-Laurent. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
The Saint made Known. 


WALKING through life’s silent ways there are many Saints, 
as no one doubts. Their histories are written in the 
book of life, and are not much talked of here. No 
thought carries more consolation with it than that of 
these holy ones, lovers of the Lord Jesus, who save this 
world from sudden judgments, who in their secret lives 
honour God, and whose lowly hearts are full of prayer 
and praise. 

But Colette was not one of these. She can only be 
understood by being looked at from another point of 
view. She was given for a particular purpose, chosen 
from her birth, gifted in childhood, tested and trained in 
her youth. She was a creature exhibiting the miraculous 
power of God. 

Evils arise in this world which only God can cure, and 
He is approached by prayer. He wills to be entreated. 
He raises up Saints of a peculiar sort, public benefactors 
fit for the time in which they live, made strong for a 
special vocation. They are meek, lowly, faithful, full of 
love ; they watch and pray ; their lives are for all time; 
their work leaves a mark on the history of the Church 
militant; they are the property and servants of the 
Church ; they are as means to an end. Such a Saint 
was Colette. She became a Saint in the one only way. 
She was faithful to grace; but then the grace given to 
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her was such as to set her as a light on a hill which 
could not be hid. 

We know very little of such a Saint if we only see what 
she does. We must penetrate farther into the great 
mystery of her existence, and try to see what she is. It 
is like drawing aside a veil with the divine permission 
and looking, at a human soul which our blessed Lord 
has pierced with the rays of His love. What is seen 
is beyond comprehension.. It is altogether a miracle. 
Nobody pretends to explain it. We receive the sight as 
a favour, and have only to be humble and thankful in the 
presence of a vision of the supernatural action of God. 

St. Colette, by divine grace, lived a life of perpetual 
union with God. Her work in the world was all the 
more perfectly done because it never separated her from 
Him. Whatever it was, it became His work because 
done with Him and in Him. Such a life was a life of 
perpetual yearning after His love, of continual offering 
up of herself to His will and for His work ; it was a life 
of constant prayer, of ceaseless, ardent submission ; her 
will was merged in the will of God; all the pure strong 
love of that fervent soul was safe in the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. Thus gifted and thus blessed, she ceased to need 
those things which are necessary to human life. She 
was rested without sleep and nourished without eating. 
Her daily food would not exceed one piece of bread, 
described as being about the size of an egg. Several 
times she went through Lent without eating or drinking. 
It was her habit not to touch food in Holy Week. And 
though it was her usual custom to take one hour of re- 
pose at night, yet it is on record that she has taken in 
eight days scarcely one hour of sleep, and that for one 
whole year she never slept. Yet there was no neglect of 
any duty, no dulness in her conferences, no lessening of 
mortification, no languor, no human weakness of any 
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sort in consequence of these privations. It is not to be 
supposed that by any strength of the human will life 
could be sustained under such circumstances. It was, as 
she said to her Sisters, the will of God to express by 
miracles His approval of the Reform. But she was not 
to lose the merit which the perfect exercise of her free 
will in His service gained for her. Rewards came, and 
the world was to have proof of the union with God which 
had become like her natural life. She was frequently in 
that state which is called ecstasy. 

Not long after the Saint’s occupying her house at 
Besancon she felt extremely ill. She appeared to be 
reduced almost to death. When at her worst, she felt 
herself, as it were, transported into the presence of our 
blessed Lord, and she saw St. Clare standing before 
Him, and heard Him asked to bring her life’s pilgrimage 
to an end, to admit her immediately where they were. 
But then St. Francis appeared and spoke, “O God! did 
you bestow her on me to take her away so soon? She is 
still necessary to me for the reform of my Orders.” The 
Lord heard St. Francis ; and St. Colette, recovering from 
her ecstasy, sorrowfully murmured forth the words, ‘“ Ah! 
St. Francis will not have me die, will not let me go to 
our Lord.” She was perfectly cured. 

This gives us the sight of a creature made fit for 
heaven, yet left on earth to do the will of God; we see 
St. Colette as a chosen instrument for the accomplish- 
ment of the divine intention; we see her kept on earth 
to go on with the work which she had been born to do. 

The states of ecstasy and rapture were not uncommon 
experiences in the life of this dear Saint. Our merciful 
Lord comforted the soul of this wonderful woman by ad- 
mitting it occasionally to the joys of heaven and the sight 
of the Saints. At first, on returning to the natural life, but 
before returning wholly to the conditions of human exist- 
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ence, as if hovering for a few moments between one 
world and the other, she would by a few words betray 
herself, and give to those who heard them some idea 
of what she had seen and experienced. When her Con- 
fessor asked her to speak of these things, she answered 
him with simplicity. Among all who surrounded her there 
was an habitual restraint of all human curiosity in the 
presence of these mysteries, but they learnt enough for 
belief, thanksgiving, and edification, and have transmitted 
much of what was known to us. 

The knowledge of what happened to the Saint could 
not be kept within the walls of her convent; the outside 
world got to know of the heavenly favours granted to 
her. ‘Those who were most intimate with the Poor Clares 
entreated to be allowed to see the Saint at those wonder- 
ful times when her body lay with scarcely any sign of 
life and deprived of every sense, when the soul had 
sought the Lord Jesus Christ with a love which had 
obtained for it an admittance to His presence without 
death. This mysterious state, which many Saints have 
known, was permitted to Colette; and the fact was so 
. well known that her nuns had great difficulty in keeping 
out of their house the crowd of devout persons who 
longed to look at her. 

During Holy Week, while meditating on the sufferings 
of our Blessed Redeemer, she became in this state of 
ecstasy, and so remained for three days and nights. 
Another time, having been fifteen days in this state, she 
was recalled by the voice of Father Henri; her soul 
obeyed his words telling her to return to the natural life. 
Another time when, behind her grille, she had knelt at 
the elevation of the adorable Host, her head dropped 
on the iron bar, and there she remained through three 
winter nights and days, her nuns fearing that she would 
become frozen as she stayed still and inanimate, showing 
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that she lived only by the faintest breathing; without 
any sense of feeling, yet alive; deprived of all power, 
while the soul, too full of love to be withheld by the 
body from the Beloved One, had been received into the 
presence of the Crucified. 

We must remember how, from her earliest years, as 
soon as she could understand, her holy mother had told 
her of the Passion ; how her whole life had been devoted 
to meditation on the sufferings of our Redeemer ; how, 
as we have now seen, the sign of the cross made by her 
hand was answered by the performance of miracles ; 
how her love of the Lord Jesus was such as to send 
her soul into His presence, and leave her waiting 
body in a living death. We have seen this, and now 
we are to have a glimpse of the love and mercy that 
could not leave this perfected soul to desire fruitlessly 
anything that might feed and bless her devotion. She 
had once longed to visit the Holy Land, and let her 
tears fall on the ground our Lord had trod, and press 
with her lips the place where His sacred body had 
reposed. But to do His will and for His sake she had 
made this impossible ; now she longed for a relic of the 
true cross; her soul hungered after what His sacrifice 
had made inestimable in value and holy for ever. She 
had spoken of this wish with the simplicity that belonged 
to her; no one, however, had tried to get for her the 
thing that she desired to behold and possess. But our 
Lord would not keep her waiting; by a heavenly mes- 
senger a cross of gold containing a piece of the true cross 
was brought to her. 

This cross shows on one side the crucifix. On the 
reverse, which encloses the relic, there is in the centre 
a precious stone of a brilliant red colour; four pearls 
appear on the arms of the cross close to the centre, and 
four blue stones at the extremities. The cross has a 
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ring by which to suspend it. It was kept at Besancon 
till the French Revolution, when it was saved happily, 
and is now at the Convent of the Poor Clares at Poligny. 

A written prayer was brought to her from heaven at 
another time, which is recited daily in her convents. 

St. John the Evangelist appeared to her, and brought 
her a ring, which she generally wore. She had a great 
devotion to St. John the Evangelist, who is said to have 
appeared to her more than once. 

When our own St. Edward the Confessor was near the 
close of life, St. John appeared to two Englishmen, whose 
devotion had led them to Jerusalem. After having asked 
them questions as to their country and their faith, he 
gave them a ring to take back to their king, promising 
them a safe return. It was a ring which the King had 
once given to a beggar, having at the moment no other 
alms to bestow. With the ring there was a message to 
say that it was returned to him by the hand of St. John, 
and that he would soon be called to the presence of 
God. The royal palace in Essex of Havering at the 
Bower was so called in memory of this ring, and bears 
its name to this day.! A great interest attaches to such 
traditions as these. There are many more; and in our 
own day the power of God and His merciful kindness 
has not been inactive. There are instances defying all 
explanation of the return of money which had been given 
under peculiar circumstances in the cause of Christ. 

When St. John appeared to St. Colette, he brought 
the espousal ring to her who knew no love but the love 
of the Lord Jesus, and no home but heaven. 


1 Chronicon Johannis Brompton Abbatis Jorvalensis. Ailredus 
Abbas Rievallis de vita et miraculis Edwardi Confessonis, 


CHAPTER XXTH. 
Suffering. 


Tue sufferings St. Colette went through were not all 
self-inflicted. 

She had the will to suffer and the love of suffering, 
for her heart was given to the Crucified, and her desire 
was to suffer for Him. She never spared herself; she 
never faltered in her way of mortification; she never 
ceased to labour for the Church on earth in that day of 
her humiliation, and for the souls in Purgatory; and all 
she did was for the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
“loved the Church, and delivered Himself up for it, 
that He might present it to Himself a glorious Church, 
not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing, but that 
it should be holy and without blemish. Because we 
are members of His body, of His flesh, and-of His 
bones.” ! 

She knew, as we all know, for it is of faith, that we 
can help the souls in Purgatory by our prayers and by 
our deeds. She knew, too, as we all know, that the 
love of our Lord towards us is not contented, nor His 
merciful will fully accomplished, until the justice of God 
is satisfied, and the souls He has redeemed are with 
Him in His glory. Millions of prayers go up daily from 
the hearts of Christians to the throne of grace for the 
souls who are satisfying the justice of God, and detained 
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from His presence till the debt they owe is paid. For 
those detained ones these prayers are accepted, and the 
time of their Purgatory is shortened on their account. 
But to St. Colette, whose sogul was devoted to the Heart 
of Jesus, the ordinary ways were insufficient for the satis- 
fying of her love. She suffered voluntarily in her own 
body the pains of punishments which she had not de- 
served, offering them to His justice, and calling down 
His mercy on the living and the dead. This over- 
whelming love of souls, this longing after the perfect 
accomplishment of our Lord’s will, was rewarded in a 
wonderful way. Her prayers were heard, her love was 
accepted, and she who was willing to be thus utterly 
spent in His service, was rewarded by a supernatural 
gift of pain, and by a power of endurance quite beyond 
all human calculation. 

The sympathy of this woman’s soul with the sufferings 
of our crucified Redeemer had become so perfect, and, 
from her first meditations on the Passion of our Lord 
under the teaching of her holy mother, so much the 
essence of her life and the mainspring of her actions, 
that to taste of the chalice of the divine suffering was 
permitted to her—one drop of the cup drained in the 
Garden of Gethsemane was her great reward; with the 
knowledge of man’s sin and our Saviour’s love ; with the 
understanding of the glorious relationship between the 
Church built on that rock, which is St. Peter, and its 
divine Founder and Head; with the knowledge of all 
the misery that had followed in the train of the calami- 
tous schism; with the perception of the great truth that 
the recovery of spiritual health was to be obtained by the 
revival of true devotion in the religious orders, and 
that she herself was appointed to be the reformer of the 
Order of St. Francis. 

According to human calculation, so great a moral and 
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physical burden could only be borne by a body in health 
and at ease. But it was a work not in any sense to be 
accomplished by human strength. Her sufferings were 
so great as to make her life, from day to day, miracu- 
lous; yet these pains left her when called to see persons 
who came to speak to her on matters connected with 
her communities, or when engaged in works of charity. 
All the night, while others rested, she lay as one 
stretched on the rack ; and, as if to stamp these pains as 
what they were, on every day of the commemoration of 
a martyr, she went through in her body that martyr’s 
sufferings. All about her knew this, and saw this ter- 
rible truth in her anguished countenance, and yet she 
laboured on with a strength that was always equal to her 
work. Such a history gives us the true meaning of the 
words already quoted of that Saint of the Visitation, who 
said that suffering was the greatest honour that could 
ever be attained to, and the one great joy that Paradise 
could never have known: so, when St. Colette was asked 
what would be the severest pain that could be sent to her, 
she replied, “ It would be to pass a day without having 
anything to suffer for my God.” 

It has been already said that when the Saint spoke of 
what was required for the reformation of the evil of the 
days in which she lived, she spoke of no new things, but 
pressed on people that they should observe the teaching 
of Holy Church, and especially keep holy Sundays and 
festivals. It was now known that on Sundays, from the 
first to the second Vespers, her sufferings were constant, 
and of great severity; and also that on festivals there 
was more or less intensity according to the degree of 
solemnity attaching to the day. On such holidays, when 
sins increased and profanations were plentiful, she 
suffered to make reparation for these crimes and to excite 
God’s mercy. In such ways did this woman give proof 
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of the union of her soul with God. But it was not all 
bitterness, 

Pére Caussade says, ‘‘When the soul is right with God 
all goes well; for His part is, as it were, the rebound of 
the soul’s fidelity.” And in the case of St. Colette, what 
was the rebound of fidelity such as hers? Such con- 
solation as came from the knowledge that her work was 
accepted, that sinners were converted, that the souls in 
Purgatory were admitted into the presence of their Re- 
deemer; the consolation of visits from souls set free, of 
the sight of the Saints, of the knowledge of the joys of 
heaven. The atmosphere around her would sometimes 
be like waves of light ; her countenance would be of an 
indescribable beauty ; her eyes would beam with heavenly , 
splendour ; and at Mass the happiness of her heart would 
betray itself by low-breathed sighs of love, welcome, and 
thanksgiving. Her emotion at the moment of the ele- 
vation would overpower her. Notwithstanding all her — 
desires to conceal God’s favours from the observation of 
those around her, she could not help betraying herself. 

When she was a little child, she had come close to her 
mother’s side at those times when that holy woman re- 
turned to her place after having received Holy Communion, 
saying that she was attracted towards her by a sweet and 
most delicate fragrance ; but now the sight of Him whom 
her soul loved attracted her, and she would fall as at 
His feet, as one who saw Him face to face. Then the 
rebound of His love on her soul overcame the body, and 
she rose in the air as if to meet Him. It was too sacred 
a sight for many eyes. It was arranged that she should 
hear Mass by herself, or with only one or two favoured 
nuns to bear her company ; and she did this at an early 
hour, whenever it was possible, at all her convents. 
' There were innumerable witnesses to these heavenly 
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through her whole life. She seemed to belong more to 
heaven than earth; she was like an angel living among 
men; and yet by the exercise of her own free will she 
must guide her life; she is fit to die, but constrained 
to live. It must remain within the limits of her own 
choice, notwithstanding all God’s gifts, whether she will 
be saved or lost. 

This being so; she was a fit object for the assaults of 
Satan. What greater triumph could he achieve than the 
destruction of a soul:so favoured? We can see now the 
value of the experience of the Devil’s power which she 
had obtained in the cell at Corbie. She had come forth 
armed and disciplined, knowing that grace was sufficient 
for her, and able to overcome the evil one. She suffered 
the assaults of Satan in various ways. Heseems to have 
obtained power to exhaust his ingenuity upon her. 
Fiends followed her, and struck her with such blows that 
the sound brought her nuns to her cell, where they found 
her many times bruised and helpless from her injuries. 
Once she was found, after one of these hideous en- 
counters, with her head thrust between the iron bars of 
her window, so that she could not move, and was in 
danger of strangulation. ._No power could withdraw her 
head: A Brother who had been a carpenter was sent for. 
He filed out the bars and released her. .Temptations of 
all kinds were put before her, but only to excite horror 
and disgust. She would find herself surrounded by 
noxious reptiles. A plague of insects filled her cell. 
When she prayed her lamp would be blown out again 
and again, in order to tempt her to impatience and pre- 
vent her praying. Once the lamp was taken up and 
thrown over her Psalter, destroying it apparently, and she 
felt a pang of distress, for she valued her holy books. 
When her confessor desired that the book might be 
brought to him on the following day—having heard what 
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had happened—every mark had disappeared ; and it was 
even cleaner and more beautiful than it had ever been 
before. Her nuns were witnesses to these and other such 
things. Once when her seat was pulled away so that she 
fell to the ground violently, she said to the nun who— 
showing some emotion—helped her to rise, “ What 
would you have ?—he often serves me so.” The evil 
spirits, assuming human forms of hideous aspect, would 
surround the Saint so that she could not raise her eyes 
without beholding the most offensive sights, and from 
this misery she suffered almost incessantly during the 
last seven years of her life. They would bring into her 
cell the corpses of criminals—lost souls—who had been 
executed. In the_name of Jesus she would order them 
to take them away. 

Pere de Vaux declared that he knew no record of any 
Saint who had suffered temptations of such variety and 
such distress. 

Through all her life she was tried, tested, weighed in 
the balance, and by fidelity to the grace bestowed upon 
her she was not found wanting. ‘I have no fear,” she 
said to one. of her nuns, “of these evil spirits. They 
cannot trouble me beyond that which God permits.” 
But over them, by the force of her sanctity, she had 
power. They obeyed her, and left her presence with 
howlings of discontent and despair, Once she saw an 
enormous black lion before her. She cried out, “Oh, 
miserable being who has lost God, leave this place !” 
“Lost God!” cried the demon, “lost God! Do you 
know truly the meaning of what you have said? Lost 
God!” The horrible apparition seemed to shudder 
under the words ; and with groanings, repeated again and 
again, “ To have lost God !—to have lost God!” “ Who 
has made a hell, that shall endure for eternity,” 
added the Saint. On which with a great cry the demon 
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repeated the word, ‘‘ Eternity ! eternity !” Then bursting 
forth into blasphemies so frightful that they apparently 
reduced the Saint to the point of death, he left the place, 
cursing her as he disappeared. : 

Such were the victories Colette was to win, and such 
the discipline she was to go through, before she could 
perfectly accomplish the desire of St. Francis, or regain 
for the crown of St. Clare the lost brightness of the jewels 
of prayer, poverty, and penance. 

It must be remembered that through all her life she 
never was free from supernatural pain, except for short 
intervals and for certain purposes ; that Satan never left 
off fighting for her soul, and that she, with a perfect per- 
severance, continued her life of self-imposed mortification. 
Her obedience was always unfailing, unreasoning, abso- 
lute. In the midst of a life which cannot be other than 
terrible to our minds, Father Henri discovered that the 
chain had never been removed with which in the cell at 
Corbie she had bound her body. She had worn this 
instrument of pain through all her journeys, her sicknesses, 
and her many labours. He told her to take it off and 
use it no longer. ‘ But it had worn itself into her flesh, 
and was in parts imbedded in it. She could not take it 
off; but yet she obeyed. She found means to attach 
one end to the fastening of her door, and then tore her- 
self free. It was an act of inconceivable courage ; it was 
an act of perfect trust in God, who was her helper in 
every hour of need. Her torn flesh healed, no indul- 
gence was needed, no work was relaxed. 

That body, which to her had become a means of 
mortification, was so purified by the sovereign power of 
the Creator, that those who approached her were aware 
of a refined and exquisite perfume, In many cases pro- 
ductive of miraculous effects. 
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CHAPTEHR _XXEV. 
Continued Success. 


EVERY ONE who contemplates the life of St. Colette must 
feel painfully the poverty of words and the inability that 
attaches to all attempts to speak of the things of God. 
The most that can be done is to arrange the facts and 
leave their teaching in the care of the Saint herself. No 
more need be said of what she suffered or of what she 
was. What she did may now appear, and those things 
are historical ; not done in a corner, but before Chris- 
tendom ; not accomplished by mere persistent womanly 
determination, but in the appointed ways—by Papal 
authority, by human help from all classes, at the prayer 
of crowned heads, in answer to the cries of souls in 
extremity, in obedience to the will of God. 

The house at Besancon no longer afforded space to 
admit all of those who desired to join the Poor Clares of 
the Reform of St. Colette. It became necessary to think 
of establishing another convent. At this moment Mar- 
garet, Duchess of Burgundy, desired to found a house of 
Poor Clares at Dijon, where she lived, and she sent 
Guillaume de Vienne, who governed Franche-Compté in 
the Duke’s name, to ask if the Saint would visit her. The 
governor was a holy man much interested in the Reform. 
His residence was on the way between Besancon and 
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Dijon, and was called Gray. The Saint received him 
kindly, and went back with him to Dijon. He took her 
to Gray, and offered to found there with her a house of 
the Reformed. ‘The Duchess, who had heard much of 
the Saint, offered to found for her. at Dijon, and her 
friend the Countess Blanche once more offered Rumilly. 
But, much as she was pressed for a new house, the old 
objections to Rumilly remained, and she disliked the 
presence of the Court at Dijon. She thought Auxonne 
suited her best. It was an old, peaceful, walled town, 
where there would not be many distractions to trouble 
souls devoted to seclusion and poverty. The Chateau 
de Rouvre, which belonged to the Duchess, was near 
Auxonne, so she consented to help the Saint to obtain 
what she wished, and Father Henri was sent to Paris to 
ask the Duke to give them some property there. The 
Duke made the desired gift. Guillaume de Vienne gave 
up his hopes as to Gray, and generously helped her 
at Auxonne, and the Countess Blanche, whose love 
for the Saint grew with her knowledge of her, be- 
stowed on Auxonne the money which she had hoped 
to spend at Rumilly. The Saint showed an extraordi- 
nary aptitude-for business. All minds were impressed 
by this; all hearts were inclined to obey her. When the 
Duchess saw the cells prepared for the Poor Clares, she 
compared them to cages, and wished to enlarge them. 
But no alteration was allowed, and, greatly aided by the 
obedient Guillaume de Vienne, the new monastery was 
built, and the Bull for its canonical erection was signed 
by John XXIII., who was then Pope. ‘The future, how- 
ever, proved the wisdom of the Duchess. Auxonne was 
not healthy, and the Saint consented to the cells and 
offices being enlarged ; but now, in October 1412, she 
made her choice of such Sisters at Besancon as were best 
suited to the new house, and arranged to set out with them 
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at the end of the month. When the inhabitants of Besan- 
con heard of this, they were in great grief, fearing that 
their beloved Saint would be lost to them. ‘The agita- 
tion was extreme. The convent was besieged by per- 
sons representing all classes of society, and bearing to 
the Saint the general supplication that she would not 
desert a town of which she was the glory, and whose 
people had given her such worshipful love. She was 
confused, and even shocked, at being appealed to in this 
manner. But no one had any mercy on her humility. 
She had to comfort them, and answer that she should 
only leave them for a time, and that she should certainly 
return. It was a great consolation to her to get the 
house built at-Auxonne. She had had to postpone the 
time of reception to so many ; the vocation which had 
fallen on members of some of the most distinguished 
families had to be preserved and cherished under cir- 
cumstances full-of danger. She depended with perfect 
faith on God to keep His own, but she worked with. all 
the ardour of a true mother for these waiting souls, who 
longed to be called the daughters of St. Clare. 

But now Dole claimed her, as well as Auxonne, as we 
must see. 

The town of Dole on the Doux was the capital town 
of Franche-Compté. Philip, the good Duke of Bur- 
gundy, founded a university there in 1426. Louis 
XI. took Dole in 1479 and sacked it. The Emperor 
Charles in 1530 fortified it. From the French and the 
Spaniards it had no rest. All Franche-Compté now 
belongs to France, as it did formerly. Dole is a fine 
place, situated in the midst of a fertile and beautiful 
country, and the town is rich in religious buildings. 

In this town there was a house of the Friars Minors, 
and John XXIII. placed this convent at the disposal of 
St. Colette for the introduction of the Reform. From 
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this house proceeded the incalculable benefits which 
resulted to the Church from the reform of the Friars 
Minors, The spirit awakened in the convent at Dole 
spread like a living fire among the sons of St. Francis, 
and added a glory to the name of St. Colette which can 
never be separated from her history.! It was a great, 
and even a wonderful work to be begun by a woman, 
though that woman was a Saint, and acting under the 
permission and direction of the Apostolic See. “When 
she begun it she was helped by God. Not only as He 
always helped her, but by-those signal marks of His 
presence and indications of His will which placed the 
fact of her being a divinely-appointed instrument quite 
beyond dispute. 

On her second visit to Auxonne, she determined to go 
by Dole. The Community was said to be of the strict 
observance, but the spirit of the house had but little 
correspondence with its name. Father Henri was 
known to the Friars, and through him they had learnt 
about St. Colette, but there was a very general sensation 
of opposition to her authority and interference. The 
relaxations allowed at Dole had, however, brought upon 
them the authority of the Pontiff, and now the Saint set 
out to visit them. 

On this journey, which was not a very long one, she 
rode on an ass. Father Henri went before her, and 
Mother Agnes de Vaux and Sister Catherine Rufine 
walked by her side. When they had got just beyond 
Besancon, the Saint became lost in ecstasy ; above and 
around her was supernatural light ; the glory about her 
head illuminated the figure of Father Henri. Her eyes 
were fixed, and raised toward heaven ; she did not see, 
nor hear, nor feel anything. On they went. They met 
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glory. 
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travellers on the way, who, amazed at the sight of the 
Saint, stopped to gaze, knelt down, rose, and followed 
them. The labourers in the fields left their work and 
followed the Saint. The people pressed closer to her, 
kissed her hands and her dress, but she knew nothing of 
what was happening around her. On they went, accom- 
panied by an increasing crowd of wonder-struck persons, 
till they came within a short distance of Dole, where 
there was a cross, when the ecstasy ceased. At this 
cross she dismounted, and she beheld with astonishment 
an assemblage of people, expressing by various acts 
their veneration for her. They had to tell her what had 
happened. As was always the case on such occasions, 
she was overwhelmed with confusion. Some of those 
who had seen her had hastened on to Dole, and spoken 
of the Saint’s approach, and of the wonders that had 
occurred. She walked with bare feet into the town. 
The inhabitants came out in a great multitude to receive 
and welcome her; and she was then conducted to a 
small house opposite the Franciscan.convent. The 
Friars Minors, singing the praises of God, came proces- 
sionally and conducted her to the chapel. On entering 
it, she was again in ecstasy in the sight of the Brothers. 
When she was once more herself they conducted her to a 
room, where she spoke of the following of our Lord in 
His poverty, and of the glory of the life of the Religious, 
with such unction as might be expected from one so 
favoured. It seemed that her work was done. What 
they had been told, what they had seen and heard, 
seemed to have convinced the Religious that she was 
really God’s messenger for the reformation of their 
Order. All those who were there declared their willing- 
ness to accept the Reform, and the Saint on the follow- 
ing day continued her journey. 

As she entered Auxonne many persons of great respec- 
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tability and acknowledged virtue declared that they saw 
a troop of demons fly furiously from the town, with cries, 
declaring that they were chased thence by the servant of 
God. 

St. Colette took possession of the house at Auxonne 
on the 28th of October 1412. ‘The house was not finished, 
neither was the church begun ; but the first stone of the 
church was laid on the 3d of the following month. 

There was now a want of money. ‘The generosity of 
friends had beer already great; the Saint prayed for 
help to God, and by His angels He sent her five hundred 
crowns of gold. It appears to be the first time—but it 
was not the last—of such help being given to her. The 
gold was unworn and beautiful to the eye. 

Other miracles occurred. The church was built, the 
nuns were fully established in their house, and Mother 
Agnes de Vaux was made the Superior. 

But in the house at Dole there were evil spirits at 
work. 

Some time before, one of the Fathers called Jean 
Foucault had been the Superior. He was a man of 
great intelligence, and he exercised considerable influ- 
ence over persons both without and within the house. 
His taste was for luxury —what we may call luxury 
when contrasted with the Rule of St. Francis. He 
had good furniture in his room, and many adornments 
and decorations. He was the great opponent of the 
Saint, and he had influenced two others to join him 
in refusing the Reform. He felt sure of success, 
and cried out in his triumph—alluding to the rocky 
scenery which rose high above the town of Besancon— 
“Colette, Colette! you are more likely to move the 
rock of Chaudane than to take possession of the convent 
of Dole!” 

This man and the two Friars who joined with him took 
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the case before a civil tribunal, and they prayed to be 
protected by law, saying that they had a right to remain 
in the convent where they had made their profession, and 
that they were not to be obliged to submit to innova- 
tions. 

The authorities who were to pronounce judgment in 
the case were seven in number. Among them was Etienne 
de Grandval, who held a legal appointment, and was fully 
acquainted with all that concerned Colette. He had the 
profoundest respect for her, and was an advocate of the 
Reform. He thought that the case was going against the 
Saint. He dreaded the scandal that must arise if the 
decision of the civil tribunal should be contrary to the 
spiritual authority with which the Saint was invested; so 
he set out for Besancon, hoping that, in an interview 
with Colette, he might arrange a compromise. It was a 
most important moment, and no one knew its import- 
ance better than Etienne de Grandval. The reform 
of the Friars Minors appeared to be necessary to the 
Poor Clares. Without Confessors and Directors of the 
Reform, how could the houses of the Poor Clares 
preserve their fervour, or be supported in perseverance? 
Those who loved comforts and luxuries, endowments 
and social enjoyments, would be sure to suggest the 
relaxations to others which they allowed to themselves ; 
and as all this rose before the good man’s mind, he de- 
termined that a compromise of some sort would be far 
better for the Poor Clares than the difficulties that would 
result from the loss of their cause. As he approached 
Besancon, he saw before him the apparition of the Saint. 
She spoke to him. ‘Return immediately,” she said, 
“and you will win the cause.” He went back, and 
found that the votes were on each side equal, and that 
his voice gave the victory to Colette. An arrangement 
was made, by which the three who refused the Reform 
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were to be supplied with a sufficient maintenance from the 
funds of the convent. By the rest of the Community 
the Rule of St. Francis was accepted in its integrity, and 
carried out to the glory of God with most edifying zeal. 

The sight was more than their old friends could endure. 
The world grew angry. The house, great in its humility, 
rich in its love of poverty, and strong in its perseverance, 
was deserted by former benefactors, and so unrelenting 
was the persecution, that the Friars were in danger of 
being starved. Then the brave Mother Agnes de Vaux 
divided with the Friars Minors of Dole what the house 
at Auxonne received; week after week she shared the 
store of corn which gave them bread, and week after 
week the store was replenished and the corn returned ; 
but not through the instrumentality of human hearts 
suggesting charity to willing hands, but by the almighty 
power of God. For a whole year this miracle went on, 
and the store was never diminished. No wonder that 
the Reform flourished, and that its roots struck deep, for 
it was founded in miracles, and nourished in its infancy 
by the visible mercies of God. 

Vocations increased, and the Saint fixed on Poligny 
as a town in all ways suited to the requirements of the 
Reform. »She applied to the Duchess of Burgundy, who 
had become the ardent friend of the Poor Clares, and 
the Duke being that year at Dijon, he acceded to his 
wife’s request, and gave a disused arsenal to the Saint. 

The Countess Blanche herself took the Saint to 
Poligny. They arrived there on the 15th of June 1415, 
and without any unnecessary delay the first stone of the 
church was laid. 

But a stop was suddenly put to these proceedings. 
Poligny was at the first to receive the mark of the cross. 
The power of the Duke to make the gift was disputed, 
and the building stopped. The trouble only lasted a 
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few weeks; the Duke empowered Guillaume de Vienne 
to act in his name, and with his written authority. He 
was not only told to put an immediate end to all opposi- 
tion, but to protect the Saint, and furnish all things neces- 
sary for the erection of the convent, leaving him to fix 
the amount required and the quality of the materials. 
She gave full liberty now to her love of poverty. The 
building was a representation of the least that could 
suffice for the carrying out of the Rule and for the 
worship of God. Her own oratory was nearly dark, and 
so low that she could scarcely stand upright in it. The 
privations of the cell at Corbie were reproduced. There 
is preserved to this day at Poligny a wooden porringer 
used by the Saint for her food. 

The greatest goodwill was shown towards the building. 
The nuns were there before their house was finished, and 
the mother of the Duchess’s almoner took them to live 
with her. But, to the horror of the Saint, she found that 
some materials were being brought to the building ona 
holiday of obligation. The distress she exhibited was 
such as to make the spectators fear lest it should be fol- 
lowed by some manifestation of the vengeance of Heaven. 

It was a time of ‘unholy freedom, and the commands 
of the Church were perpetually broken through the law- 
lessness that had accompanied those days of political 
strife, broken faith, and perpetual bloodshed; but St. 
Colette, where the glory of God was concerned, excused 
no one. Sometimes persons who had made money by 
following their worldly calling on such days, struck by 
contrition, would bring their profits to her in a spirit 
of repentance, to be used for the benefit of her houses ; 
but she would never have anything to do with ill-gotten 
gains ; no necessity would make her accept such alms. 

She would never travel on days of obligation, She 
was exceedingly careful never to give any excuse in her 
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own conduct to those who continued to desecrate days 
which belonged to God. Once, when on a journey 
through a part of the country in peril from armed men, 
who were ravaging the villages like robbers, she stopped 
in a small hamlet for Sunday, and the next day being 
a festival, she remained in the same place, refusing 
to travel, though every hour the visit of these depreda- 
tors was expected. Her faithfulness saved the people. 
All the neighbouring villages suffered, but the place 
where she rested was never approached. She considered 
that the profanation of Sundays and festivals of obligation 
was the cause of the social misery of the day. 

The convent at Poligny was finished ; but there was 
one great privation which troubled the Saint: there was 
no water to be got. All that was required had to be 
brought to the convent by persons employed for the 
work. It was areal grief, which weighed heavily on the 
Saint’s mind, for the things of the outer world came in 
with the water-carriers, and prevention was impossible. 

On Wednesday in’ the fourth week in Lent, the 
Gospel told of the woman of Samaria, who at the well 
listened to our Lord’s words, and said, ‘‘ Give me of this 
water.” The Saint adopted the words, applying them to 
the temporal necessities of the Community, and again and 
again, actuated, as it were, by an interior force, she said, 
“ Lord, give me this water.” An answer came ; and she was 
assured that if the well-sinkers, who had at every attempt 
been disappointed, would try at a given place again, they 
would find what she required. They dug again at her 
order, and soon, to their surprise, the water sprung 
abundantly. From that time the spring, which was pure 
and fresh, never abated in quantity till the year 1819, 
when it became for a time less plentiful. The cause was 
traced to the excavations which the reconstruction of the 
chapel made necessary. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
Poligny. 


THe name of Poligny must always be dear to those who 
love St. Colette, for she showed to that place an affec- 
tionate preference in her life. There for seven years she 
lived, and there. many. treasures. connected with her 
memory are at this day preserved. 

She made Poligny the place of the noviciate. She 
took the place of Abbess, and there she trained Perrine 
de Baume, the beloved Sister to whom we owe so much, 
who wrote down from the lips of her uncle, Father Henni, 
and Agnes de Vaux so much of the Saint’s history, and 
who from her own. knowledge afterwards continued the 
miraculous chronicle of events belonging to her glorious 
life. . Poligny was.a peaceful place, which had_ suffered 
comparatively little from. the tumult of the times. . The 
people were industrious and holy, and they had given 
the Saint.a loving welcome... They went to her in their 
troubles, and seemed to expect miracles from her hands 
as a matter of course. In the house her discipline was 
perfect, and her care for her children became frequently 
miraculous. Perrine de Baume must have been placed 
under her care when she could not have been more than 
ten years old. She acted as Secretary before she entered 
the noviciate, and used to attend on her beloved Saint, 
in many ways helping her in her painful life, and being 
wonderfully instructed and protected in return. 
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Once Perrine had hurt her arm, and when doing some- 
thing for the holy Abbess she betrayed in her counten- 
ance the pain she suffered. She was asked what was the 
matter, and she showed her arm wrapped with linen. 
“Take it off and you will be well,” said the Saint. 
Perrine obeyed, and the cure was immediate. Another 
time, when she was so ill as to be in the Infirmary, the 
Saint came to her and said, ‘Go and occupy my bed; i 
and again visiting Perrine within a short space of time, 
she said, “You can get up and resume your.duties of 
Secretary.” She rose up perfectly well. The care she 
took of the souls of her children even exceeded the 
mercies she was always ready to render to the bodies of 
the afflicted. Her instructions were simple, strong, and 
unvarying. The source of all spirituality was to be 
found in meditation on the Passion of our Blessed Lord. 
She had, in truth, received the spirit of St. Francis from 
her childhood ; she had worked it out in its perfection ; 
she knew whence it came, and whither it would take her 
children, if they were only faithful to the humility in which 
all other virtues are comprised, and especially the virtue 
of obedience. : 

The sublime paradox shown to us by the religious 
orders is, that the poor only are rich; that only the 
obedient can govern ; and that the truly humble are the 
really great. ‘They supply to us a perpetual commentary: 
on the words of our Divine Redeemer, “Blessed are 
the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven; 
blessed are the meek, for they shall possess the land.” 

There is so much of the worship of the human intellect 
in these days, and the responsibility of man towards him- 
self in his human nature is so distorted, that these words 
have become to some persons hard to understand. No 
one denies that man may give honour to God by the 
elevation of the intellect to its highest point; but there is 
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something higher than the intellect ; the soul claims the 
intellectual powers as its servants, and must keep before 
God its mastery over the mind. Where the grace of 
vocation falls, the intellect submits. to an obedience of 
which the judgment has already approved. The human 
being may be said to lose personal identity in the world 
to become a part of a great whole consecrated to the 
conquering of that world, to making the kingdoms of the 
earth into the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. To 
enter on such a life without humility is to fail; to succeed 
in it without obedience is impossible. 

The Saint presses on her daughters the necessity of 
obedience in the most uncompromising manner. ‘ My 
Sisters,” she says, “you must thoroughly comprehend 
that, concerning all times and all things as to which your 
superiors may command you or forbid you, you are to 
use neither your will, nor your senses, nor your judg- 
ment, but promptly and joyfully, for the love of our 
Lord, Who, while here on earth, did the will of God, you 
must submit yourself to the-will and determination of 
whoever is in authority.” Then she presses on them the 
consideration that they are to offer the submission of 
their minds and wills in honour of Him who, on earth, 
was obedient even unto death. And she says, ‘ There 
is no sacrifice in the world that so much pleases our Lord 
as a true and perfect obedience.” And so, though she 
ruled with angelic perfection as an Abbess, when she 
resigned that dignity to another, and took her place 
among those who did the manual labour of the house, 
she obeyed with a meekness which was as perfect as her 
Rule ; always, however, leading the life of prayer which so 
wonderfully distinguished her; cleaning the house, work- 
ing in the kitchen, raising all things to the dignity of an 
offering to God, because done perfectly to His honour 
and in the realization of His presence. 

by 
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There was one subject on which the Saint’s mind was 
made up with remarkable firmness. It was that the 
offering of their hearts which the Poor Clares made to 
God should be a perfect one. She would have the world 
they had left entirely excluded from their thoughts. She 
would even have their past life forgotten. The princess 
who had passed her youth at a royal court was to forget 
the splendour to which she had been born ; the lowest 
and youngest might rank above such in the sight of our 
Lord, and it was for His honour and glory that they had 
come to St. Colette, and not for their own. Among 
the Poor Clares there was to be no rank but that of 
virtue, of which God was the Judge. St. Colette shut 
the door on vanity, and the idea of pride made her 
shudder. It was asin of which the thought was not to 
be entertained—it had damned Lucifer! Thus her 
courage was equal to her gentleness, and she kept all the 
hearts she gained, not for herself, but for God. 

There was at Poligny a wealthy merchant called Jean 
Courault. He had welcomed and helped the Saint, and 
one day what appeared to be a chance word from her 
mouth convinced him of the danger and uselessness of 
great wealth unless largely used for the glory of God. 
He retired from commerce, increased his almsgiving, 
and rejoiced in his practice of economy for the good of 
others. He became very holy and the faithful friend of 
Colette. She returned his friendship by acts of extra- 
ordinary protection towards himself and his family. She 
once saved him by her prayers from being drowned ; and 
again he was saved when crossing a river from falling into 
an abyss which the water hid from him by being stopped 
by her apparition. His wife was twice delivered from 
death by the Saint, the last time being at the hour of 
childbirth, when the child was also saved. 

A year after this last miracle St. Colette told Jean 
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Courault to bring his children to see her. He brought all 
but the eldest boy. She said, “ These are not all.” Then 
he told her he had left the eldest at home, and said that 
he looked on him to be his support in old age. “Ah!” 
she said, “but you should give your first-born to God.” 
Then she prophesied what should become of each of the 
children. ‘The eldest, Philip, she said, would become an 
Augustinian in the house of St. Etienneat Dijon; thesecond, 
Pierre, a Religious at Cluny ; one of the sisters, she said, 
would be a Poor Clare of the Reform—all of which came 
true. But of the youngest the Saint would not speak. 

Afterwards, when they brought the child to her full of 
health and high spirits, she only looked sadly on it. In 
a short time the child fell ill, and they came to her for 
help. But she only spoke to them of the faith which 
should help parents to give their children to God. Soon 
after the child died. The parents then came to the Saint 
for consolation, and she told them that she had prayed 
for the boy’s death because it had been revealed to her 
that, had he lived, his soul would have been lost. 

It is a very pleasant thing to know of Pierre Courault 
that the Religious who received him when he entered 
on his vocation was Jean Foucault, who had opposed the 
Saint at Dole and taken the question of her authority 
before a civil tribunal. He had himself become a fer- 
vent disciple of the Reform; and so greatly had the 
houses of the Reform increased among the Friars Minors, 
that it became necessary to lay their case before the 
Council which was opened at Constance in November 
1414. The Council confirmed the nghts of the Re- 
formed, and also confirmed their rights to those whose 
vows had not bound them to the rigours of the original 
Rule. Convents of the Reform were multiplied more than 
can be followed in these pages ; and when the hour came 
for Guillaume de Vienne to die, he died a son of St. 
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Francis, and was buried in the convent of Chariez—or 
Beaumette les Chéries—which he had founded, and 
where, in the sanctuary of the church, his wife was also 
buried. And it is well to record here that St. Colette 
lived to see the convent of the Ara-Cceli in Rome admit 
the Reform under the protection of the Pope, and that 
Jean Moquet and others were sent from the house at 
Déle to undertake the work. 

It was at Poligny, on his way to the Council, that St. 
Colette again saw St. Vincent Ferrar. After preaching 
through France, Spain, and Italy he had returned to 
Aragon, and there, while absorbed in prayer, he had had 
a vision. He had seen a nun praying for sinners, and he 
had heard our Lord answer her, “ My daughter, what 
can I do? Am I not daily attacked by fresh injuries, 
wounded by new blasphemies, cut to pieces by the multi- 
tude and variety of the crimes committed against Me ?” 
Then to St. Vincent himself came the revelation that the 
woman he had seen was Colette, and that he should go 
to her and help her in the cause of Christ and for the 
satisfying of the justice of God. So he sought her at 
Poligny, and they spoke together of those evil days, and 
of the misery still resulting from the obstinacy of the 
deposed Anti-Pope. 

St. Vincent entered Poligny with a vast concourse of 
people who through him had received the grace of con- 
version. He stayed several days in the peaceful town to 
which his coming had brought much holy excitement. 
He preached daily in public places; he spent hours 
before the Blessed Sacrament ; he every morning said 
Mass, then he went to the Poor Clares’ convent and 
talked to those faithful souls, giving help and receiving 
it, and holding many conferences with the Saint. They 
both knew that the end of the great evil from which the 
Church suffered was at hand ; and together they wrote 
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the letter which is historical, and which the Archbishop 
of Besancon, Thebaut de Rougemont, transmitted to the 
Council. The letter was received with the utmost re- 
spect, and the encouragement which the uniied names of 
these great Saints brought to the servants of God at 
Constance was acknowledged with gratitude and faith. 
The letter was read publicly, and the assurances it con- 
tained were all fulfilled. The Council on the 11th of 
November 1417 elected Martin V. as Pope. 

When St. Vincent Ferrar took leave of St. Colette he 
gave to her across. He had brought it from Saragossa. 
He gave it to her neither for its value nor its beauty, for 
it was a cross made only of wood; but he said that he 
gave it because it was the thing he most valued, and, in 
his poverty, the only thing he had to bestow. He said 
to the Saint that he should return to Spain; but she told 
him that it was in France he was to die, and that his 
death was not very far off. So to France he went, and 
died at Vannes, in Brittany, on April 5, 1419. 

The multiplication of the houses of the Friars Minors 
and of the Poor Clares grew in great measure out of the 
desire that holy persons felt to make amends for the sins 
committed through the disorganization of society in those 
days of civil war and foreign invasion. Margaret, 
Duchess of Burgundy, the great friend of St. Colette, 
had determined to found four houses, two of men and 
two of women, for this good purpose ; and she was one 
who was destined to feel beyond other women the weight 
of human woe. Her husband, who had won the name 
of Jean sans peur, is a prominent person in the history of 
those times, and the Dukedom of Burgundy was a grow- 
ing power, rivalling in its dignity the crown of France 
itself. /ean sans peur was accused, rightly or wrongly, of 
having caused the assassination of his rival the Duke of 
Orleans in the streets of Paris, and in the progress of what 
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has been called “the drama of national confusion,” the 
Orleanists became his deadly foes. He was a man of 
many crimes and some chivalry. After the battle of 
Agincourt he sent a challenge to Henry V. at Calais, 
saying that as he had killed, or caused to be killed, in 
that battle his brother, the Duke de Brabant, the most 
noble Chevalier of France, he defied him to mortal com- 
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the gauntlet of a prince so noble as the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. JI amas nothing in comparison with him. If I 
have been victorious over the nobles of France, it has 
been neither by my power, nor my forces, nor my skill, 
but by the grace of God. As to the death of the Duke 
of Brabant, I lament it; but I can assure him that 
neither myself nor my men have been the cause of that 
death, no more than of that of the Count de Nevers. 
Carry back your master’s glove. If he will be at Bou- 
logne on the 15th of January I will prove to him by the 
witness of my prisoners and of two of my friends that it 
was the French who killed his brother.” 1 The Duke 
but a short time after, on the roth of September 14109, 
was murdered on the Bridge’ of Montereau, where he 
came by appointment to ratify a treaty with the Dauphin 
Charles, in whose presence he was assassinated. 

Henry V., King of England, had married Catherine, 
the sister of Charles the Dauphin. ‘The murdered Duke’s 
son, Philip of Burgundy, vowed to revenge his father’s — 
death, and quickly found the means to do so. He 
supported the English claims with the wealth and power 
of his distinguished house, and in 1420, by the treaty 
of Troyes, Henry V. and his heirs were declared legal 
successors to the throne of France after Charles VI., to 
the total exclusion of the Dauphin, and Henry was 
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appointed Regent of the kingdom during the lifetime of 
his father-in-law. 

The Duchess had private sorrows to carry to our Lord 
as well as public griefs to lament over. She required 
consolation for herself while she offered acts of repara- 
tion for her country ; and through all the Saint was her 
friend. The great peers of France and the great nation 
itself suffered from the loss of faith. Disloyalty to the 
Holy See struck at the roots of loyalty of every kind ; 
there was no righteous rule and no willing obedience. 
Society suffered; the great risked their souls and the 
poor lost their freedom. It required such Saints as 
history shows us to besiege Heaven for mercy ; and God 
sent them; but we cannot look back on those times 
without feeling thankful that Great Britain and faithful 
Ireland were among those countries who never had any- 
thing to do with the Anti-Popes. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Wonders. 


Ir is impossible in a work of this kind to give even a 
list of the recorded miracles attributed to St. Colette, 
accompanied by the names of persons and places, of 
dates and witnesses. Prayer was the unfailing means 
by which she brought the power of God to help her. 
As there is nothing impossible to God, so there was no 
limit to the wonders the Saint asked at His hands. She 
used all the natural powers of body and mind with skill, 
prudence, industry, and forethought. When things were 
desired to obtain which was beyond human power, then 
she prayed, and everything was granted to her faith. 
When a father was determined to destroy his daughter's 
vocation to the religious life, and arrangements were 
being made to that end, his horses, by repeated refusals 
to obey their master’s will, brought conviction and repent- 
ance to that master’s mind. And it happened repeat- 
edly, as in the case now mentioned, that her enemies not 
only became her friends, but went on to become the 
friends of God, and wear the habit of St. Francis. 

Once when the Saint and her Sisters were travelling, 
they encountered a band of lawless soldiers, who refused 
to let them pass. The greatest dangers threatened them, 
and the Saint prayed. Their horses stood rooted to the 
ground; the, men themselves became powerless, and, 
remaining as still as statues, saw the Saint and her 
daughters pass by and proceed on their journey. 
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Once a dissolute youth, with pretended respect and a 
great show of deference, in the sight of many people 
spoke to her in the street. ‘‘ Madam, if you are really 
such a Saint as is reported, work a miracle and make me 
holy.” “O Lord!” she murmured without raising her 
eyes from the ground, “hear his words and make them 
true.” The young man fled before her, entered a church, 
and sent for a priest. He became holy from that hour, 
and died in the odour of sanctity. 

But now at Poligny there came the exercise of a gift 
which only a Saint could bear to carry—the knowledge 
of the interior state of mind of those with whom she was 
brought in contact. Persons who came to her for ad- 
vice and help found that she knew their sins, their 
dispositions, and their motives. She three times sent 
back to the confessional a man whose conversion she 
doubted. Each time his memory was awakened and 
his soul enlightened; at last he returned. convinced, 
contrite, and absolved. She knew frequently the dis- 
positions with which priests said Mass, and there were 
occasions when she revealed to them their secret 
thoughts and imperfections. On every occasion what 
she said was accepted as a proof of the love and care of 
God, and as an action of His grace. 

Her care as Abbess-General over all her houses was 
perfect, but individual. cases arose, and to them she gave 
instant personal care. While at Poligny she kept up 
close relations with her beloved children at Besangon 
and elsewhere; and it was known that what she said 
and did could only arise from the fact that their wants 
were revealed to her. What was believed was made 
certain to her nuns by an example which occurred dur- 
ing a visit which she made to Besancon, where she went, 
taking Perrine de Baume with her, from Poligny. Dur- 
ing her absence, a Sister at Poligny died, after several 
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days of extreme suffering, She appeared to the Saint 
immediately after death, with the horrible aspect of a lost 
soul. The Saint instantly uttered a cry to God for 
mercy, and sent an express to Poligny to say that the 
body was not to be buried before she returned. 

It is necessary to pause to admire this holy confi- 
dence in God. Though this Sister lay dead and at a 
distance, though she had seen on her face the sentence 
of damnation, Colette could not doubt God’s power or 
His love. She-set out for Poligny, and got there on the 
fourth day after death had occurred. Everything was 
ready for the burial, and the corpse lay in the chapel. 
The whole place was full of wonder and pious excite- 
ment. What did the message of the holy Abbess mean? 
The next morning, not only was the chapel full of 
people, but the building was surrounded by a dense 
crowd, knowing the Saint’s power, and expecting some 
great event. St. Colette was in the choir praying. She 
stood up, and in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ told 
the dead to rise, who obeyed, and kneeling before the 
altar remained there praying. This was done in the 
sight of a watching multitude, breathless with wonder 
and profoundly affected. The Confessor of the Com- 
munity was ready, and she who had been raised to 
life went to the Confessional. Everybody waited. The 
confession was made, and the object of this miracle re- 
appeared and spoke. She said to those who were there, 
every one of whom felt each moment more and more 
abased in the presence of this manifestation of the power 
of God, that she was being carried to hell by demons, 
when an angel who had been sent by the Blessed Virgin 
had taken her to the Abbess Colette for help. She said 
that she had felt the horror of dying in sin and of being 
carried to the brink of the abyss of perdition. ‘Then she 
sank into her coffin, and they beheld her dead once 
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more. The funeral ceremonies began, and the body was 
laid in the grave. Whatever reparation this saved soul 
might have been permitted to offer to the justice of 
God, this is recorded, that in her own person the Saint 
bore a large share of the penance which that soul had 
deserved. 

The miracle was represented in a picture, which was 
preserved at Poligny till 1636, when it was lost in a fire ; 
but immediately after this event an exact account was 
written of every particular represented in the picture. 
Ptre Sylvére relates this story, having himself seen the 
picture ; and in the writing of Father Henri de Baume 
an account of the miracle was preserved at Besangon. 

One of the fathers of the Reform much trusted by 
the Saint was Father Francis Claret. He was taken ill 
when at the convent of Lons-le-Saul. Those who waited 
on him believed him to be dead, and he himself always 
declared that his soul had really Jeft the body. The 
Saint, having heard of his being in extremity, prayed for 
his life, and he lived. But his own account was that his 
soul had appeared before the tribunal of God, and that 
he had seen assembled there many Saints and the 
Blessed Virgin, who asked our Lord to give him back to 
Colette, and that his soul, at this petition, returned to 
his body. He rose up cured; and when Pére de Vaux 
wrote the account, he was alive to correct it, had any 
correction been needed. Her power was not confined 
to those whom she had known on earth. Souls detained 
in Purgatory were allowed by God to appear and ask 
for her help. They came to ask her to shorten, by her 
prayers and penances, their time of imprisonment in 
that place of mercy. And as God had given her the 
power, and had blessed her with the will, she refused no 
one. Nor was it always necessary that they should 
come. She received from God the knowledge of where 
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many were whom she had loved in her. boundless charity, 
and she filled up, working with them, the measure of 
their punishment. 

In 1418, Raoul, the Abbot of Corbie, died. He had 
now learnt what that woman was whom as a girl he had 
received from her father’s hands and long protected. She 
had got beyond his care, but she had never forgotten to 
be grateful to him. With the recollections of her child- 
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which had so attracted her in her early years; with the 
remembrance of her first desires to leave the world, and 
with the preparation for her after-life in the cell at 
Corbie, the name of the Abbot was necessarily con- 
nected, and she had vowed in her soul never to forget 
him. When he was in his last illness she knew it, and 
the state of his soul was revealed to her. She knew, in 
an agony of distress, that his salvation was doubtful. 
Her prayers never ceased till she had obtained such 
graces as got him true repentance. Then she knew he 
was dead, and the state of his soul in Purgatory was 
shown to her. She sawin a vision what he suffered for 
the negligent ease of his government and his life. 

If there had been any human motives of anger, 
revenge, or cowardice in his treatment of her on her 
getting back to Corbie, she returned him good for evil 
now. He was allowed to appear to her, tell her of his 
state, and ask for her help. She redoubled her austeri- 
ties and remembered him in her prayers. For seven 
years he came, smitten and suppliant, and for seven 
years she suffered and prayed. Her nuns were often 
with her when he came; and they knew by certain 
sounds which accompanied his coming, like the clank- 
ing of a chain and bitter sighing, that the poor Abbot 
was there. They used to hear and shudder; but the 
Saint would encourage them, and speak words of com- 
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fort to the afflicted soul, till, after seven years, the debt 
was paid, and his soul was admitted into the glory of 
heaven. There was another case. Hennequin de Besan- 
con, who had tried to pervert his daughter's vocation, 
appeared to the Saint after death to implore her help. 
Both of these facts are perpetuated in a picture preserved 
in the church at Corbie. 

A soul permitted to live on such terms of intimacy 
with its Divine Redeemer could not be other than happy, 
even in the midst of mortal pain. A life miraculously 
strengthened to live in the midst of suffering which the 
flesh, under ordinary circumstances, is never called on to 
endure, would, even in this world, find its reward; and 
so Colette had marvellous powers bestowed upon her, as 
we have seen ; and gifts came of a sort that remind one 
of the flowers by the rough world’s ways, which seem to 
be bestowed to please us as we travel on. The animal 
creation had no fear of Colette; the timid never fled 
before her, and those of savage natures never turned to 
injure her. The birds followed her, fed from her hand, 
and played about her path. The tedious insects of the 
air, buzzing about with disturbing boldness, obeyed her 
when she spoke and flew away. Some one gave hera 
lark, which was a bird she loved, because its habit was 
to rise from its lowly nest upon the ground and fly 
straight towards the sky with its joyous song. ‘The bird 
made friends with her immediately, drinking from her cup, 
and remaining about her in a willing captivity. Other 
birds would enter her cell fearlessly, receive their food, 
and sing their loudest in her presence. She had a lamb 
which had been given her, and which followed her every- 
where, even into her oratory, where, without teaching, 
it always assumed an appearance of understanding. She 
was full of the spirit of St. Francis, in the folds of whose 
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habit, when he walked out, hunted creatures hid them- 
selves from their pursuers. 

There are some very remarkable things said of the 
great delicacy to which her senses had attained. She 
found in her spare plain diet—bread, water, a little 
fruit or vegetables, and sometimes fish—peculiarities of 
which other persons were not aware. She found a sweet- 
ness in bread which gratified the palate, though the same 
bread to others had no pleasant taste. She found in 
water as much variety as some, perhaps, would find in 
wine. She knew the difference between the water from 
the vine-growing land, and the spring from the pure 
rock. She disliked the larger fish. What would be called 
tasteless things would have for her a purity of which she 
was agreeably sensible, and which claimed her prefer- 
ence. It was a peculiarity that such plain food as was 
uninviting in its tastelessness to others had to her a flavour 
of purity which was distinctly gratifying. 

Her nuns observed that the water with which she used 
to cleanse her hands-was never soiled; some of them 
applied it to the sick, and they recovered. They used 
it among themselves, and were cured. They kept some 
for many years, and it never lost its freshness. 

Her great delicacy of interior sentiment as well as of 
outward feeling was shown in a way which, at this dis- 
tance of time, we may even, without offence, call amusing. 
She could not love St. Anne. She loved the Blessed 
Virgin with a perfect love, but she shrunk from St. Anne ; 
and the cause was this. Commentators on the Gospel, in 
order to reconcile genealogical statements concerning the 
relationship of certain persons to our Blessed Lord, had 
said that St. Anne after St. Joachim’s death had married 
again, not only once, but probably twice, and that the 
existence of children by these marriages reconciled the 
statements that appeared in Holy Scripture. 
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No one now holds this opinion, but then the pure 
heart of Colette was afflicted under such a belief. There 
came a day, however, when she gave her heart to St. 
Anne, and built a chapel to her honour in the convent at 
Besancon. She did all she could to excite devotion to- 
wards her. This raised some surprise and pious curiosity. 
She was always very silent as to herself when made the 
object of Heaven’s favours; but she was obliged to con- 
fess that St. Anne had condescended to be her instruc- 
tress. She had seen her; that is all that can be said 
with certainty of this wonderful event. 

Her life was so full of such visits that we are unable to 
understand properly what such a life, really was. Her 
familiarity with heaven, her power over purgatory, her 
knowledge of hell, are things so much beyond our com- 
prehension that we leave them as we find them, sur- 
rounded by evidence and resting on authority that it is 
impossible to doubt. 

When any of her nuns died through the whole period 
of her life they always appeared to her. 

Once she sent for six Sisters to come from Auxonne to 
Besancon. One of them died while the preparations for 
their departure were going on. Father Henri hastened 
to tell the Saint. “I know,” she answered; ‘“ Jeanne 
came to me and said, ‘ Mother, I am here, you sent for 
me;’ and I knew her though she was whiter than snow.” 

What the daughters of this most wonderful mother felt 
towards her it would be impossible to say. ‘They rivalled 
each other in their love and in their faithful observance 
of their holy Rule; they let her offer them to God as 
the new-born children of St. Clare. The world without 
heard of her, and from the families of the noblest came 
their holiest, desiring to leave all for our Lord and to be 
taught by His handmaid Colette. 

Her nuns were never without evidence of their mother’s 
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supernatural life. Children felt the attraction of her love, 
and she found consolation in their innocence. 

At one time a bird, such as her companions had never 
before seen, was found following her, and coming to her 
within the walls of the convent. It was beautiful, with 
dazzling white plumage, and every one noticed it. Once, 
in their garden, where this bird flew from shrub to shrub, 
always keeping near the Saint, the nuns said they would 
try to catch it, and Colette, as one who would lend her- 
self to the pursuit of a momentary pastime, went towards 
it. Then the bird rose into the air. Whether really it 
was a heavenly messenger, or the sight of its rising toward 
the sky was enough to throw her into ecstasy, no one 
knows; but the nuns beheld the Saint rise with the bird 
and float away towards heaven. ‘There were many wit- 
nesses even beyond the convent walls, and they feared 
for a few moments that she would never return. 

She was again among them, but the bird was seen no 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Lhe Convents at Seurre, at Aigue-perce, Puy, 
Vevay, and Orbe. 


Near Chalons-sur-Sadne there was a small town called 
Seurre, in which St. Colette was to see her next founda- 
tion made. For fifteen years a man called Jacques de 
Bourg, who had no family, had saved money to endow a 
chapel, which it was his desire to form out of his own 
dwelling. He applied in the first instance to the Abbot 


of Citeaux, who could not promise him all that he 
desired, and he then applied to St. Colette. The place 
was small, and to make it fit for her nuns she must 
receive gifts from the generosity of good Christians. 
But that did not trouble the Saint; she accepted the 
good man’s offer; the hoped-for gifts came; and while 
the necessary additions were in course of erection, 
she, with a small number of her children, occupied a 
house close by, and began to keep their Rule in spite of 
obstacles. 

She left Poligny, where she had been for seven years 
as Abbess, and appointed Sister Claude Corcey in her 
place. The work at Seurre was finished in 1429, when 
Marie Sénéchal of Corbie was left there as Abbess, and 
the Saint found herself called to other work. 

It has been already said that the Count de Nevers, 
brother of the Duke of Burgundy, was killed at Agin- 


court in 1415. His widow knew St. Colette ; so, desir- 
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ing peace and the repose of her husband’s soul, she 
determined on building a convent for the Poor Clares in 
the town of Décize, and for this she had obtained the 
Papal authority. To this new house, therefore, the Saint 
had to go. 

And another call came arising from like motives. The 
husband of the Duchess of Bourbon had been taken 
prisoner at Agincourt, and wasin England. Bourbon and 
Burgundy were rival powers, and the Duchess feared 
that Religious living under the protection of the Duke 
of Burgundy would be unwilling to venture on estab- 
lishing a house in the states of Bourbon. It was not a 
needless fear on the part of the Duchess of Bourbon. 
The Duke of Burgundy was a man who never yielded 
his rights, and the story was no doubt remembered of 
his conduct at the banquet when Charles VI. was 
crowned. His uncle, the Duke of Anjou, who was also 
Regent, was placed next to him, but the Duke of Bur- 
gundy put him aside, and took his place by the youthful 
sovereign as the first peer of France. 

The Saint’s consent was not wanting, but in consent- 
ing she gives us an example of humility and peace- 
making which cannot be passed over. She did not 
stand upon her rights nor speak of Papal authority ; she 
gave her consent, and sent to the Duchess of Burgundy 
to ask her not to make any opposition, and to beg that 
they might unitedly do the beloved will of God: it was 
to pray for the living and the dead, for those who had 
fallen in war and had none to help them. 

The Duchess of Burgundy desired the Saint to come 
to her at Rouvre, and when there she advised her to go 
herself to the Duchess of Bourbon and arrange every- 
thing in an interview. The result was that the first 
stone of this new convent was laid on the 18th November 
1421 at Moulin. 
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After her visits to these holy women she returned to 
Besancon. When there was some delay in the new 
work, a secular priest was sent to explain matters to 
her; on his way he was seized with an alarming illness, 
but he got himself conveyed to the Saint’s presence, and 
was cured in answer to her prayers. He afterwards 
joined her Reform. The Saint took Marie Sénéchal from 
Seurre, and made her Abbess over the new convent, 
for she had thoroughly imbibed the spirit of St. Clare, 
and was blessed with the power of training young 
Religious. 

The Duke of Bourbon returned to his dominions after 
paying his ransom, and served against the English in 
1428 and the following year. He was one of the Pleni- 
potentiaries at the peace of Arras in 1435. When he 
got back, he gladly welcomed the nuns, and determined 
to found another house at Aigue-perce, near his Castle 
of Montpensier, where he often resided. It was done ; 
and, as was always the case, her taking possession was 
blessed by miracles. The authorities of the town 
came to meet her. The chief magistrate looked pale 
and worn, and she asked what ailed him. © He was suf- 
fering from quartern ague. She said, “Be cured, that 
you may help us in the work of our convent;” and he 
was well from that moment. Other miracles followed her 
entrance into Aigue-perce, where she was welcomed with 
the utmost delight. 

There she remained training her nuns and ruling her 
house; and to the Castle of Montpensier came royal 
guests sometimes, and, of course, they visited the Saint, 
and this makes it necessary to say more of the Bourbons. 

Jacques, the second Count de la Marche, was the 
elder brother of the Duke of Bourbon; he had married 
twice ; his first wife was Beatrice, the daughter of Charles 
III., King of Navarre, by whom he had had three 
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daughters ; and he married, secondly, Joanna, who had 
succeeded her brother, Ladislaus, in 1414, and was 
Queen of Naples. This marriage took place in 1415. 
The Queen kept all power to herself; her husband had 
only the empty title of Governor-General of the king- 
dom. Being discontented, and his wife’s character being 
extremely bad, he pretended to try to reform her; he 
cruelly put to death one of her favourites, and impri- 
soned her in her own palace. The Neapolitans rose and 
rescued her; then she imprisoned her husband, and he 
remained her captive for four years, when Pope Urban V. 
interfered and made her set him at liberty. He left his 
wife’s kingdom and returned to France. His daugh- 
ters had been under the care of persons who had known 
their mother, and by whom they had been carefully 
reared ; and he had left under the same charge an ille- 
gitimate son, known as Claud of Aix. Joanna ruled her 
kingdom as might be expected of one so evil, and she 
and her husband met no more. 

The eldest daughter of the Count de la Marche came 
to Montpensier on a visit to her aunt, and she got to 
know and love the Saint. She applied to her father for 
leave to join the Poor Clares, and obtained it. The 
Count himself visited Aigue-perce, made Father Henri 
his friend, and turning his thoughts on his own dis- 
ordered life, he opened his heart to the grace of 
repentance. 

But now new calls were heard, and the Saint had to 
leave Aigue-perce under the care of Marie Sénéchal of 
Corbie, who seems to have been like her second self, and 
go to Polignac; for Claudine de Roussillon, Vicomtesse 
de Polignac, had visited her at Aigue-perce, and had 
refused to take any denial to her prayer that she might 
found a house of the Poor Clares. At the same moment 
her old friend the Duke of Savoy had asked her to found 
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one in his dominions; so taking Perrine de Baume, 
Marie Chevalier, and the young Princess with her, she 
determined to visit Polignac on her way to Savoy. The 
town of Puy was fixed upon; the work was begun im- 
mediately. It took seven years to overcome the opposi- 
tion which arose from both the ecclesiastical and secular 
powers. But when the time came for her taking posses- 
sion of the finished house on the 2d of July 1431, she 
did it in triumph, conducted to the cathedral with a 
magnificent procession, with fifteen young Religious from 
Poligny and Besancon, God Himself testifying by miracle 
His love of their Order. Among these nuns we read the 
names of a daughter of the murdered /ean sans peur, 
Duke of Burgundy, and of Matthiotte, the cousin of the 
Saint. She suffered much for Puy. Threats and calum- 
nies assailed her, but she never lost patience. “I trust 
in the goodness of God, who will preserve what has been 
done for Him.” But says an historian, ‘“‘ God had less 
patience. It was remarked that those who injured her 
came to sudden deaths.” 

During the seven years of waiting on Puy the Saint 
had plenty of time to visit Amadeus and arrange for the 
admittance of the Poor Clares into Savoy. 

The Duke desired that the first foundation might be 
at Chambéry, but the resistance made by the Urbanists 
was too decided to be overcome; so Vevay, on the Lake 
of Geneva, was decided upon ; and the Saint, to console 
the Duke, said, pointing to Marie Chevalier, ‘“‘ Behold 
the future Abbess of Chambéry.” Marie lived to hold 
the office, and so fulfil the prophecy. This power was 
frequently used in connection with her nuns. Once, 
rising from the table at Poligny, she said to one of the 
sisters, ‘‘What would you say if you had seen nine 
Abbesses seated at one table?” It was true. Claire 
Labeur, to.whom she spoke, became Abbess of Vevay ; 
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Jeanne Lozanguier of Auxonne ; Marie Dorman of Hes- 
din; Agnes Wisemelle of Seurre; Etienne du Tarte of 
Vevay du Pois, successively Abbess of three convents ; 
Marie de Corbie of Aigue-perce ; Marie Herenguier of 
Moulin ; and Hecquette du Tarte of Hesdin. 

And now, as this Saint passes with her companions by 
the town and lake of Geneva, Isabelle de Bourbon says 
that it would be delightful to have a convent in so beauti- 
ful a place ; but she replies sadly, ‘‘ There will be a con- 
vent here, but it will be chased hence by heresy.” ‘The 
nuns driven from Geneva formed the community of 
Annecy. 

Here they rested with the religious Sisters of St. 
Dominic, who received the Abbess Colette with great 
affection. One by one they went up to her and kissed 
her cheek ; but the dear Saint saw that one nun shrunk 
aside too timid to advance, and she beheld that she was 
a leper. She looked at the afflicted one with such love, 
that, taking courage, without a word having been uttered, 
she flung herself into the outstretched arms of the Saint, 
and was instantly cured. 

Relaxations had crept even into the holy houses of St. 
Dominic ; but now these humble Religicus turned to St. 
Colette and asked her to show them the more perfect 
way, which she did with success, for it is an easy thing 
to help the willing. 

Many novices came to the new house at Vevay, and 
here the Saint made a conquest of the Duchess of Valen- 
tinois, and at the same time gained a victory over her- 
self. She had at first determined against taking widows 
into the Order, and the Duchess, under this rule, would 
have been inadmissible. The Bull she had received 
from the Anti-Pope had contained this prohibition, but 
as it had become a dead letter and been withdrawn, and 
as the Papal permission on which she now acted left her 
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free on this point, she conquered her prejudice, and 
admitted this new novice among her children. ‘The 
Duchess went through her edifying noviciate at Besan- 
con, and then became a holy ornament of the convent at 
Vevay. 

To Vevay came, after a time, the Count de la Marche, 
his married daughter Eleanor, and her husband Count 
d’Armagnac, his youngest and unmarried daughter, and 
Claud of Aix. He made Vevay his home; the youngest 
daughter became a Poor Clare; Claud of Aix became a 
Franciscan ; he generously gave to the convent of Puy. 

From Vevay the Saint went to Poligny, where Clare 
Labeur lived, to whom she intended to give the govern- 
ment’ of the Vevay convent. Claire Labeur had been for 
twenty years an afflicted creature, who had no strength 
for such an undertaking. The holy Sister pleaded her 
inability, but the holier Abbess said, ‘Take courage,” 
and making the sign of the cross on her forehead, she was 
entirely cured. Before leaving Vevay she found that the 
Count de la Marche was greatly afflicted at the prospect 
of her departure, because he had been gaining from her 
teaching knowledge of the spiritual life. She promised to 
leave Marie Chevalier-there to help him, and she sent to 
Vevay Jaquette Legrand, the old friend of the life in the 
cell at Corbie, who had thoroughly entered into the spirit 
of the Order. 

On the 15th of January 1427 the first stone of a con- 
vent was laid at Orbe, founded by Jeanne de Mont- 
béliart, the wife of Louis, Prince of Orange. Twelve 
Religious from the convent of Poligny and Besangon 
were there with the Abbess herself. This house was 
governed by Matilde de Baume, the eldest niece of 
Father Henri. This nun had so great a dread of enter- 
ing on this office, and entreated so strongly to be spared 
its responsibilities, that she was visited by a severe 
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affliction. She lost the use, amidst violent pains, of her 
hands and feet. She was aware of this being sent to her 
as a penance. She conquered her rebellious will and 
was cured. One day at Orbe the Princess of Orange 
found the Saint sad, and she inquired the reason. The 
answer was a prophecy. ‘‘ Because I see the time in the 
coming century when this convent shall be destroyed. 
The nuns of Vevay and Geneva will find homes at Evian 
and Annecy, but my children of Orbe will be dispersed, 
and the house will exist no more.” 

About this time she went into Languedoc, and we 
have many more examples of her miraculous powers, 
and also of her gift of prophecy. She knew of the time of 
the death of Pope Martin V. more than three years before 
his death occurred, and she spoke of this and other 
events to Perrine and Pere de Vaux. She saw the 
sorrows that would befall the Church after that event and 
_ after the Council of Bale. As to obtain peace for the 
Church was one of the great ends for which she had 
been born, she redoubled her prayers and mortifications, 
laying up a store of intercession to meet the coming woe. 
The first motive for the Saint’s journey into Languedoc 
was to fulfil the wishes of the Count de la. Marche and 
his son-in-law, who desired her to make foundations in 
their states. Especially she was entreated to go to 
Béziers, where there was a community of Urbanists, 
The Count hoped they might be induced to embrace the 
Reform. Her influence among them was so great that 
they received some of her nuns to help them to return to 
the original Rule, which they quickly began to love. Then 
she visited Lusignan and Castre, whose Bishop, Raymond 
d’Avillun, was just going to Rome to be made a Cardinal. 
She told him to make also preparations for a longer 
journey, as his hour of death was not far off. He died at 
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Rome in the same year. Prince Bernard d’Armagnac 
was with her during part of this time in Languedoc. 
He procured for her the Pontifical permission for the 
houses begun and projected, but their history is in a 
great measure lost amidst the confusion of the wars, civil 
and religious, of the period. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
The Council of Bale. 


WHILE St. Colette was fulfilling the will of God in such 
ways as have been shown, France was still undergoing 
the miseries inflicted by the arms of England. 

Joan of Arc then appeared on the terrible scene, to 
live her wonderful life, recover her country’s honour, and 
leave on the fame of England, by her death, a stain that 
can never be effaced. The army she commanded was at 
one time close to the convent at Moulins, and though 
the nuns escaped some dangers which seemed to threaten 
their safety, they suffered from the consequences of being 
in a country impoverished by an armed force. 

The famine was severe. They made bread of oats and 
husks. They collected the wheat from between the 
planks of the floor of the granary and mixed it with 
herbs. To their surprise they found that this coarse food 
had for their palates the most agreeable flavour; they 
were deprived of their mortification, but filled with glad- 
ness at the mark of the Divine care. 

In another place a present was made to St. Colette of 
some eggs. ‘They were put aside for the use of the sick 
and the poor. Every day she gave away eggs, and every 
day there were eggs to give. They all knew of the daily 
miracle, but it is recorded that at the time they never 
spoke of it. Also at Lusignan, when all the food was 
exhausted, she desired one of the Friars to beg in the 
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town. “You forget, mother, it is a féte day,” he an- 
swered. “In that case,” she replied, “we will beg for 
ourselves.” While they prayed a conveyance arrived full 
of food. As soon as they had possessed themselves of 
its contents it disappeared—they neither knew where 
nor how. Again, in the midst of war and scarcity a 
man clothed in white frequently brought to them a sack 
of fine bread. 

At another time the Saint herself fed the poor and the 
nuns till they all knew that there was nothing left. Then 
they saw her in possession of a sack quite full of the 
most beautiful wheat, from which, during the whole 
period of the famine, she fed the poor and the Com- 
munity. After the convent at Puy was finished, the 
Saint lived there for about a year and half, greatly helped 
by Bernard d’Armagnac, who gave from his own wealth 
and also from the wealth of his father-in-law, who still 
lived in holy retirement at Vevay. Count d’Armagnac 
founded Castre and Lusignan. On a visit to Castre the 
Saint prophesied the ruin of that house three times by 
fire, and during the last fire the death of one of the nuns 
in the choir—all of which occurred. 

The Saint at this time left Father Henri at Castre, 
and went by herself to Lusignan. While absent she heard 
that Father Henri was ill and in danger of death, and 
she returned immediately. |We have now a picture of 
St. Colette in an agony of distress. The dying priest 
lay in bed, and she wept bitterly over him, praying to 
God with the utmost fervency. Her prayers were heard, 
and he, who had worked with such fruit and fidelity, was 
restored to the Order. 

Her power was known in Castre and in the neighbour- 
hood. People had faith in this living handmaid of the 
Lord, just as we have faith in those Saints who have won 
their crowns and passed through the gate of death into 
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the presence of God. A priest who was afflicted at the 
sight of a person suffering the miseries of an incurable 
illness wrapped a veil which St. Colette had worn round 
the sick person, who was instantly cured, asking with 
the first breath of health what he had done. 

In the early part of the year 1434 the Saint left 
Languedoc to pursue her vocation elsewhere. She had 
been sent for by the Count de la Marche, for his wife 
was dead, and he wished to consecrate the remaining 
years of his life to God. She did not, however, go to 
Vevay, but to Besangon, where her nuns expected her, 
and there the Count went to meet her. He had a gene- 
rous soul; St. Colette must have found in him a reward 
for many mortifications. He took the habit at Besancon 
in the presence of the nuns whom she had brought there 
from Vevay, and then went to Dole, where he entered on 
his noviciate. His time as a novice was shortened in con- 
sideration of his having already led the life of a Religious, 
though incapable of taking the vows. This Prince, who 
was in so many ways magnificent, by birth and position, 
by his talents, his wealth, his royal marriages, and his 
personal beauty, deprived himself of everything, and 
became, of his own contrivance, a thing for men to mock 
at.1 In order to wear the habit of St. Francis with 
humility, he sought to make himself a fool for Christ’s 
sake. He begged of his heirs that they would protect 
the Poor Clares ; and he desired to lie in the earth at 
the foot of the Saint if it should happen that he survived 
her. But he died at Besancon in her presence on the 
23d of January 1438. 

And now came the Council of Bale. It was presided 
over by the Cardinal de St. Ange, who some time after 
took the title of St. Sabina. The Saint wrote to him, 
but unhappily the fact only is known, her letters cannot 
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be found.2 There need be no doubt that by her pro- 
phetic gift she knew what would happen after the disso- 
lution of the Council, and how Amadeus of Savoy would 
at last fall under the temptation that was offered to him. 
She had been born to pray for the Church, to fill up that 
measure of entreaty which satisfies the justice of the 
Most High, and, by His sovereign will, makes mercy 
possible. She had known the Duke of Savoy in his 
youth, and he had been first among the great ones of the 
earth to receive her into his palace and acknowledge her 
as that which she was. The Poor Clares lived in his 
dominion and under his protection, and she was soon to 
see him accept sacrilegiously the title of Pope, and place 
himself in direct opposition to God and the Church. 
It must have been a bitter trial to St. Colette. Though 
the great schism had ceased, the spirit of rebellion, which 
never dies at the first word, was still alive. She felt the 
grief of this great act of treachery and disobedience, and 
bore it as accross. She knew very likely that she would 
have to bear it for the remainder of her life ; she knew, 
probably, that she should not die until this last rebellion 
had worn itself out. A lifelong burden must be hard 
to bear, but the ceaseless cry of her loving soul for 
Amadeus of Savoy will end only with her last breath, 
It is not too much to suppose that she who knew in so 
many instances what people’s lives would be knew in this 
instance the life of the Duke of Savoy. 

The great evil which had begun in the Church and the 
world before the Saint was born had now become con- 
tracted, and represented to her mind by the history of 
oneman. When she prayed for peace she prayed for him ; 


2 The Abbé Douillet says that he had searched for her letters in 
vain in the acts of the Council preserved at Bale ; but he gives the 
letter of the Cardinal to the Saint from which the quotations are 
made. At this Council her constitutions were approved. 
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when she prayed for Amadeus of Savoy she fulfilled her 
mission and prayed for Holy Church. 

Knowing then all this, she wrote to the presiding 
Cardinal on the assemblage of the Council at Bale. 

His letter to her is of the most edifying description. 
He calls her ‘“ Venerable Sister Colette of the Order of 
St. Clare,” and addresses her as his “‘ very dear mother.” 
He begs her to recommend him daily to our Lord Jesus, 
pleading the remembrance of His sacred wounds. “If 
a child loves his mother he merits some favour from her, 
and as I have loved you more than if you had begotten 
me, I ought to obtain this favour.” He begs of her “ for 
his consolation ” to write and say that she will grant his 
prayer. He says that as a son should provide for his 
mother, he sends her twelve florins for her clothing, and 
he entreats her to tell him if she is in want. He asks 
her to make her daughters pray for him, and claims them 
as his sisters since she is their mother, and he had 
adopted her for his ; and he concludes in these words— 
“‘T beseech you. with all my heart to pray for the happy 
issue of this Council, for the honour of God, and the 
benefit of the Church and all Christians. Adieu! Live 
happily in the Lord, with all your holy Sisters.” Then 
he signs himself, “Your Son, Julien, Cardinal de St. 
Ange.” 

The Saint prayed, and it was literally a ceaseless 
prayer ; for the time of the election of the Pope to whom 
Amadeus made his submission was the hour of her 
death—her work being done. 

Before, however, that moment arrives, there is still 
much to tell; but it will be pleasant to rest in the narra- 
tive of events and contemplate for a short space the dear 
Saint herself. 

All her life was prayer. When she travelled she prayed 
all day, and she loved to have, when she could, on those 
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journeys a votive Mass to the Three Kings who journeyed 
far to seek our Lord. With her spirit of intercession there 
was an unfailing confidence in God ; and though she was 
constantly experiencing His most sublime favours, she 
never spared herself, nor lost her humility, nor failed in 
obedience. Nor did she ever appear as one who had 
no more to learn. ‘‘Oh, don’t say that, mother,” once 
one of her nuns cried out thoughtlessly. She did not feel 
as the other Sisters felt, but said with simplicity, ‘‘ I won’t 
say it again.” Her powers of government were perfect. 
Her Sisters were as much consoled by her blame as by 
her praise. She used her authority with moderation, 
being herself the living example of the perfection of their 
Rule, guiding others by a glance, but being unsparing 
towards herself. She would give up her own opinion 
even when she knew that she was right, yielding to 
arrangements which she was sure could not answer ; and 
she gave an example of this in the admission of a novice 
whose mind and heart she was certain could never take 
in the spirit of the Order. Her great respect towards the 
Abbesses whom she had made was very remarkable. 
She inspired all who came near her with a wonderful 
confidence. A great example of this was given at 
Auxonne when seven of the sisters were ill, and all got 
up and went to various employments when she told them 
to rise, being cured as they obeyed. A nun who was 
suffering from a contagious disease had for a long time 
been separated from the others ; the Saint went to the 
convent, and pitying her dreary state, said, giving her a 
glass of water, “‘ Drink this, and take up your bed and 
return to the others.” A cure followed immediately. 
To another who for some time had lost her voice she 
said, “Why, my child, are you absent from the Divine 
Office? Come in the name of the Lord to Matins to- 
night, and try what you can do with His grace.” Her 
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voice was heard with a sweetness which it had not 
possessed before. 

When the plague broke out in a town where her nuns 
were she went to them immediately. Many of them fell 
ill, and she herself suffered; but not a duty was left 
undone nor any Rule relaxed; with two or three Sisters 
she kept the canonical hours and sung the Divine Office 
without intermission. In villages and small towns, where 
the ravages of advancing armies were dreaded, the 
people, wherever it was possible, applied to the Saint, 
_ believing that they would be safe under the protection 
that God would give to her. On such occasions she and 
her nuns would sing litanies, and the dreaded enemy 
would retreat. There were also times when, of her own 
superhuman knowledge, she became aware of this ap- 
proaching danger. By the same means she invariably 
obtained safety. In such ways all classes of persons got 
access to her. No Saint that ever blessed the Church 
was ever surrounded by a greater multitude of witnesses 
to sanctity and power. Father Henri once began to 
write down all he had seen and known of her. She 
knew what he was doing, and went to him, accusing him 
of the fact. He obeyed her when she desired that all he 
had written should be burnt; and he never dared write 
her history as he longed to do. But he told her children 
she was a Saint, and would undoubtedly receive canoni- 
zation. He regretted before them that her holy com- 
mands had sealed his lips, and he repeated this in his 
letters. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
St. John Capistran and Pére Henri de Baume. 


St. VINCENT FERRAR has passed out of the life of St. 
Colette, but two other Saints have to enter into it. 

St. Bernardine of Sienna had been born two years 
after the birth of Colette; he was called “of Sienna,” 
because it was the birthplace of his father, and the place 
where he himself had passed much of his youth. He 
was an orphan, having lost both parents at seven years 
of age, and was brought up at Sienna, where his uneles 
lived. At the age of twenty-two he made his profession 
in a Franciscan monastery of the strict observance, near 
Sienna. He was endowed with great talents, led a life 
of remarkable virtue, and had become a preacher of 
great distinction. He was known through Italy work- 
ing for the reform of the Order to which he belonged. 
He introduced the rules of St. Colette into many con- 
vents, and spoke constantly in their praise. 

He used the symbolical I.H.S. In one of the ear- 
liest specimens of wood engraving he is represented as 
preaching with extended arms, having in one hand an 
open book, and holding in the other a small circular stiff 
banner, which shows within a glory that sacred mono- 
gram. This is the “ Sazctus Bernardinus in the ‘ Biblio- 
théque du Roi’ at Paris.” It bears the date 1454—the 
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8, as was then common.! ‘This print, which is very 
rude and extremely curious, represents the Saint only 
ten years after his death, which was in 1444, and four 
years after his canonization in 1450. 

His Life was written by John Capistran, who was him- 
self canonized, and of whom we have now to speak. 

He too was one of those noble spirits which rose up 
in those days for the reform of the religious orders, and 
the salvation of men. He came by a different way, but 
together these two Saints worked in the vineyard of the 
Lord, and attained to the same reward. 

St. John Capistran was born in 1385, two years after 
St. Bernardine, and four years after St. Colette. His 
father was a gentleman of the court of Louis, Duke of 
Anjou, who at Avignon had been crowned King of 
Naples. In his youth he had married, and become 
known in law and in politics. 

Having become a partisan of Ladislaus, King of 
Naples, he was arrested and put into prison. When he 
was set free, he sold everything he possessed and gave 
to the poor, and entered a religious house of the Fran- 
ciscans. He was distinguished for the austerity of his 
life. Hewas the agent of the Holy See in several sacred 
enterprises, and was the companion of St. Bernardine. 
He preached a crusade against the Turks, and in the 
year 1456 was before Belgrade at the head of the Chris- 
tian army against Mahomet II., who besieged it. It was 
only three months before his death that he was thus ac- 
tively present at this great Christian victory; for he died 
on the 23d of October in the same year, in a monastery 
in Hungary, at the age of seventy-one? He was an 
ardent-minded man, full of energy and activity. He 
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was commissioned by the Pope to proceed with the 
reform of his Order, and he came in the year 1438 to 
Besancon to see St: Colette. 

It was a time when the idea of wmty was especially 
dear to all. good Christians, and St. Colette had prayed 
all her life against schism and for peace. Unity was 
exceedingly dear to the soul of John Capistran. He had 
ardently laboured for the conversion of the Jews. He 
had, as Pope’s Nuncio, worked with all the intelligence 
of the scholar and all the wisdom of the Saint to bring 
the schismatic Greeks into unity with Rome, and his 
ardent soul longed for the help, and in a certain sense 
for the subjugation, of St. Colette. He saw no other way 
for their being ove than for her ideas to recede as his 
advanced, so that they might meet together on one level 
in the Order and in the Church. He visited her to pro- 
pose this thing; and a proposal which seemed not only 
harmless but good to the mind of such a man, and 
which had received the sanction of the Pope, was 
undoubtedly a proposal to be entertained by Colette 
with respect. 

No restraint was put on her. She was at liberty to 
refuse or consent. John Capistran pressed his proposal 
on her with all the vehemence of holy sincerity, and all 
the power that attached to his character as a confidential 
servant of the Sovereign Pontiff. Her heart was torn 
within her. How could she yield anything of that life 
whose mortifications were all practised for the love of 
our Blessed Lord ? 

Her convents were full of steadfast hearts, her rules 
had been accepted in a great number of the houses of 
the Order, and wherever they had been received they 
had brought souls to God abundantly. The large heart 
of St. Francis had taken in the multitude, and had loved 
the few who had found shelter beneath the walls of the 
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Church of St. Damien, and to her had come the work of 
regenerating the Poor Clares. How could she turn back 
and offer to our Lord something that would be less than 
she had promised to Him—less than He had blessed, 
and which He had, by wonders and miracles, shown 
that He loved ? 

But still the pleaded ‘“‘ w#ity” echoes in her heart, 
and she seems at first sight to be so troubled as not to 
know what to do. And yet it was not altogether so. 
She knew at the first moment what she intended to do— 
she would do ¢he will of God. What she really wanted 
to know was what that will was. So she asked St. John 
Capistran to give her three days for the consideration 
of the matter, and then she prayed. Her nuns prayed ; 
they prayed before the Blessed Sacrament, in the 
choir, in their work; by every means that ardent hearts 
could desire they sought God, and entreated the Spouse 
of their souls that He would teach them to know His 
will. But the three days passed and no answer came ; so 
the Saint desired to have a little more time granted to 
her, and St. John Capistran waited as she wished. 

It is not difficult to see how great a question lay 
before St. Colette. Had her life been in all things the 
working out of the divine will or not? No one but her- 
self could know all the evidence by which it had been 
made sure to her that she was indeed the Lord’s hand- 
maid, and doing His work and not her own. But her 
humility made her small in her own eyes. She wanted 
to be told what she was to do, and she prayed. And it 
is a wonderful thing to us, who look back, and read, and 
see both sides of the case, that the Saint prayed and 
never argued. There could scarcely be a greater in- 
stance of her sense of her own nothingness, and of her 
utter dependence on God to do His own work by her 
hands, if such was His will. She prayed, and all her 
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nuns prayed; there was not one cowardly heart among 
them ; but no answer came. The existence of the Poor 
Clares of the Reform of St. Colette trembled on the 
word of a woman, who, though she was a Saint, did not 
know, under the peculiarity of the circumstances that 
surrounded her, what to say. All she knew was, that 
she could not yield unless our Lord in some way showed 
her that such was the divine intention. 

In all this there was not anything of the perversity 
of the human will. The obstinacy that may belong to 
human nature in the pursuance of temporal affairs has 
not anything to do with the unyielding courage of a 
Saint. Fidelity is not obstinacy, and human, weakness, 
even in its most attractive form, must never be called 
humility. And so St. Colette was faithful and humble, 
and yet could not yield to St. John Capistran’s entreaties 
until she knew the will of God. 

Who will refuse to say, “O woman! great is thy 
faith!” for how can‘the Most High speak to her except 
through His servant, and His servant she will not hear ? 

She made the processions round the cloisters on her 
knees ; supported by faith in God, she would obtain an 
answer by the offering of all that she professed to give 
to Him—humility, which prevented her judging for her- 
self; patience, which could wait His time ; perseverance, 
making prayer unceasing ; confidence, which desired no 
other counsellor than Himself; silence, for she had no 
words for St. John Capistran ; poverty, for she pleaded 
her own nothingness ; mortification, for she travelled the 
way of penance on her knees as she sought His will. 
Soon as she went along in these sublime dispositions the 
blood from her worn flesh marked the pavement—blood 
which was shed heroically in the cause of St. Francis and 
St. Clare. Did they from their places in heaven see her 
in that hour? Certainly the answer came. Very early 
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the next morning St. John Capistran was at the gate, 
and he came to see St Colette. He had been super- 
naturally instructed on the question that lay between 
them. His mind was changed, and he knew that, for 
the greater glory of God, it was necessary that the Re- 
form of St. Colette should be carried out and sustained. 
He became from that hour not only her friend but fre- 
quently her adviser, and the multiplication of the houses 
of the Reform was in no small degree the consequence 
of his holy help. He so entered into her spirit that he 
obtained from St. Colette a Father of the Reform to 
accompany him on his mission. And it was not a passing 
feeling of admiration ; for several years afterwards, when 
he was preaching in Hungary and Bohemia, he had for 
his helper and companion a Father of the Reform. St. 
John Capistran and St. Bernardine of Sienna must there- 
fore both be reckoned among those who worked with and 
for the Saint. 

The visit of St. John Capistran to Besancon which has 
been spoken of took place in 1438. And now, at some 
time before the year 1440, we must record the death of 
Father Henri de Baume. 

By the side of St. Colette he has travelled-the path of 
holiness, left her, and found his crown. He has found in 
heaven dear friends of the Saint—the Baroness de Brissay, 
who had taken charge of her when with him she left 
her cell at Corbie, and Father Pinet, who had instructed 
her. Now that he is gone, the Saint has lost the great 
witness of her miraculous life, in whose direction she has 
always found strength, and in whose faithfulness there 
was always consolation. 

She writes in her own hand to her nuns at Vevay to 
tell of his death. All her letters—and several have been 
preserved—breathe the strongest spirit of devotion to the 
will of God and affection towards her daughters. She 
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enters into many details, and says of herself that Father 
Henri’s death had brought to her agony of body and 
bitter sorrow of mind not without cause. She tells how, 
on Ash Wednesday, after Matins, his illness increased, 
and how on Thursday, a little before midnight, he was 
brought into the chapel, and there devoutly received 
the adorable body of our Lord Jesus Christ in the pre- 
sence of the Community; that he then received extreme 
unction, and took leave of all the Sisters and returned to 
his chamber, better, as they thought; that on Saturday 
and Sunday he was very weak, and on Monday spent the 
day in the chapel in the presence of our Lord with the 
greatest devotion. He joined in the reading of the Passion 
and the recitation of the prayers for the dying, and at 
six o’clock in the evening, while saying prayers, speaking 
to our Lord, “‘he devoutly surrendered his beautiful and 
glorious soul to God our beneficent Creator.” Then she 
recommends his soul to the prayers of her nuns with all 
the affection of her heart; that having loved him loyally 
while living, their love to him dead should be augmented 
and not lessened, and that they shall use great diligence 
in their prayers to God for him, because he is worthy of 
it. ‘“ Notwithstanding that I believe he is more able to 
pray for us than we are to pray for him.” 

She also wrote in her own hand to Puy, pressing on 
that Community to remember always the teaching and 
the beautiful example of Father Henri de Baume, ‘‘ whose 
soul God has ;” and saying again that he deserves to be 
remembered, as he laboured continually for the honour 
of God and the preservation of their sanctity. Her 
letters are full of tenderness and humility, and her 
grief for Father Henri was perfect, like her love. After 
this she often spoke of death. As a postscript to one of 
her letters she writes, “‘ Think of death, my Sisters ; we 
must all die.” Possibly she might have known that her 
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time on earth for training souls for God was drawing to 
its close. i 

Holy writings of Father Henri de Baume are preserved 
at Ghent, and a set of rhymes which present the most 
devout aspirations. These rhymes contain so much in 
so small a space, and they convey with so much simpli- 
city such vast ideas, that they will be placed in an Appen- 
dix for the gratification of the reader, and to his holy 
memory, with a translation.* 

Other writings of this great Religious are preserved in 
the Bibliothtque Communale of Besancon, and remain as 
proofs of learning and piety. 

He was buried within the enclosure of the Chapter ; 
when, in 1554, new buildings had to be erected, his body 
was taken up. 

He was buried in this unusual place by the order of 
St. Colette, and for a very remarkable reason. He had 
worked many miracles in‘his life, and was held in such 
veneration for his sanctity that she feared his tomb might 
be the resort of multitudes desiring his help if it were 
outside, and that the service of God in the church might 
be interrupted by the noise such persons must of neces- 
sity occasion ; also the devotion of the nuns might suffer 
from such distractions. St. Colette and Father Henri 
had always been of one mind while they were together 
upon earth ; when she provided for her children’s perfec- 
tion as a mother should, she only conformed herself to 
his instructions. Again we see that, above all- things, she 
was the mother of the Poor Clares. 


3 See Appendix, No, III. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
The Duke of Bavaria, René the Good, and Hesdin. 


WE must now look back a few years to the time before 
Father Henri’s death, and after the Saint’s seven years’ 
residence at Poligny. 

The years that were accumulating on her holy head, 
the arduous work that fell to her lot, the arrangement of 
her houses, the sufferings of her heart, and even the long- 
ings of her ardent soul, had altogether so worn her frail 
body as to make her friends wonder how it was that she 
still lived. At last there came a time when they were so 
alarmed as to call in medical help; a purer air and rest 
for a time was prescribed for her. 

At this moment the Countess Blanche reappears as an 
earthly guardian over temporal things, and she prevailed 
on the Saint to visit her at Fronteney, the chateau which 
was near Poligny. 

The Countess had many things to say to St. Colette. 
First came the desire to reanimate her own religious 
fervour by having the Saint in her house ; and then she 
wanted to consult her on the subject of her niece’s 
marriage with the Duke of Bavaria—Louis, Count Pala- 
tine of the Rhine. Bui a last thing was to be asked, and 
it shows how well this excellent woman appreciated the 
Saint ; it was this—might she, in death lie where the 
Saint would be buried ? 

As to the projected marriage, the Saint said it would 
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be a union of happiness, and she gave leave to the 
Countess Blanche to be buried in her church at Poligny, 
where she expected to be buried herself. She stayed at 
Fronteney and recovered ; and when the Princess Ma- 
hault married, she and her husband promised to accede 
to a wish the Saint had expressed, that if their first child 
should be a daughter she might be given to her as a Poor 
Clare, if God should bless the child with a vocation to 
the life of a Religious. The marriage was happy, and a 
family of sons and daughters grew up round Louis of 
Bavaria and his holy wife. 

The Countess Blanche died at Rumilly, and at Pontigny 
her body lay in the nuns’ church till her will could be 
accomplished by her niece, and the Chapel of St. Peter 
and'St. Paul built, which was to be attached to the church, 
with endowments for two chaplains to say mass. 

This having been done, and Father Henri being pro- 
bably too ill and infirm to move, the Saint sent Father 
Pierre de Vaux to the Princess Mahault and her pious 
husband, the Duke of Bavaria, with a letter. "The Duchess 
paid for the building, and laid by money for the chap- 
laincies out of the rental of Fronteney, of which she had 
become possessed on her aunt’s death; and her first 
child having been a daughter, they had called her 
Elizabeth, after the Duke’s sister, who was already a 
Poor Clare, and trained her carefully, remembering their 
own promise and the wish of St. Colette. 

We know something of the Saint’s letter by reading the 
answer written by Princess Mahault, which has been pre- 
served. She addresses Colette as her dear and well- 
beloved mother in God, and begins by recommending to 
her prayers the prosperity, spiritual and temporal, of her 
husband, the family, their country and people, and _her- 
self. She thanks her for her numerous charities towards 
them, and for the last, in sending her letter through 
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Brother Pierre de Vaux, with whom she can speak con- 
cerning many things, and consult on various subjects very 
near her heart. Then, after expressions of great devotion 
towards the Saint, she goes on to say that their child 
Elizabeth—though, as Father Pierre de Vaux knows, she 
might make a great marriage—is hers, and that they 
would rather see her serving God and belonging to the 
Saint than in any other position. She says that they 
give their daughter “to the Lord, Who is the Sovereign 
over all His creatures,’ Whom, by the means of St. 
Colette, they desire their child “ to take as her Spouse, 
without ever departing from Him, living in perpetual 
enclosure and in the strict poverty which the all-powerful 
King, our Lord Jesus Christ, chose to take upon Him- 
self for the love of us.” After such words as these she 
goes on like a tender mother to say that they would send 
their daughter to her immediately had the weather not 
been so very cold. But she says, “ By the goodness of 
God, when it is over, perhaps after Easter, we will send 
her.” If this intention was fulfilled, Elizabeth must have 
been confided to the Saint’s care in the year 1435, for 
she said on the Saint’s death that she had then lived in 
her beloved company for eleven years and three months. 
She had during those years been most intimately asso- 
ciated with the Saint, practising all Christian virtues, and 
keeping with a generous heart the Rule of the Poor 
Clares. Her aunt also was an edifying nun. They 
accompanied St. Colette when, at the request of the 
Duke of Bavaria, the Saint began a house at Heidelberg. 
The Duke took all expenses on himself, and provided 
for his successors to continue his benefactions in the 
event of his death. There this noble family went to 
meet the Saint, and they met their daughter and sister, 
whom she had with her. Thiswasin 1440. The house, 
when formed, was left under the charge of the Duke’s 
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sister; but eventually St. Colette withdrew her nuns 
from this place, which was too far from other houses of 
the Order, and exposed to many dangers from heretics, 
the followers of John of Prague. The convent was given 
up to the Friars Minors, to whom the position and the 
work were more suitable. When the Saint was travelling 
with her companions towards Heidelberg they were sur- 
prised in a lonely road through a forest by a number of 
armed men, who had determined to rob them. They 
were surrounded ; the men spoke in a fasozs which those 
who were with the Saint could not understand. But 
Colette understood them, and learnt their intentions by 
what they said to each other. Then she exercised her 
miraculous gift and spoke to them in their own dialect. 
They were quite overcome by what she said, and offered 
to become her protectors for the rest of the road. But 
the Saint only thanked them and proceeded on her way. 

She had her safe conduct, says Father Pierre de Vaux, 
having had the Mass of the Three Kings in the morning, 
and during the journey the recitation of the litanies of 
the Saints. 

When St. Colette was returning to Besancon from 
Heidelberg, she went by way of Lorraine at the request 
of René, Duke of Anjou. In 1423 this great man had 
married Isabella, daughter of Charles II., Duke of Lor- 
raine, and the Duke of Lorraine’s widow, Margaret of 
Bavaria, was staying with him at this time. Margaret, 
the Dowager Duchess, was of the same family as the wife 
of the Duke of Burgundy, /ean sans peur, who so much 
loved the Saint; and the Duke René was the father of 
Margaret, who married Henry VI., King of England, in 
1444; his sister Mary had married in 1413 Charles VII., 
King of France. The meeting of St. Colette with the 
Dowager Duchess must have been a great moment for 
both, for Margaret was believed to be a Saint. Asa 
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wife, friends and enemies declared that her husband’s 
battles were won by her prayers. They even said they 
had seen her in silvery apparel at the head of his army ; 
but she had only prayed. When her Confessor asked 
about her prayers, he found that she never used any other 
prayer on those occasions but ‘‘ Zhy wll, not mine, be 
done.” It is recorded of her that she used but one book, 
which she carried about with her ; it was the life of our 
Lord and the Life of the Blessed Virgin. She cured 
the sick, who were brought to her as she went to Mass— 
“ Only such as have contrition and confidence in God,” 
she said. She died in the practice of great poverty, 
having founded an orphanage, on which she expended all 
she possessed. 

René, Duke of Anjou, had obtained the name of “ ¢he 
good.” He was born in the winter of 1408, which was 
one of the most remarkable for its severity ever recorded 
in history. He was born on the 16th of January, at 
which time the Danube was frozen over, in the Castle of 
Angers, on the banks of the Mayenne. 

His great-uncle, Louis, Cardinal of Bar, perceived, 
when René was seven years old, that nature had en- 
dowed him with extraordinary gifts, and he took on him- 
self the direction of his studies.! His parents also worked 
assiduously at the cultivation of his mind. 

he Cardinal was the fourth son of Sir Robert of Bar, 
and Mary, daughter of John, King of France. Sir Robert 
died in r411. His two elder sons having died before 
him, he left the Duchy of Bar and Castlewick of Cassel 
to his third son, Edward, Marquis of Pont. This Duke, 
with his youngest brother, Lord of Puissage, and Robert, 
Count of Soissons, their nephew, all three fell at Agin- 
court, and thus the Cardinal became sovereign of Bar. 
This inheritance was, however, disputed with him by his 
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sister, Yoland, Queen of Aragon, and their dispute was 
only ended in 1419 by the Cardinal giving up his rights 
in favour of René of Anjou.? 

The Cardinal, “ Louis of Bar, surrounded by examples 
of glory, had, as it were, imbibed in his infancy the here- 
ditary valour of his race, while at the same time he 
possessed in the highest degree the virtues which adorn 
the Church. He united to the most extensive informa- 
tion a taste for literature ; and his love for the arts, of 
which he was the enlightened protector, induced him to 
extend his munificence to most of the artists of his time. 
René received his lessons in drawing and painting of the 
Brothers Hubert and John Van Eyck. ‘The latter, better 
known by the name of John of Bruges, had passed a 
great part of his youth near Charles V. It is believed 
that to these celebrated masters or their pupils René 
was indebted for his first instructions in an art which he 
constantly loved and cultivated at all periods of his life.” * 

Such was the education of René, who earned the name 
of “the good,” who became the father of that Queen 
Margaret of Anjou who fills so great a place in English 
history, and who added to his fame by becoming the 
friend of St. Colette. 

He possessed the Marquisate of Pont-a-Mousson, 
which embraced a considerable territory, and the town 
of that name was chosen by the Saint and himself for 
a convent of Poor Clares. The date of this visit must 
have been either in the year 1432 or 1433. The battle of 
Bulgneville was fought in 1431, when René was taken 
prisoner by Philippe of Burgundy. In 1432 René was 
allowed to return to his dominions, and he remained free 
on parole for two years. The Duchess Margaret died in 
1434. These facts fix the time for Colette being with 
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these celebrated personages at Pont-A-Mousson. And it 
is most remarkable that no ill feeling between princes, 
nor any questions which belonged to those times of war, 
ever interfered with her. The deadliest enemies alike 
wanted the prayers of the Poor Clares, and René of 
Anjou and Philippe of Burgundy were founding at the 
same time for St. Colette. The house at Pont-A-Mousson 
was built according to her wishes, and she sent Brother 
Deschaux to direct the work. 

While this Brother was at Pont-a-Mousson he was stand- 
ing between two walls, which in the same moment fell 
upon him, and he was in danger of immediate death. 
The Saint, who was at Hesdin, saw this Brother, and saw 
what had befallen him; and she saw more—even his 
spiritual state at the moment. She prayed. He was 
saved, and said that in that moment of peril the exact 
state of his soul was revealed to him. It does not 
appear that he was in mortal sin; rather that he failed 
in that habitual sense of living in the presence of an 
all-seeing God which keeps the soul pure in His sight. 
Ever after he led such a life as made him ready, even on 
the most sudden call, to surrender his soul to judgment. 
St. Colette, immediately on seeing the danger that had 
come to Brother Deschaux, told Father Claret what had 
occurred, on whose authority the story has come down 
to us. 

The Saint was at Hesdin in answer to a call she had 
received from Philippe, Duke of Burgundy. He had 
obtained the Bull for the erection of a convent there ; the 
bull is dated 25th June 1437. And in 1441 the Saint 
went from Besangon to Hesdin, taking with her Agnes 
de Vaux, Marie Lorman, and Sister Perrine de Baume. 

On their way the carriage broke down, and the Saint’s 
shoulder was dislocated. She suffered severely, but she 
would not stop; they all proceeded on their journey. 
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Her companions saw that she was in great pain, and 
knew that she was quite unable to move her arm; their 
journey was a sad one, for the heroism of St. Colette was 
not to be imparted to her companions. However, they 
were to receive a sublime encouragement, and enter on 
their work at Hesdin with renewed faith. They soon per- 
ceived, to their astonishment, that their beloved mother 
was well; she was able to use her arm ; but she offered 
no explanation. Sister Perrine, who had been so much 
trusted, who loved her so well, and to whom every one 
who loves St. Colette is so much indebted, asked her to 
tell them how it was that she was well; and to her the 
Saint confessed the favour that had been done to her. 
Hesdin was the home, as we know, of Father Pinet, and 
Father Pinet, on every anniversary of that day on which 
Colette had seen his soul enter into glory, had visited 
the Saint. On this day, when she was going to Hesdin 
with her nuns, he had come to her after the accident 
and said reproachfully, “ Why did you not apply to me 
for help ?”—and he had cured her. 

The little we know of the annual visits made by 
Father Pinet to St. Colette only makes us wish that we 
had been allowed to learn more about them. They were 
always times of blessing, but they were something more ; 
probably they were times of consultation and instruction. 
She said very little of such things, but she spoke of what 
may be called rebuke when she never spoke of approba- 
tion. Once we are told that Father Pinet said to her, 
“© Colette, Colette! where is your first fervour?” And 
now, as he cures her, he reproaches her for not having 
immediately called on him to help her. Perhaps it was 
a rest to the soul that had so many to teach, and rule, 
and train; so much to manage and so much to do, to 
be treated as a child might be whose mind and actions 
were incessantly observed by a watchful parent. It is 
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delightful and consoling to know that the holy relations 
that subsisted between them were never broken, and 
that when she was disabled he came from heaven and 
cured her. She did her work at Hesdin gladly, for 
Father Pinet was buried there, and her convent rose like 
a monument to his memory. 

The Duke of Burgundy had undertaken to build for 
her at Hesdin, but she found the house unfinished, and 
as yet there was no church. As she wished to make 
Hesdin into a noviciate, she began to add a wing to the 
convent while the church was being built. The Duke, 
wishing to surprise her into a confession that she looked 
to him to pay for all this, asked her where she would 
find money for the work. But St. Colette knew what he 
meant, and answered, “Your Highness must not be 
troubled.. Providence, who has never abandoned us, 
will provide what we require.” The Prince found that 
St. Colette paid considerable sums, and he then learnt 
that money more than sufficient for her requiremenis had 
been brought to her in her oratory. “ You are richer 
than I am,” he exclaimed with humility. 

This is another example of God giving money for His 
own work. 

We read of this place that “the ancient Hedin (or 
Hesdin) was situated about a league distant from the 
present town. ‘There was formerly a magnificent palace 
there, built towards the end of the year 1068, by order 
of Baudouin de Mons, Comte d’Artois, who here often 
held his court. Philippe of Burgundy also built here a 
chateau in the year 1395. In 1477 Hesdin was taken 
and burned by Louis XI., King of France, as also in 
1521, and in 1537 by King Francis I.; but Philibert- 
Emmanuel,, Duke of Savoy, general of the armies 
of the Emperor Charles V., retook it with the chateau, 


the 28th of July 1553, and razed it to the ground, as had 
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been done to Térouane. This prince rebuilt it the next 
year, with a fort, in a place called Ze Mesnil, and called 
it Hédinfert, alluding to those four letters, F, E, R, T, 
Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenuit, which is the ancient 
motto of the Dukes of Savoy.” (Les Délices des Pays- 


Bas.) 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


The Convent at Amiens and the Last Visit to 
Besancon. 


So far back as the year 1427 the burgesses of Ghent 
had obtained a Bull from Pope Martin V. to allow 
them to build a convent in which to establish the 
Poor Clares. 

They experienced many difficulties, and St. Colette 
wrote a letter from Besancon to her “most Chris- 
tian, most honoured, and well-beloved Seigneurs, Jear 
de Hot, Jean Kerbech, Daniel de Varremont, and many 
others, extending to the number ofa hundred persons, 
Jean Villaert, Jean de Wevere, and Jacques de Basse- 
velde,” &c. 

It appears by this letter that she is obliged to post- 
pone her acceptance of Ghent, waiting God’s time. She 
encourages her fervent friends in that city to be faithful 
to their good intentions, and to be assured of her good 
will. They, no doubt, were disappointed, but the 
greatest imaginable favour was reserved for Ghent, for 
there she was to die; and there also Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Mahault, the Princess Palatine, was to give 
up her soul, and her sinless body was to rest near the 
beloved Saint’s grave. 

Now, however, Colette was at Hesdin. There was no 
water fit to drink within the enclosure of the convent, 
and, as had happened before, she obtained it by her 
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prayers. Her children increased steadily in numbers, 
and unreservedly gave themselves to our Lord under her 
direction. ie 

She had had to visit Amiens as she crossed Picardie 
—Amiens, so well known when ‘she was seeking her 
way, and where she had been instructed by Father Bassa- 
dan. All hearts seemed opened to her, but she could 
not stay. Sisters came to her from Picardie, and one of 
these novices, after the Saint’s death, was Abbess of the 
house of the Poor Clares at Amiens. : 


She worked at Hesdin with extraordinary zeal, form- - 


ing her noviciate house, and here the knowledge of the 
future was given to her. 

She had become worn in body; the ardent soul was 
housed in a frail tenement; she was thin and bent, and 
her face was full of pain. Her voice, always strong, 
sweet, and of peculiar richness, and the mild loving 
brightness of her motherly eyes, were all that was left of 
the beauty of her youth. Her loss of bodily power was 
certainly great, for Sister Perrine writes that she often 
had to support the insensible form in her arms in her 
times of ecstasy to prevent her falling to the ground. In 
such moments she had seen sights of glory which were 
not within the power of words to describe; they were 
times of unutterable consolation and encouragement— 
times of intercourse with God and His Saints; but now 
she was shown what contrasted terribly with all former 
experiences—she was shown all the calamities which 
her children would have to suffer in the days that were 
to come. Heresy, temptation, war, pestilence, famine, 
persecution, insult, death—these things, and more, in all 
their horror, were shown to St. Colette. For three days 
and nights she was plunged in such grief as admitted of 
no consolation. How could she bear the bitterness of 


such a sight? After the third day was the Feast of Corpus — 
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Christi, when she was again in ecstasy. But this time 
comfort was given to her. She saw the development 
and continuance of the Reform, and she saw the heroic 
virtues which would be perpetuated in the Order, and 
make the lives of her children a sacrifice acceptable to 
God. She had seen them in days of temptation and 
trouble, she had felt their sufferings; she had now seen 
their meek victories, their silent perseverance, their 
poverty, their prayers. The Feast of Corpus Christi 
passed, and the dear Saint thanked God, and was re- 
stored to peace. She had seen the crosses her children 
would carry on earth; but beyond time and through 
eternity she had been shown their crowns. 

And now the time was come for her to answer the 
ardent wishes of the people of Ghent by going there. 
On the 3d.of August 1442, she entered that city with her 
nuns, and was received with the utmost veneration. They 
took possession of a house which must have been humble 
enough to satisfy them, for they called it, because of its 
poverty—Bethlehem ; and the fit Abbess for this house 
was Sister Odette, the daughter of the great Duke of 
Burgundy. 

To Burgundy the Saint had now to return, and she is 
once more at Besancon, and thence she writes to her 
generous friends at Ghent to thank them for their good- 
ness, and to beg them that they wiil help to guard the 
convent from any danger that might interfere with the 
observance of the Rule. There was also a person to 
whom the Saint wrote, calling her “dear Lady, and my 
special friend in Jesus Christ, Marie Boen.” She ad- 
dresses her as one who must have been very holy, asking 
her prayers ; reminding her in the tenderest manner that 
“to all who begin (to serve God) is promised the king- 
dom, but to those who loyally persevere shall be given 
the crown.” She speaks to her of the innumerable perils 
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which belong to this present life; ‘‘ we cannot have vic- 
tory without battle, nor a crown without victory,” she 
says; and then she entreats her to pray to our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Prayer was her strength and her life, her rest and her 
employment, her weapon and her staff. Between her 
heart and the sacred heart of Jesus there was a ceaseless 
sympathy, and a never-ending communication by offer- 
ings and gifts. She exhorts every one to love and to 
pray ; according to her instructions, the offering of the 
will to God makes all things easy. To do this is to exer- 
cise Christian liberty in the highest way. It is to give to 
the greatest, and to be honoured in the gift. It is to 
overcome the world, and bring down God’s gifts to men. 
The spirit that she strove to put into the Order was a 
spirit of happiness. It comes out clearly as her letters 
are studied and their teaching considered in union with 
the things she said. Though she loved austerities, she 
was not austere. 

Those who belonged to the Reform were generous 
spirits, with hearts capable of comprehending enough of 
the infinite love of our Divine Redeemer to give back 
love for love; and they did not give in measured quan- 
tities, but as far as possible a/ for a//. ‘They did not 
give with calculating prudence, and say, God will not 
require so much; but they gave all, and asked if God 
would take so little? Their lives were an answer to 
those sacred words, “ Freely you have received ; freely 
give.” 

The Saint’s letters are always full of encouragement. 
When she writes to her ‘‘ very dear and well-beloved 
mother and daughters and sisters in God at Ghent,” she 
writes humbly, begging their prayers for herself, saying 
that she seeks their prosperity in body and soul, praying 
them to use the utmost diligence to be true and perfect 
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Religious. All their works, she tells them, must be 
founded in a perfect humility; their hearts are to be 
open to receive the most perfect love of God; they are 
to serve Him with care, humbly and devoutly ; and they 
will serve Him best by keeping their Rule in its entirety, 
and giving Him all that they have of their own free will 
vowed and promised shall be His. They are courageously 
to resist the persecutions and temptations of Satan. They 
are not to be discouraged by the knowledge of their own 
weakness. ‘They are not even to suppose they shall be 
vanquished, for it is not within the power of the devil to 
vanquish those who will not be vanquished ; they are 
therefore to have perfect patience in all trials and adver- 
sities. For, she says, ‘‘we profit, and bear more fruit 
always in tribulation and affliction than in the midst of 
prosperity and consolation ; and the straightest way to 
reach the everlasting kingdom is by the way of tribula- 
tion and affliction, unjustly laid upon us and patiently 
received.” 

And here it will be right to show how Colette was 
esteemed in the Church, and with what power she was 
invested. She left Ghent and returned to Besancon in 
order to see Jean Capistran, and consult with him on 
the progress of the Reform, and on other matters relating 
to the welfare of France; for many provinces were still 
suffering from the results of their long disobedience, and 
Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, still called himself sacrilegi- 
ously by the title of Pope Felix—that cross was to 
last her life; but she never hesitated about taking the 
journey to Besancon to meet St. John Capistran, who 
was the Commissioner General of the Reform. He 
wrote a letter which he left in her hands as the authority 
of the Holy See for all she was doing. It is dated in 
November 1442. ‘There is added to it a notice that it 
was in his own handwriting. By this letter all favours 
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she had received, and all authority, was ratified and con- 
firmed for her use in all houses then built, or that might 
be built afterwards ; and all favours continued to her Con- 
fessor, Pierre de Vaux, and to the Confessors of her Com- 
munities. Also authority was given to her and to her 
Confessor to name one or more Brothers of their Order 
to fill the offices of visitors of the convents of Sisters 
and Brothers ; and such visitors so chosen were to have 
such faculties and powers as former Ministers General 
had granted to them. This renewal of authority and of 
privileges by St. John Capistran, by permission of the Holy 
See, was welcome at this moment, as she was now going 
to found a house at Amiens; and for such movements 
as she might see fit to make of her nuns, and for herself, 
she wanted a grant of safe-conduct from Philippe, Duke of 
Burgundy, whose regard for her was undoubtedly very 
great. She got what she required from the Duke the 
following March. Philip de Saveuse, the Governor of 
Amiens and Arras, became her friend, placed his wealth 
at her disposal, got the necessary Bull from the Pope, 
and built her house near the Cathedral, opposite the 
Church of St. Sulpice and the Hospital of St. Jacques. 
On this occasion Charles VII. of France, by a spe- 
cial letter, requested the authorities, civil and military, 
“to treat the venerable Mother Colette with all the 
respect due to her virtue, which he could not praise too 
much.” It was necessary for the King of France to give 
letters of permission before the nuns could be legally 
put into possession of their house, though they paid to 
the city a yearly rent, and to the King’s permission the 
Queen added a letter. 

“For thirty years and more,” she writes, “‘we have 
seen that (by means of a devout Religious called Sister 
Colette) many convents of the Order of St. Clare have 
been reformed in France and in other countries, to the 
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praise and glory of God, and the exaltation of our holy 
mother the Church.” 

All business matters being at last arranged—and they 
were many—St. Colette in the end of the year 1444 
brought under the safe conduct of the Duke a number 
of nuns, chosen from several houses, into Amiens. 
Among these were the two daughters of the Count de la 
Marche, and his grandchild, the daughter of Bernard 
d’Armagnac. ‘The Bishop of Amiens blessed the house 
and enclosure, and put the Religious into possession. 
It was a day of rejoicing. The eldest daughter of the 
Count de la: Marche was made Abbess. 

The following year, 23d April 1445, the Church was 
opened, by the names of St. George and St. Clare. 
After the arrangement of this convent at Amiens, in the 
midst of the thanksgivings of the people, Colette went 
back to Besancon. We find her, at the end of the 
year 1444, bidding to Besancon an adieu which she 
knew and said would be final. Before this sad farewell— 
for it could not have been anything but sorrowful—she 
prophesied.: “ This dwelling,” she said, ‘‘a fire shall 
first devour, and after that it shall become a desert 
through pestilence. In order to repeople it, there shall 
come nuns from neighbouring convents, which shall have 
been founded by its children. But when all this shall 
happen, not one of you who listen to me shall be alive.” 
On this occasion she desired that what she had said 
should be written down. 

They obeyed her. Afterwards, walking in the grave- 
yard, she pointed out 4 high stone cross which stood 
there, and said, ‘‘When you see that cross fall down, 
you will know that the time for the fire is near; let all 
the Sisters carry everything that they may be able to 
remove to the end of the garden, where the fire will not 
reach.” Sixty-six years afterwards, in 1510, one of the 
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nuns saw that the cross had fallen to the ground. This 
sight, as they recalled the prophecy, filled the whole 
Community with horror and consternation. That day 
they extinguished every fire and light in their house, 
with the one exception of the light that burnt before the 
Blessed Sacrament, and with patient perseverance they 
all prayed. There were two beloved little sanctuaries 
in this convent—the oratory of St. Colette, and a 
chapel in memory of Jacques de Bourbon, Count de 
la Marche. 

Everything was done to preserve the whole building 
in safety, and all possible precautions taken against a 
fire which at the moment did not exist. But that night, in 
a street not far off, a fire broke out, and no power could 
assuage its force; it burnt in the direction of the beloved 
convent, to the distress of all the people of Besancon ; 
it reached the convent, and not a vestige of it was left 
except the chapel of Jacques de Bourbon and the ora- 
tory of their dear Saint. The convent was rebuilt. But 
in 1554, ten years afterwards, the plague broke out in 
the town ; it attacked the convent. ‘The Sisters, remem- 
bering the prophecy of the Saint, offered their lives and 
sufferings to God, beseeching Him to spare the people. 
The rest of the city was spared, but there were not left 
alive nuns enough to do the duties of the convent. 
Holy souls from neighbouring religious houses came 
in with voluntary help, and performed for the Poor 
Clares all those offices which they were unable them- 
selves to fulfil. And after a time what the Saint had 
foretold exactly occurred. ‘Thé convent was repeopled 
by the children of those houses which had at first been 
founded from Besancon. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
The Saint and Corodte. 


Havine made her last visit to Besancon, the Saint 
returned to Amiens. 

There, on recovering from an ecstasy, she said to the 
Sisters, “‘ Know that I have seen my well-loved father, 
Jean Bassadan, of the Order of the Celistins, by whose 
means God condescended to call me to His service. 
This day he has died at Aquileia, and he is gone to 
possess the joys of heaven. The people, who have 
venerated him as a Saint, proposed for him magnificent 
funeral honours.” Soon after the Celistins at Amiens, 
whose house had been founded by Father Bassadan, 
heard of his dying at the time spoken of by the Saint. 

On the Feast of the Purification she had said that she 
should live only two years more. This was at Amiens in 
1445. She desired Father Claret to write down various 
directions on important matters to be referred to by the 
nuns when she should be dead. Sister Elizabeth, the 
Princess of Bavaria, says that they were surprised, as 
she did not seem to be in worse health than usual. 

In 1446 St. Colette was again at Hesdin, from which 
place at this time several of her letters are dated, and 
in these she spoke with certainty of her approaching 
death. 

On St. Peter’s Day in 1446, at Hesdin, she, as was 
always the case, fell into ecstasy, and suffered a martyr- 
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dom of bodily and mental distress, as participating in 
the sufferings on earth of the Saint whose feast the 
Church was keeping. At this time she felt and saw the 
future of the Church of God, and knew all the dangers 
that would befall the Church’s children. 

Voyagers as we are in a vessel that cannot be 
wrecked, we may each one of us make shipwreck of 
our own souls, and lead our neighbours into irrecover- 
able danger ; and in looking on the future she saw those 
perils, those storms, those deadly waves of heresy and 
unbelief, the loss of souls, the wreck of faith. 

She saw the tempests of which we see the effects. 
But still her soul was comforted by the sight of the light 
of truth which would never cease; by the knowledge of 
the existence, through all evils, of those whose faith 
would be unfailing, and of the special protection which 
the Poor Clares would always receive from the Blessed 
Virgin. 

The vision of the future could only have been borne 
by Almighty God making her strong enough to endure 
the sight. When our Divine Redeemer declared the 
future of Jerusalem, His sacred heart melted at the 
thought of the tribulation of those days. When by His 
power St. Colette saw the future of the Church and of 
her Order, the destruction of the convents she had 
founded, and of many more, the licentiousness of here- 
tical teaching, the degradation that should fall on Chris- 
tians, the loss of purity, the love of sin, the blasphemy 
and bloodshed that should flood the places she loved 
till the date of her own canonization, and all that we 
1% have since seen—she saw that warfare against God and 
Hit His Church carried on by all imaginable means, which 
will die in the last fires, and not before. She suffered, 
on this Feast of the Prince of the Apostles, in a way 
which those about her could scarcely bear to witness, 
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and when she recovered, crying out for her children, 
whom she had seen in that terrible future, she exclaimed, 
“Happy shall they be who die first, for they will not 
see the days of tribulation.” Then she exhorted them 
to pray for the Church. And these exhortations to 
prayer are very remarkable. 

Though she had seen the undying light of faith, and 
seen the Church live through the worst assaults of the 
enemy, she exhorted her daughters to pray—“ Pray for 
the Church.” Though she knew that Father Henri when 
he died went straight to heaven, she says, “Pray for 
him, for-he has deserved it of you.” It was not merely 
that she gave her heart to God, and so lived in prayer, 
but she had the greatest desire that people should pray 
for fixed intentions. She taught that God has a right to 
our prayers—that we have no right to withhold from Him 
what He has declared He will accept—that prayer is an 
offering we can make to God’s justice, and that it is the 
necessity of His perfection that He cannot be merciful 
at the expense of His justice. That He gives of His 
great bounty to every Christian the grace to pray, and 
that the Christian who hardens his heart into silence 
takes the part of Satan against God. The Saint’s prayers 
were so fervent, so sincere, so full of faith, that the evil 
spirits dreaded her power. They never ceased to per- 
secute her, in the vain hope that they might make her 
cease to pray. In her cell at Corbie Satan had said to 
her, “‘ Cease to pray, and we will cease to persecute you.” 
It had been ever since the great desire of the enemy of 
our salvation to terrify her out of the use of prayer. In 
one of these encounters with Satan, as she was going with 
the nuns into the choir, a voice said, “‘ Let the others 
pass, but keep Colette back.” 

They dreaded her intercourse with God as they had 
dreaded her supplications at Corbie, when they cried out, 
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“You injure us more by your prayers than we have the 
power of injuring you.” But she was faithful, and 
triumphed over all temptation in the strength of the 
divine declaration, “ My grace is sufficient for you.” 

The Abbess of the convent at Hesdin wrote an account 
of what she herself knew of the sufferings the Saint went 
through, declaring that “no creature could conceive 
what she suffered.” 

The visits the Saint made to Besancon and Hesdin 
were visits of farewell. She spoke in both places of her 
death, and she left with her nuns at Besangon the relic 
of the true cross which St. John the Evangelist had 
brought to her, and the cross of wood that had been the 
gift of St. Vincent Ferrar. She had not much to give, 
but she left at Hesdin the memory of her prophecies and 
of at least one miracle. A tailor who was a lay brother 
was to make a new habit for Father Pierre de Vaux. 
He found on examining the cloth that it was not enough 
for a habit, and in this perplexity they went to the 
Saint. Their poverty was so great that she said, “ Let us 
pray to our Lord, and perhaps the piece will then be 
found to be sufficient.” The lay brother and the Abbess 
knelt down by her side, and they prayed with her. Very 
soon she proposed to them to examine the cloth once 
more, and it was found to measure considerably more 
than was needed. Sister Perrine reverently cut off a 
piece of this cloth and kept it. 

St. Colette stayed at Hesdin till the autumn of 1446, 
and while she was there a great effort was made to found 
a house of the Poor Clares at Corbie. Her friends 
wished for this holy triumph to illumine her last days. 
Her heart was full of love for her country, and for the 
place in which she had been born, but she does not seem 
to have herself taken a very active part in the plan of 
founding a house in her native place. When Philippe 
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de Saveuse founded her house at Amiens, her heart had 
pleaded for Corbie, but her generous friend had fixed on 
Amiens, and there he had carried out his intentions. 
But now this same Philippe de Saveuse proposed Corbie 
to her, and she consented. He obtained the Bull for 
this purpose; it is dated October 20, 1445; and he had 
before this, and before consulting the Saint, got the leave 
of the Abbot of the Benedictine monastery. His name 
was Michel Dauphin, third in succession from the Abbot 
Raoul. 

The inhabitants of Corbie were willing to welcome St. 
Colette, and land was offered as a gift for the convent. 
But the monks of the Abbey had decided against the 
Saint, and the Abbot was blamed for consenting without 
consultation with the Religious. 

Philippe de Saveuse found himself deceived, and he 
applied to the Duke of Burgundy for help; but not even 
the Duke was listened to, though he asked many times, 
and humbly, for the Abbot’s permission. Then the 
Duchess wrote to the Queen of France, and St. Colette 
laid the case in her own handwriting before the King. 

The King of France wrote to the Benedictines, himself 
giving up his regal rights, and purposing to make ample 
compensation to the Abbey for the loss of the land which 
was required for the convent. But the monks would not 
yield. They were, however, afraid of being obliged to 
give consent, and so they wrote to the Saint to induce 
her to desist. 

Her answer to them exists still. It is a letter which 
at once displays the greatest sincerity and courage and 
the gentlest humility. ‘You ask me,” she writes, “to 
desist from all attempts to erect a convent at Corbie; 
and this I greatly regret ; for I doubt not that at some 
time. before the Lord who is our Judge you will have to 
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give account for having prevented so great a good. 
Nevertheless, at your request, I will signify to the said 
Lord (Philippe de Saveuse) that he must cease from his 
work, and tell him you have all determined that never 
in your lifetime, as long as your resistance will be of any 
force, shall the convent be built.” 

She wrote once more to the monks retiring from the 
work; but her friends would not give up their hopes, 
and the Duchess of Burgundy arranged with Philippe de 
Saveuse that she should become the foundress, and for 
that purpose she obtained another Papal permission— 
but with no better success. On which the Queen of 
France took the place of foundress, and she in her turn 
applied to the Pope. But then the monks declared that 
the foundation of the contemplated convent would inter- 
fere with their spiritual and temporal rights; that the 
question was not a question of compensation and money ; 
that they had received their rights as their inheritance, 
and that it was against their consciences to give up the 
least portion of those rights for the very questionable 
advantage of bringing into Corbie a community of men- 
dicant women, who claimed rights of their own, of which 
‘they could not approve. 

Thus was St. Colette refused admission to her native 
place. Her life of sacrifice had begun at Corbie, and 
with Corbie it was to end. 

She left Hesdin and returned to Ghent. Father Pierre 
de Vaux was with her at Ghent, and so was Father 
Claret. One day she summoned her nuns to meet her- 
self and these priests, and she began to say something 
about her death, but the sobs of those who listened 
silenced her. When she spoke again, after entreating 
the Sisters to restrain their sorrow, she said, “ Do not 
suppose that I am going to talk further of my death. I 
will not speak another word about it;” then hastening 
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to Father Pierre de Vaux, she said, “‘ My Father, tell 
them that such things as I have done, it is through God 
that I have done them. And though I may be a sinner 
and full of imperfections, yet were I to begin all again, I 
know not that I could do in any way otherwise than that 
which I have done.” 

Every word she now uttered had become so dear to 
her children that they made notes of all she said to them : 
every caution they wrote down, every word of advice. 
She declared that she had taught them nothing that it 
had not been the will of God that she should teach. 
Then she recalled some words of St. Bernard and repeated 
them, “‘As long as you follow in the way that I have 
taught you, call upon me in your necessities and I will 
help you.’ Afterwards, when they departed from their 
Rule, they, in trouble, invoked him, and he appeared to 
them and said, ‘ You have not kept my way, that is why 
I have not helped you.’ Thus will Z do,” said the Saint. 

From Ghent she wrote to Brother Lanier and the 
nuns at Puy, recommending herself to their prayers, and 
speaking of her prayers for them; and this was probably 
her last letter. 

On Sunday, the 26th of February 1447, in the morn- 
ing the Saint confessed and received Holy Communion 
with intense fervour. 

On the night of this memorable Sunday our Lord 
Jesus Christ visited her, and from that moment a change 
was perceived in her. Her Confessor, speaking of it, 
said that it was as if the purity in which our first parents 
had been created had been bestowed upon the Saint ; 
but what really happened at that visit no one ever knew. 

She remained absorbed in prayer, and beyond the 
reach of earthly thoughts, in a sort of ecstasy. Her work 
was done. 


The soul was now so united with its God that they 
P 
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were afraid the body, which was so weak and worn, would 
not be able to bear the burning love of the life within ; 
Father Pierre de Vaux therefore gave her extreme unction, 
and the Passion of our Lord was recited before her from 
the Gospels. 

In the morning she heard Mass in her cell with her 
usual devotion, and she continued to hear Mass daily 
till the following Saturday, when she heard Mass for the 
last time. 

She had suffered intensely from those mysterious agonies 
which have been already spoken of, but she never ceased 
praying. One of the Sisters brought a feather pillow to 
ease her head, but when she felt it with her hand she put 
the luxury aside and would not use it. During this time 
she knew everything that passed in the house. 

On Friday she had sent for the Sisters and spoken 
tenderly to them, and consoled them with much affec- 
tion. But after she had heard Mass on Saturday, she 
took leave of her Confessors, and went back to her 
humble bed, and signing herself with the cross, she lay 
down clothed as she was, and said, “ This is my last 
lying down.” ‘Then, with her own hands she placed 
over her head the black veil; she shut her mouth and 
closed her eyes; and so, like a living corpse she stayed 
absolutely without motion for forty-eight hours. At the 
end of that time, on Monday, the 6th of March 1447, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, she drew her last breath, 
in the presence of Father Pierre de Vaux, Father Claret, 
and the Community. At that very time Pope Nicolas V., 
who succeeded Eugene IV., was elected in Rome, and 
to him immediately Amadeus of Savoy made his sub- 
mission.. Truly she had done her work. 

But as she lay there it was hard to believe that her 
soul was gone. Her wasted limbs, her furrowed flesh, 
her form, which bore every imaginable mark of the labour 
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of her life—thin, haggard, discoloured—lay in its still- 
ness without any perceptible change having passed upon 
it, and they watched by her with wondering hearts for 
twelve hours. 

Then over her face there came the sweetness of an 
angelic repose ; her flesh became as white as snow, her 
limbs beautiful in appearance and proportion, and blue 
veins that looked as if filled with the life-blood of youth 
were visible beneath the fair, smooth skin. Her joints 
were pliable, her whole body supple and ylelding to the 
touch, and over all there appeared a loveliness which 
exceeded anything that had ever belonged to living flesh; 
and by such a sight, as much as by the ceasing of the 
breath of life, they knew that she was dead. 

The black veil which shrouded her face, and which 
she had herself placed upon her head, was that in which 
she had made her first vows, and which she had kept for 
this hour. With God, and under the teaching of the 
Cross, she had made her noviciate in the cell at Corbie. 
Before appearing in the presence of the Spouse of her 
soul she puts on this veil of the Abbess. 

As His chosen handmaid, as the Abbess of the Poor 
Clares, she has appeared before Him for judgment. 

We look at her dead, and yet know that she is alive, 
where no care can reach nor pain penetrate, where all is 
glory, and power, and peace. We look at her as she lay 
more than four hundred years ago, and think of those 
centuries of miracles, proving her power in heaven, and 
we recall the voice of the Church echoed by her children: 

—‘“ Finally, Pius VII., Supreme Pontiff, on the 4th of 
the Kalends of June ree 29), in the year 1807, placed 
her, glittering with new and canonically attested prodi- 


gies, in the white book of the Saints, with due solem- 
nity.” ! 


1 Translated from the Second Nocturns. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
The Saint in Death. 


Tue King and Queen of France, the princely houses of 
Burgundy and Bourbon, the royal house of René the 
Good, mourned for Colette. Of these great houses it 
may be truly said that there remains no more than their 
history ; but of Colette there survives more than the 
narrative imperfectly presented in these pages. Her 
children live, and are memorials of her teaching and per- 
petuators of her holy life. They are what she was—the 
blessing which a weary world requires. 

How like the sounding brass and tinkling cymbal is 
the story of the days of chivalry, of tumult and war, 
of pomp and ambition, through which we have been 
moving. It is but vexation of spirit to follow the puzzled, 
blood-stained thread of history. We gravely read of 
René that he was “styled King of Sicily, Naples, Hun- 
gary, and Jerusalem ; Arragon, Valencia, Sardinia, Ma- 
jorea, and Corsica; Duke of Anjou, Lorraine, and Bar ; 
Count of Provence and Forcalquier;” and we would 
rather think of his proficiency in the gentle science, as 
he learnt music in the court of Lorraine during his 
accomplished boyhood, of his solacing the lonely hours 
of a long imprisonment in the flower of his manhood by 
painting ; and, above all, of his earning the title of the 
Good. 

So it is; and the soul seeks peace, and cannot bear to 
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look long on any of those aspects of life which are with- 
out that gift of God. 

Now, in the days in which we live, the wants of the 
human heart and the requirements of the immortal soul 
are found to be what they have ever been. Amidst the 
noise of the wear and tear of an unhealthily active world 
mingle the voices of those who live apart from it, and 
there are moments when we can send our hearts into 
their midst, and say with them, “As the hart panteth 
after the fountains of waters, so my soul panteth after 
thee, O God.” 

And not only are the contemplative Orders the bless- 
ings of those whose vocation it is to have their homes in 
the world, but they are the blessings of the active Orders 
who live among us, and work for God with an indomit- 
able perseverance which puts the world to shame. 

There never was a time when courage was more 
wanted, perseverance more called for, and a strong heart 
of faith more necessary than zow. But to expect the 
Christian heart to work successfully without prayer is 
like commanding the human body to live without food. 
A man may work with all the energy that he can bring 
to bear upon his task; he may work with the sincerity 
of an honest heart and the conviction of an instructed 
brain ; he may make an offering of his life to God for the 
good of Holy Church, and we all know that, in such a 
case, to labour is to pray. But no Catholic is content to 
go thus into battle, to try to win, single-handed, in the 
fight of faith. His cry is for prayer—penance and 
prayer. 

It is as “when Amalek fought against Israel, and when 
Moses lifted up his hands Israel overcame ; but if he let 
them down a little Amalek overcame. And Moses’ 
hands were heavy, and Aaron and Hur stayed up his 
hands on both sides. And it came to pass that his 
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hands were not weary until sunset.” So when prayer 
rises and the Cross is honoured, the Church is powerful ; 
and when religious fervour wanes low, and the love of 
the Passion of our Divine Redeemer is weak, the world 
prevails ; and so we do the will of God when we succour 
and protect those Communities whose lives keep in 
honour the Cross of Christ, and on whose prayers such 
great religious results depend, that they may not be 
weary before the last sunset and the eternal day. 

The children of St. Colette are our fellow-workers. 
They are not persons who have left the world and 
adopted a morbid practice of austerities for any love of 
the life for z#s own sake: if they stopped at ¢ha¢ it would 
be to do nothing. But they are of those who love the 
way of the Cross because our Blessed Saviour trod it; 
they have left the world for the love of the world, viewed 
as the heritage of Jesus Christ and as the battlefield of 
the Church of God; they have left homes and society 
for the love of humanity, because, to save the souls of 
men, our Lord suffered on the Cross; for the great 
human family, living and dead, they generously give 
their lives. 

For all those who work for God, no matter how nor 
where, the contemplative Orders get God’s grace. Neither 
is this all; they obtain God’s mercy for those who forget 
Him, and they plead with the Good Shepherd for such 
as have lost their way. Through their lives of penance 
and prayer they are the strength of the strong and the 
staff of the weak, and for our beloved dead they pene- 
trate into Purgatory. 

It is more than four hundred and thirty years since 
St. Colette lay in the stillness of death, and she was 
mourned by all classes of persons, because she had made 
herself their friend by rekindling the fire of love in the 
hearts of those whose help the world needed to make its 
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peace with God. They would have honoured her in her 
funeral obsequies if they might have done so, but she 
had said that by no distinction was she to be separated 
from the poverty she loved. 

They carried her to the church and laid her on a 
narrow raised platform before the altar. 

The cell where she had died became filled with fra- 
grance ; her garment gave forth a delicate perfume. The 
rosaries and other objects with which the nuns touched 
her beautiful body scented the atmosphere and the 
hands of all who held them. 

For some time the nuns had held in reverence every- 
thing that the Saint had used. At Amiens they had kept 
her tunic, and substituted another in its place; and now, 
at Ghent, in this poor convent where the beloved dead 
lay, that Bethlehem which was at once so poor and so 
rich, they desired to keep her habit, and bury. her in 
another, if another could be found. 

When St. Colette had been at Hesdin on the Feast of 
All-Saints, the year before her death, an Augustinian 
monk had come there to join the Franciscans of the 
Reform. They had begun to prepare to make his habit ; 
but when they showed the cloth to St. Colette, she looked 
at it with great joy in her countenance, and said, “It 
will be mine, and in it I shall be buried.” And as at 
that moment it was decided that this monk should not 
take the habit at Hesdin, but elsewhere, the cloth was 
put away, and probably no more thought of. When the 
nuns at Ghent went to their poor stores to see what they 
could find to substitute for the habit in which their dear 
Mother lay, they found only that which had been brought 
from Hesdin, and so the prophecy was fulfilled. The 
Abbess Odette, the daughter of the great Duke of Bur- 
gundy, knew nothing of what had been said; but Eliza- 
beth of Bavaria, who had been with the Saint at Hesdin, 
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recalled her words. ‘They removed the old habit, and 
having substituted the new one, they took the body to 
the church to wait for burial. 

The emotion with which the inhabitants of Ghent 
received the announcement of the Saint’s death was most 
profound. So many desired to see her, that removing 
the body to the church was a necessity. She was placed 
on the platform prepared for her, with her hands crossed ° 
on her breast, her feet bare, and her veil folded back, so 
that her face could be seen in the mysterious majesty of 
that beauty with which the Almighty had been pleased 
to invest the form of His servant. The people came in 
at the west door—a sorrowful, devout, and peaceful mul- 
titude—knelt down to adore the living God, and then 
walked up to where rested the body of the Saint. 

It immediately became necessary to provide for the 
departure of such as had first entered ; so steadily did the 
people pour in that to return was made impossible. A 
part of the side-wall towards the east end of the church 
was therefore. taken down, so as to make it possible for 
those who had seen the Saint to pass out through the 
nuns’ garden. And in this way, for three days, more 
than twenty thousand persons passed through the church 
and took their last look at St. Colette. Round her was 
the fragrant atmosphere which suggested thoughts of 
heaven to those who passed through it ; they laid crosses 
and beads on the Saint’s breast, and all these objects 
became perfumed immediately ; and—as was the case 
with the convent rosaries which had touched the Saint— 
they kept their fragrance for many years. The devout 
people, praying and weeping, kissed the Saint’s hands 
and feet, and asked for her intercession. Masses were 
said from midnight to noon, and every day there was 
High Mass at the altar before which the body rested. The 
first day the mass was said in honour of the Holy Ghost, 
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on the second there was a mass of Our Lady, and on 
the third for the dead. Then she was buried» Without 
coffin or winding-sheet, they wrapped her habit: closely 
round her, and drew the veil before her face; they laid 
her in her grave in the nuns’ burial-ground, literally in 
‘the bosom of mother earth, and watched as the damp 
mold, falling on the habit and the veil, enclosed her form 
and hid it from their sight. 

The place where the convent stood was in a low damp 

part of the city, which is intersected by canals, and the 
graveyard was very wet; the people would have gladly 
made her grave, and the rich craved to build her monu- 
ment; but her children were faithful to their Mother’s 
teaching ; the wet earth enclosed St. Colette’s body, and 
the levelled ground remained without anything to tell 
of that which lay beneath; but the honour of the Saint 
was safe with God. The hearts of a multitude kept the 
memory of where she lay, and they sought her help, and 
found that over the power of the Saint the grave had won 
no victory. Miracles began at once. Not only was 
miraculous help given to the body, but also to the soul ; 
and the people of Ghent and elsewhere—from far and 
near—sought the Saint more in death than they had 
sought her in life, and she was never sought by faith in 
vain. 
* Throughout all her convents the news of her death 
was received with intense distress; but they too had 
their consolations. She showed her love for these houses 
of her children in a wonderful manner. 

During that forty-eight hours when, before her death, 
she had lain in an immovable tranquillity, she had visited 
many of her convents, and had been seen in them. 
There was a nun who had never seen the Saint, and who 
had desired above all things that she might some day 
know her. This nun had prayed diligently that she 
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might see her, and on this night before the Saint’s 
death she was so employed. The dormitory was close 
to the Saint’s oratory, and in the night this nun heard 
three knocks given to the oratory door. She rose and 
went to it, and there beheld the form of a majestic and 
beautiful Religious, from whose face rays of light flowed 
forth. She looked at this celestial sight while the appari- 
tion walked three times round the oratory, preceded by 
a beautiful child, who said several times in a clear voice, 
“This is Sister Colette.” } 

The nun tried to rouse the other Sisters by crying out, 
‘Oh, come and see; come and see!” but no one heard 
her. And the vision passed away. She spoke of this, 
and said that she had seen their Mother. The next day 
this nun passed the same hour in the church praying ; 
she heard suddenly above her heavenly voices singing 
divine songs, but of which she had never before heard 
the music. Then, raising her eyes, she beheld the face, 
but the face only, of the same person she had seen 
twenty-four hours before. In this way it was known in 
that convent that the Saint was dead long before the 
intelligence reached them by the ordinary course. 

The same kind of thing occurred in several of the 
houses of the Poor Clares. At Orbe there was at the 
moment of the Saint’s death a chorus of heavenly 
voices; and a voice in the midst of the singing said, 
‘“‘The Venerable Sister Colette is gone to our Lord.” 

At the convent at Castre she was seen in her oratory, 
quite luminous, with rays of light about her head. 

A very interesting story belongs to another convent. 
There was a nun there who was very aged and very 
holy. She had a vision ; in it she beheld a great pro- 

1 It will be remembered that when St. Frances of Rome was 


allowed to see her guardian angel, that heavenly being always 
appeared in the shape of a beautiful child. 
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cession, and it was made known to her that the proces- 
sion consisted of the Apostles, and Martyrs, and Saints. 
She saw among them many of the Friars Minors and 
the nuns of St. Clare. In their midst was the soul of 
St. Colette. She was followed by a large concourse of 
people, who were represented in a crowd, and not in 
procession as at first; as the nun gazed, she saw her 
own mother in the crowd, and she spoke to her. These 
people appeared to be full of joy, and they held each 
other by the hand, and kept their heads bowed down. 
The mother explained the vision to.the aged nun who 
was her daughter ; she said that they who went first bore 
in procession the soul of St. Colette ; and “we who fol- 
low after,” she said, ‘‘are those whose purgatory she has 
shortened by her prayers.” ? 

Of the miracles that followed on her death, one of 
the most remarkable was worked for a priest, the chap- 
lain of Count Bernard d’Armagnac, whom she had 
known well when she was founding the houses of Castre 
and Lesignan. This holy priest was sent by Count 
d’Armagnac to Ghent with as much haste as possible, as 
soon as the rumour of the Saint’s death reached him. 

The priest went on horseback. He was approaching a 
village called Monette on the banks of the river Cher, 
and this river he had to cross by a ford. But the water 
in the river having become swollen, he was driven off 
the ford by the force of the current, and was on the 
point of drowning when he cried aloud to the Saint, 
‘“ Mother, I have seen you often in life; am I to die 
thus the first time of my coming to honour you in 
death ?” 

Immediately his horse and himself are on an island 
which rises in the midst of the water. He sees a boatman 
on the bank and calls for his help; the astonished boat- 


2 These apparitions are related in the Bollandists. 
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man gets him safe to land; but no one ever béfore had 
seen that island in the midst of the stream. 

Miracles went on. The habit she had worn was 
miraculous, The water of the wells that had risen in 
answer to her prayers cured the diseased in mind and 
the bodies of the sick. Our Lord was never tired of 
being gracious to those who pleaded before Him the 
love of His handmaid Colette. 

In her convents there was one most remarkable mani- 
festation of her frequent presence. It seems to have 
first begun at Hesdin, where one of her longest ecstasies 
had occurred, and where for many years the perfume 
remained which during that time had filled her oratory. 
In those convents which she had herself founded, and 
where she had herself trained the nuns, before any of 
them died there would be found in the church, the 
house, the cells, the mysterious and most exquisite scent 
which had surrounded the Saint before and after death. 
It was like a living but unseen presence moving about 
among them ; and when they felt it they knew that death 
was coming, and that the Mother was there to be with her 
child through the last trial and present her to her God. 

The earth over her grave in the nuns’ cemetery at Ghent 
gave forth fragrance, and the Sisters, wishing to keep off 
the rain from this favoured spot of earth, erected some 
sort of shelter, which loving hearts by little and little 
made into an oratory where people came to pray, where 
they told their troubles, poured out their hearts to God, 
and were heard and helped. 

Devotion increased, miracles multiplied, pilgrimages 
to her tomb began to be made, and by the public voice 
the dear dead was declared to be a Saint, and a Saint 
who was very powerful before the throne of grace. Inher 
own convents, and perhaps it might be said especially at 
Ghent, she was invoked with a confidence that never 


Olivier de Langhe, Prior of St. Bavon, having received 
from Father Pierre de Vaux his declaration on oath that 
he had told only the truth, translated his work into 
Flemish. The Saint on this work being completed ap- 
peared to the Prior and thanked him for what he had 
done. 

When she appeared on earth after her glorious entry 
into heaven, she came looking as she had lain before 
burial—beautiful and in her habit. Once when a sick 
nun had been left for several hours, when her Sisters 
returned to her they found St. Colette in the room, and 
she had nursed the sick Sister with skill and gentleness. 
It was as if she could not forget any one—so good was 
God to the woman who had loved Him, and sympa- 
thised with Him in His Passion. It was as if He would 
not let her wait for the souls she loved till He should 


give them to her sight in glory, but He must let her 
minister to them, and leave to those who should come 
after them the comforting story of His mercy and her 
faithful tenderness. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
The Saints Witnesses. 


THE Saint died, as will be remembered, in 1447, in the 
sixty-sixth year of her age. The devotion felt towards 
her continued to increase. ‘Twenty-two years after her 
death, that is, in 1469, the town of Ghent was visited by 
a sickness of so violent a sort as to threaten the lives of 
all the inhabitants. There was a cry to St. Colette to 
pray to God for mercy ; and so general was the belief 
that the safety of those who lived was owing to the 
Saint’s protection, that in 1471 the Archbishop of Tour- 
nay ordered an inquiry into the miraculous powers 
attributed to the Saint, and the called-for information 
was laid before him. ‘This only increased the devotion 
felt towards her. Small shreds of her garments were 
begged for, and pilgrimages were made to Corbie—to 
the place where she had been born, the cell where she 
had lived; and the favours obtained from Heaven in 
honour of St. Colette were beyond number, and of a 
nature that put an end to all dispute. The Benedic- 
tines of the ancient Abbey were convinced at last. The 
Abbesses of all the houses of the Reform applied to the 
Superiors of the Franciscans to obtain the beatification 
of their dear Mother, preparatory to her being placed 
among canonized Saints. The inquiry began with 
Colette’s birth; and two of the Friar Minors, Badoin 
Christian and Anselm Leroy, began the work at Corbie. 
There still lived many who had known her; among 
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these, the evidence was accepted of one aged woman and 
three men, of whom one was Jacques Guyot, the brother 
of the priest who had taken Father Henri and the Baro- 
ness de Brissay to see the Saint, and had ordered the 
wall to be taken down that they might have admittance 
into her cell—Jacques Guyot, whom she had taught to 
read and to repeat the Psalms. These persons gave 
their testimony before one of the Benedictines, who on 
this occasion acted as the notary apostolic. 

The veneration of the Saint so increased at Corbie that 
a chapel was built over her cell, where Mass was said, and 
where an image of the Saint was placed on a pedestal. 
All her life was inquired into. Witnesses rose up on all 
sides. Philippe Courault, whose name will be remem- 
bered at Poligny, and who had become a Religious at 
Ghent, had much to tell. The wonders of her life from 
birth to death were brought to light, gathered together, 
and confirmed by witnesses; and Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, the son of Philip who had been so 
much her friend, and the grandson of Jean sans peur, 
whose daughter was Abbess at Ghent, sent to Rome to 
desire with the greatest earnestness that the process of 
canonization might be commenced. He was the last of 
the great Dukes of Burgundy, the friends of St. Colette. 

In the Church of Notre Dame at Bruges, in a side 
chapel, two monuments of great beauty and magnificence 
are shown to strangers. They commemorate Charles 
the Bold and his daughter, Mary of Burgundy, the 
wife of Maximilian of Austria.! It may be hoped that 
some who see these splendid tombs—so splendid that 
the first sensation on beholding them is one of astonish- 
ment—may remember that the name of Charles le 
Téméraire is first among those who claimed for Colette, 
by sending his ambassadors to the Pope, her place 


1 Charles was buried at Luxembourg. 
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among the Saints. Charles the Bold had besieged 
Nancy, the chief town of the Dukedom of Lorraine, and 
had taken it in 1475. René retook the town in 1476, 
but Charles again attacked Nancy, and, through the 
desertion and treachery of the Count de Campo-Basso, 
lost the battle and his life in January in the following 
year. 

The body was sought after, but not found till the 
second day after the battle, when a poor laundress 
belonging to the Duke’s army, who had taken part in the 
sad search, observed the sparkle of a precious stone in a 
ring on the finger of one among the dead whose face was 


not seen. ‘Ah, my Prince!” she-exclaimed, lifting her 
*sovereign’s head from the ‘frozenwater by which it was 
imprisoned. eS 


Rayenous creatures had already devoured one cheek, 
across the other was one of the death wounds, reaching 
from the ear to the throat. 

When Duke René looked at his dead foe, he made a 
speech which has not been forgotten. 

Philippe of Burgundy had instituted the Order of the 
Golden Fleece in memory of the great revenues which he 
raised through the wool trade with the Low Countries, 
where, fed in rich pastures, the sheep produced wool 
of a very superior quality.?. The collar of the Order is 
composed of double steels interwoven with  flints, 
from the ends of which the fire blazes; from this 
collar depends a figure of a sheep in gold. The steels 
are joined together two and two, and are at their united 
ends supposed to represent the letter B repeated, signi- 
fying Burgundy. Each Duke had his motto, and Charles 
the Bold, referring to the flint and steel, which he had 
chosen as the centre of his impresa, took the words, 
“ Ainst je frappe.” (Thus I strike.) Duke René said 


1 De Barante. 2 Favine. 
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of him as he lay dead, just taken from the frozen water, 
“Certainly this unfortunate Lord, when he had occasion 
to warm himself, had not time to strike the steel.” 3 

René the Good died in June 1480, and Anjou re- 
turned to the crown of France. His body lies buried 
at Angers, in the Church of St. Maurice, where his two 
wives also lie, his son, John of Calabria, and his 
daughter, Margaret, Queen of England, who survived her 
father, but never recovered her son’s death on the fatal 
day at Evesham. René’s heart, enclosed in a silver box, 


was taken to the Cordeliers, and placed in the Chapel of . 


St. Bernardin, where the heart of his second wife, Jeanne 
de Laval, was also deposited, and where she is repre- 
sented in the painted glass of one of the windows. 
Margaret of Lorraine, the child of René’s eldest daughter, 
after her husband’s death, died a Poor Clare at Argenton 
in 1521, leaving behind her an example of piety and of 
the faithful keeping of her vows. She put on the habit 
in the presence of the Duke d’Alencon, her son, and the 
Bishop of Sées.4 

Sixtus IV. was Pope when Charles the Bold besought 
him to consider the request made by so many that the 
beatification of Colette might be considered. But 
troubles arose, and difficulties of various sorts. War 
broke out. The people of Ghent were politically a 
discontented people, and the Emperor Charles V. 
punished them severely. In the year 1492 the city of 
Ghent went through all the horrors of a desperate siege, 
and the place was reduced to misery; but the honour of 
St. Colette was dear still to all hearts, and her rights in 
the Church of God were not forgotten. 

The Bourbons had passed away, the friendly house of 
Burgundy had ceased to exist, King René was dead, but 

3 Le Impresse Illustri dall Sr. Jeronimo Ruscelli, p. 107. Venice, 
1566. 4 Calmet, 
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Colette’s friends increased as time wore on, and their. 
great names come before us in long procession. In 
1494 Rome was again appealed to by Charles VIII, 
King of France. His niece, the Princess Louise of 
Savoy, was a nun in the house at Orbe. She wrote with 
her own hand to the Pope, and another letter went to the 
Pope from the King, her uncle. The Provincial of the 
Franciscans in Savoy and the Confessor of the Poor 
Clares took these letters to Rome. But in affairs of this 
kind, Rome has always moved slowly, with circumspec- 
tion and examination ; and in 1496 another appeal was 
made, the inhabitants of Ghent being urgent in the 
matter. In 1508 Pére Rollet, the Provincial, was again 
in Rome with fresh supplications, and in 1518, on the 
accession of Leo X. to the’ chair of St. Peter, the Fran- 
ciscans made a new appeal, the Emperor Maximilian 
being their friend, and many of the sovereign powers of 
Europe joining with him. And in this memorable year 
Henry VIII. of England, in the days of his religious- 
minded youth, wrote to Leo. X. “from our town of 
Tournay,” on the 15th of September. In this letter he 
says, that having arrived in Belgium, he hears from all 
parts the name and the praises of the glorious virgin 
Colette. He says that he has learnt how, like a diligent 
bee, after having gathered the most rare virtues from the 
most precious flowers, and having presented this most 
exquisite honey to the celestial gardener, she took the 
utmost care to produce a multitude of swarms; for she 
has enriched not only Belgium, but also France, Bur- 
gundy, and Savoy, and also other countries, with con- 
vents, which by her care and industry have been 
founded, always under the direction of the Holy. Spirit ; 
and that these convents are filled with holy virgins, who 
offer without ceasing to the all-powerful God a sacri- 
fice of praise. Then he argues that since it has not 
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pleased God to allow His servant to rest in obscurity, but 
to glorify her by such great miracles, the Church should 
inscribe her name among the Saints.5 

Already the Pope and the Sacred College had spoken 
with tender thankfulness of the woman whose name had 
become so venerated among the kingdoms of the earth, 
but the times were evil, and what the Saint’s faithful 
friends demanded could not yet be granted. There was 
war and there was heresy; the days were full of danger 
and fear. It was more a time in which to take care of the 
living than to exalt the dead ; so the Saint’s honour was 
still left to the care of our Lord, and her memory to the 
keeping of her children. 

The Franciscans and the Poor Clares knew that time 
would only add to the Saint’s glory and strengthen their 
claims to have that glory crowned. 


5 See Appendix IV. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


The Relics. 


WE must now go back a few years; from 1518 we must 
turn back to the year 1492, which was forty-five years 
after the Saint’s death. 

In that year it was determined to examine the grave 
of St. Colette, and see in what state her body might 
be. For this purpose the Provincial of the Franciscans 
arrived at Ghent. 

The great quantity of water about this poor convent 
of Bethlehem had made the graveyard a place scarcely 
fit for burial ; and the many miraculous facts in connec- 
tion with the Saint made the nuns wish to secure her 
relics, if there was anything left after forty-five years’ rest 
in a soil so full of water. 

New tools were made for the work of wood, and 
shaped like knives, to move the earth which would have 
absorbed her flesh from the bones which might remain. 

They advanced in their work cautiously, moving with 
great care and respect the earth that had surrounded the 
body ; and they found every bone, even the smallest, 
perfect. ‘They took the head up reverently and kissed 
it ; they cleaned each bone with pious care, and placed 
all in a case of wood, within an outside case of lead. 
They then lined the grave with brick, and at some dis- 
tance from the bottom they placed iron bars, and on 
these they deposited the case which held the relics, and 
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a stone was employed to cover the whole, resting on the 
walls of the grave; but in this last arrangement there 
was a difficulty—no stone could be got quite large enough 
to cover the grave, which had, therefore, to be left in a 
somewhat imperfect state. 

The sister of the Bishop of Cambray was a nun in the 
convent, and soon after this examination of the grave 
the Bishop went to see her, and he was told of all that 
had been done. ‘The Bishop considered that greater 
precautions should be taken for the preservation of the 
bones ; and the Mother Abbess wrote to the Provincial 
to tell what the Bishop had said, and to desire that his 
advice might be followed. The Provincial was detained 
at Rouen by an illness declared to be mortal; as soon 
as he had read this letter he was cured; and taking this 
miracle as an expression of the Saint’s willingness that 
her daughters should preserve her relics, he got up from 
his bed and set out for Ghent, to preside at the second 
exhumation of the remains of the Saint’s body. The 
wooden case was lifted out of the lead covering, and the 
bones were placed on a table covered with white linen- 
They were cleaned and put into a new case lined with 
white damask; the head was wrapped in damask, and 
damask was placed over all within the case. The relics 
were exposed to the veneration of the Community from 
the 29th of August to the 25th of September, when 
they were replaced in the grave, for which a stone suffi- 
ciently large was now used. 

This inscription was cut on the stone :— 

“Here rests the body of the virtuous servant of Jesus 
Christ, Sister Colette, first Abbess and Reformer of the 
Order of Saint Clare, who died the year of the incar- 
nation of our Lord 1447, on the sixth day of March. She 
chose to have in this place and in this earth her humble 
sepulchre.” 
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Round the stone which covered the grave these words 

were cuts 

** Dulcis Ancilla Deo! Rosa vernans! Stella decora! 
Tu memor esto mei, dum mortis venerit hora.” 

The emblems borne on the seal which the Saint used 
were also cut on this stone slab. It was her impresa, 
which she had herself designed and used, according to 
the custom of that day.*. It was the representation of a 
hand and arm coming out of a cloud holding the cross ; 
beneath there were three nails and a lance; the motto 
was, ‘“ My Sisters, meditate upon death; we must die.” 
The design was meant to symbolise the fact that by the 
nails—the three vows of the Religious—they were nailed 
to the Cross of Christ until death—death being repre- 
sented by the lance. Also on this stone they now cut 
the figure of a saw, intending by it to declare the rank 
of life in which she had been born.? And this being 
done, the body remained in its grave waiting for better 
days. 

All devotion paid to the Saint at this time was the 
result of individual affection. No one who knew any- 
thing about her doubted her being a Saint, but, till the 
Church had pronounced upon it, the love and faith of 
the people were grounded on individual opinion, and not, 
in this particular case, demanded of the faithful by the 
Church. What the people felt, and what the facts of 
the case’ were, Henry VIII. so well expressed in his 
letter to the Pope that no more need be said. The nuns 
of her Order sought for her canonization that all Chris- 
tendom might know and honour her, and that her name 
might be kept before God in everlasting remembrance ; 
but still to them, and to all who loved her, she was, 
though not yet canonized, a Saint of unfailing power. 

Her convents multiplied ; there was no relaxation of 

1 Appendix V. 2 Appendix VI. 
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fervour or of practice. At her death it was said that there 
were 380 convents of the Reform ; for, helped by others, 
the Reform had extended to countries where she had 
never been. There were certainly six convents in Spain 
before 1439,° and there were convents in Portugal and 
Germany. 

Convents of Poor Clares who had determined to adopt 
the Reform of St. Colette sold all that they had and 
reduced themselves to poverty, as the first step they had 
to take on that path of perfection. The Abbé Douillet 
discovered a very interesting document authorizing such 
a sale in the archives of the Department of Besancon, 
dated 1438. There were, then, plenty of holy souls to 
pray for the canonization of their Mother, and, as if to 
make her better known, even through the postponement 
of that which was so desired, wonders increased, and the 
devotion to her became even stronger and more ex- 
tended. The store was growing greater out of which 
would be brought the material to build her eternal 
monument. The guardianship of her cause and the 
preservation of her fame passed from generation to 
generation down to the century in which we live. 

The Franciscans worked faithfully for her canoniza- 
tion: dowered with four centuries of miracles, she lost 
nothing by the delay. 

In 1536, on the 25th of May, Nicolas Burilly, coad- 
jutor of the Bishop of Tournay, appeared at Ghent to 
make a new examination of the relics of St. Colette. 

A procession, slowly walking and chanting psalms, 
reached the grave, and surrounded it while the stone 
was moved away. The appearance of the. grave was 
that of a deep brick-lined pit, crossed at some distance 
down by the iron bars on which the case containing the 
bones rested. They saw with surprise that water in the 

3 Wading. 
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form of very large drops covered the bricked-up sides of 
this deep grave. It was an astonishing sight, for there 
was no moisture anywhere else, and these huge round 
bosses of water kept their places like a crystal lining to 
the grave. The place had not been opened for forty 
‘years ; there were many there who must now have seen 
it for the first time, and among them was the Bishop 
who directed the proceedings. The case was lifted out 
of the grave, and then the water fell down; and some 
idea of the quantity may be formed by the fact that 
the suspended water on falling very nearly filled the 
grave. 

Everything in the case was found in perfect preserva- 
tion, and as fresh as when first placed there; neither 
damask nor linen showed either stain or spot. 

The Bishop would not allow these relics to be placed 
where they had been before, below the earth, but they 
were placed in a sort of tomb above the ground, and on 
the stone was cut an additional inscription, saying that 
this change had been made by the authority of the 
Bishop. They were thus placed for public veneration, 
and the friends of the Saint accepted this as one step 
toward the hoped-for canonization. 

In 1566 began those troubles in the Low Countries 
which were called the Wars of the Gueux, and which led 
to Holland becoming a republic. The Gueux were the 
most desperate of fanatics, pillaging towns, desecrating 
churches, and doing all that they could do against the 
Church and the Christian religion. With the Prince of 
Orange as one of their leaders, they obtained possession 
of several towns, but were driven out of Antwerp in 
1567, whence they went into Germany, but soon returned 
to the Low Countries, producing misery and committing 
sacrilege wherever they went. 

In 1572 Pope Pius V. determined on the Saint’s 
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canonization, and he fixed the 6th of March as her feast. 
But at the moment when hope was at the highest he 
died, and the nuns had still to wait. : 

The devastations committed by the Gueux went on. 
They reached Ghent, and in 1577 the nuns had to fly 
before them. 

During the lifetime of St. Colette, when she had 
been pressed to found a convent at Arras, she had re- 
plied, ‘‘If I don’t go there living I shall go there dead.” 
And now the time had come for the fulfilment of this 
prophecy. ‘The nuns fled to their Sisters at Arras, and 
took her bones with them, and there they stayed for 
nine years, but in 1587 they got back to Ghent. 

The nuns found their house reduced to ruins, but 
the inhabitants of Ghent rebuilt it, and received the 
Sisters, who brought back the relics of the Saint, with 
every mark of honour and affection. ‘They replaced the 
relics, and the devotion of the people grew more ‘and 
more.* 

At last, we read in the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, the 
sixth volume, the first volume of the month: of March, 
and probably among the last lives seen by Bollandus 
himself :—‘‘ Clement VIIL, by his diploma (diplomate) 
in the year 1604, granted to the Abbess of the Monastery 
of Saint Clare at Ghent, that the office in honour of the 
same Blessed Colette, de communi unius Virginis, should 
be recited by them yearly on the day of her death, and 
that they should have the power freely and lawfully of 
causing Mass to be celebrated on the same day in their 
own church to her honour, and similarly de communi 
unius Virginis ” (p. 534). From the same source we learn 
that Paul V. extended this permission to all monasteries 
of Reformed nuns of St. Francis in Belgium in 1610. 


4 In 1591 the Poor Clares came to St. Omer, having been driven 
from their convent of Ziriczee in Zealand. —Déices des Pay-Bas. 
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The privilege was then given to Pont 4 Mousson, Besan- 
con, Poligny, and Auxonne. In 1622 Gregory XV. gave 
the same privilege to the “Sanctimoniales Ambienenses ” 
(Amiens), Urban VIII. in 1625 gave the same privilege 
to all Parisians inhabiting the monastery of the Passion, 
and in 1626 he granted the same to all France at the 
prayer of the Queen Mother. We must now return to 
Corbie. At the petition of Henri of Lorraine, the Pope 
had granted to all the inhabitants of Corbie leave to 
celebrate the feast of the Saint with the Office and Mass ; 
and in 1672 Cardinal Bona composed the lessons and 
prayer for the Office of St. Colette, with the approval 
of the Holy See. This was used with great joy in the 
Church at Corbie, and it was taken by the Franciscans 
instead of the Office they had used before on their holy 
Abbess’s feast. 

Henri of Lorraine was called Archbishop of Rheims 
and Abbot of Corbie. He was the son of Charles of 
Lorraine, Duke of Guise, who had married the Duchesse 
de Joyeuse. Hewas born in 1614. He was therefore 
only nineteen years of age when he obtained this privi- 
lege. In speaking of him we come face to face with one 
of those iniquitous scandals which gave a cause to 
wrong-doers and promoted the evil spirit of the day. 
It was one of those injuries which the Church had to 
endure from the power of secular princes, and which, 
rather than add to the trouble of the times, the Church 
suffered, till the French Revolution rose and flooded the 
land, and bore down before its irresistible wave good and 
evil together. 

This Henri of Lorraine was a youth of a great mind 
and good dispositions. He had been educated for the 
ecclesiastical state, and as a child had had bestowed 
on him the revenues of several abbeys, Corbie being 
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one, with the title of Abbot, and the Archbishopric of 
Rheims. 

What the Pope did was to appoint ecclesiastics to fulfil 
the sacred functions, so that all holy things were properly 
performed and attended to, the revenues.being taken by 
the person nominated by the King. And so at Corbie, 
though Henri of Lorraine was called Abbot, and was 
enriched by the property of the Religious, a Prior ruled 
the house, and stood practically in the place of such 
Abbots as we have known in this history. 

This state of things was a robbery of the Church, and 
to rob the Church is to rob the poor. When the Bene- 
dictines could no longer administer their own property, 
they could no longer feed the hungry, teach the ignorant, 
encourage agriculture, and be the public benefactors of 
the places where they lived. So low had Corbie fallen 
at this time. 

But Henri of Lorraine found no happiness in the 
mistaken care which had been bestowed upon his for- 
tunes. He did not proceed to orders, and abandoned 
altogether the idea of the ecclesiastical state. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Corbie and Amiens. 


THE nearness of St. Colette to the throne of God had 
been shown at Corbie by many miracles. One, how- 
ever, attracted great attention. Matthew Lecat, of Canly, 
near Compiégne, was a leper. He was incurable; but 
he had heard of the Saint’s power, and knew how her 
cell at Corbie was an object of pilgrimage. He went 
there to ask for mercy for her sake, and he returned 
better, but not cured. His faith was not discouraged ; 
he went again to seek her aid, and was perfectly cured. 
This miracle was in the year 1545. 

But neither the good-will of the people nor the great 
fame of the Saint could save Corbie from war and devas- 
tation. In 1590 the place was full of ruins; even the 
chapel of St. Colette had not been spared. 

Henri of Lorraine determined to rebuild the chapel over 
a spot that had become so sacred; and also, as the old 
chapel had not been large enough for the requirements 
of Corbie and the neighbourhood, to build a church 
close to it. For this purpose, out of the endowments 
of the Abbey, he gave for the glass six hundred livres, 
and his mother one hundred and fifty, and she herself 
gave the designs. The Duchess of Orleans, the wife of 
the brother of the King of France, gave four hundred 
and fifty livres for a picture to hang above the altar. The 
zeal of other faithful souls supplied what was required 
for the building and all other purposes. 

The Curé of St. Etienne undertook the manage- 
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ment and direction of the work. He wished to place 
the statue of the Saint, which has been already men- 
tioned, in the Church of St. Etienne. It was taken 
from its pedestal as a matter of necessity during the 
progress of the repairs, but when the wish of the Curé, 
M. Vrayet, was to be accomplished, the statue could not 
be lifted from its place. Eight strong men tried with 
their utmost strength to move the image, honestly 
desiring to test the miracle, but their strength could do 
nothing. When, however, they were ordered to replace 
it on the pedestal, the task was. easy—the image was 
moved without difficulty, feeling quite light in the work- 
men’s hands. 

Not far off some soldiers were stationed; three of 
them came down secretly and carried off three pieces 
of the wood destined for the door of this sanctuary, for 
lighting their fire. They found the wood strangely hard 
to carry. They stumbled and fell several times, till all 
three were bruised and injured. But they persevered, 
carried the wood to the camp, and threw it on the fire. 
Suddenly a hurricane lifted the wood and carried it 
to a distance from the flames. They gathered it up 
and again cast it on the fire; but this time the-fire was 
flung about by a tornado which scattered everything be- 
fore it, the soldiers being unable to keep their posts, and 
all flying together before what they now declared to be 
a manifestation of the divine displeasure. They con- 
fessed their robbery. An authenticated account of what 
occurred is dated the 5th of June 1626. 

While the building of the new church was going on 
another appeal was made to Rome, in 1643, the royal 
family of France taking an active part in trying to extend 
the honour of the Saint. Father Sylvestre, who was the 
Confessor of the Poor Clares at Amiens, was commanded 
by Pere Léonard, the Provincial, to make the fullest in- 
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quiry into all that concerned St. Colette, and other able 
persons were associated with him in this work. Marie 
de Medicis, the Queen-mother of France, wrote three 
letters to the Pope, and the Ambassador of France to 
Rome, M. Bethune, pressed on the cause of the Saint 
with all possible zeal. 

The result of the careful labour of Father Sylvestre 
was a mass of evidence as to her life and work, power 
and miracles, which has become the greatest imaginable 
testimony to her memory as a Saint of the Most High.! 
The more she was known, the farther the devotion to 
her extended. Every appeal to Rome, every rearranging 
of evidence, every examination into new wonders, every 
fresh instance of affection, spread the love of the Saint 
and increased the devotion that was felt towards her. 

The laying the foundation-stones of the church at 
Corbie, close to where she had led a recluse’s life, was a 
religious ceremony to be remembered for ever in her 
honour. ‘The stones were three in number, and they 
still exist. They had a covering of lead which pre- 
served them. The first bore the arms of Guise and the 
arms of the Abbey of St. Pierre; it was laid by the 
hands of the Prior of the Abbey, Anselm Rolle, in the 
name of the Community and of Henri. de Lorraine; 
the second stone was laid by the Seigneur de Ru- 
bempré, who was governor of the town of Corbie, and 
bore his arms; and the third was laid by Pere Bernar- 
dine, in the name of the Friars Minors, and bore their 
seal. And then we find Pere Sylvestre going to Ghent 
to the Poor Clares there—poor indeed they were now— 
with a very humble petition from himself and the people 
of Corbie. They wanted some small portion of the 


1 In 1628 Father Sylvestre published his history of the Saint. A 
copy of Father Sylvestre’s papers has been preserved in the convent 
of the Poor Clares at Amiens.— Zhe Abbé Douillet. 
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relics of Colette to bless the walls that the noble house 
of Guise and the great Benedictine Abbey had helped 
to raise, and that queens and princesses had worked 
to decorate. The daughter of Queen Marie de Medicis, 
sister of the reigning King of France, Henrietta Maria, 
Queen of England, the wife of Charles IL, loved St. 
Colette, and, with other members of her royal house, 
implored her help with God, and humbly sought to do 
her honour.? 

In the year 1625, at Amiens, on her way to England, 
Henrietta Maria spent some time at the convent of the 
Poor Clares, and daily declared her great devotion to 
the Saint. Still at Amiens and Corbie, still through 
France and Belgium, mothers pray for their daughters 
when they marry, and ask St. Colette to be their 
friend ; and wives expecting to be mothers visit the 
Saint’s relics, and claim her care for themselves and the 
children that are to come into the world. The Princess, 
who was so soon to be a wife, was to go through her 
peril under circumstances neither to be expected nor 
provided against, when only her God could help her, 
and those whom He had charged to do His merciful 
will. We may well suppose that in those bitter hours 
Henrietta Maria neither forgot St. Colette nor was for- 
gotten by her.? 

Father Sylvestre reached Ghent and delivered the 
petition from Corbie, and returned bearing with him a 
portion of bone and a small piece of both her white 
and black veil.4 So enriched, the church became an ob- 
ject of great affection to Corbie and_.to all the inhabitants 
of the country round. 

We learn from the “ Analecta Juris Pontificii” that the 

? In 1857 the Emperor Napoleon III. gave a reliquary to the 


new altar of St. Colette at Corbie. 
3 Appendix VII. 4 Abbé Douillet. 
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bone was wrapped in a piece of the damask which had 
been round her body, and that M. Vrayet went to Cam- 
bray to receive it on the zoth of January 1632. In 
February 1687 the relic was divided with the Religious 
of St. Clare de Peronne. 

The Thirty Years’ War spread death and made misery 
through Europe. In 1635 France lost Corbie and many 
other places, but Corbie was retaken in the following year. 
The Imperial army had besieged Dédle in 1636, but had 
been repulsed ; and in 1642, by the death at Cologne of 
the Queen-mother, Marie de Medicis, the Poor Clares lost 
one of their best friends in the cause of their holy Mother. 

That Mother’s whole life had been prayer. By prayer 
she had met all difficulties, and by prayer she had moved 
Heaven and succeeded on earth. Prayer and patience 
were hers, with trust in God—such confidence as belongs 
to undoubting faith, believing that if the thing asked for 
is good it will be given at the right time. The Poor 
Clares had now prayed for about two hundred years for 
the canonization of the Abbess Colette, and their prayers 
had been answered by the manifestation of the power of 
God in innumerable miracles wrought in her honour, and 
in all the favours which, in such troubled times, the Holy 
See had thought fit to grant. Was the postponement of 
the canonization of this wonderful Saint permitted as a 
trial of faith, as a test of the patience of her children? 
If so, the Poor Clares went well through the ordeal, for 
they prayed on for another hundred years, and the Saint 
gave them unfailing, supernatural help. 

At last, in 1739, when there seemed to have fallen 
a lull upon Europe, Rome remembered her daughter 
Colette. The favours already granted in her regard to the 
Franciscans, the wishes of so many Sovereign Pontiffs, 
the devotion felt to her by the people, and her continued 
miraculous power, also pointed to the time being come 
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for further proceedings. Clement XII. was Pope, and 
the Franciscans, with great joy, sent Father Marie 
Antoine Gravois to Rome to re-open the question of 
canonization, and to speak on the Saint’s behalf. The 
result was that the case was taken up just where, in 1536, 
after the visit of the Bishop to Ghent, it had been left. 
This decree was signed the 11th of September 1739. 
There was another decree signed the 26th of August 
1740, under Pope Benedict XIV., placing the case of 
Colette among the exceptions provided for by the Bull of 
Urban VIII. in 1634, Colette being one of those whom 
the public voice had declared to be a Saint, and whom 
immemorial experience—that is, the experience, in her 
case, of three hundred years—had proved to be powerful 
with God. 

In 1747 Monsignor Van der Woot, Bishop of Ghent, 
was appointed to make a solemn inquiry as to miracles 
wrought by the Saint and required by the Congregation of 
Rites. One was worked immediately on the commence- 
ment of these proceedings. An aged nun had been 
dumb for four years, the organs of speech being para- 
lyzed. The case had been pronounced upon by medical 
authorities. The good nun had recovered her health so 
far as to be active and fervent in her duties, but she 
would never again have the use.of the organs of utter- 
ance. She had taken the name of Colette on becoming 
a Poor Clare. ' 

The moment came when, in the course of the inquiry 
into everything connected with the Saint, there was an 
examination of the holy relics. The bones were taken 
out of the case in the presence of the nuns, and just as 
they were being replaced, this dumb Sister, who was 
standing by the Mother Abbess, felt as if life was return- 
ing to the organs of speech. She said in a low whisper, 


as if to try her powers, ‘Mother, do you hear me 
R 
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speak?” ‘Yes, my child! Are you cured?” was the 
answer. Then the nun and the Abbess went into the 
chapel, where the Bishop’s seals were being placed on 
the case containing the relics, and this nun, kneeling 
before them, said, “Our holy Mother Colette has given 
me back my speech.” On which she raised her voice, 
and intoned with much force and sweetness words which 
were altered for the occasion: ‘Ora pro nobis beata 
Mater Coleta: ut digni efficiamur promisstonibus Christ.” 

The proceedings in Rome—always conducted with an 
accuracy and an exhaustive care which defies all after- 
criticism—were prolonged till the year 1781. But in 
that year the Emperor Joseph II., the evil-minded son 
of a glorious mother, Maria Teresa, began his warfare 
against religious houses. The convents not provided for 
by endowments were among the first to suffer, and every 
house of the Poor Clares in Belgium was proscribed. 
The only thing to do was to get into France. The 
distress of all kinds which the Poor Clares went through 
at this time was very great. At Ghent the Sisters were 
in a state of famine. They could not leave the holy 
relics of their beloved Mother, and they did not know to 
what place to go. The nuns and the people at Poligny 
were ready to receive them, but the French Government 
disliked having the number of these Religious increased, 
as they had to depend on alms for their subsistence. 
The Abbess of Poligny applied to Madame Louise, who 
was a Carmelite at St. Denys, and the aunt of Louis XVI. 
of France ; her name in religion was St. Teresa of St. 
Augustine. She applied to her nephew, and by the 
King’s order the nuns at Poligny were allowed to receive 
their Sisters ; but the question of how they were to get to 
Poligny had still to be arranged. This also was done 
through the good offrces of Madame Louise. 

She had protected a Prussian Calvinist who had taken 
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refuge in France after his conversion to the true faith, 
the anger of his family having been very great. This 
excellent man, of noble family, called the Abbé Rey- 
mond, had taken minor orders, and had been provided 
with an abbey, that is, with the revenues of a religious 
house, according to the prevailing scandal which has been 
already described ; he therefore took the title of Abbot 
of St. Sulpice. He it was whom Madame Louise sent 
to the good Bishop of Ghent to arrange for the re- 
moval of the Poor Clares in safety. It took from March 
1783 to the following September to get these famine- 
stricken nuns safely into France. 

There were difficulties of all kinds. The people did 
not like to part with the relics, thinking it quite bad 
enough to part with the nuns. By the secular power 
the property of these nuns had become the property of 
the sovereign, and their holy things had been given to the 
Prince-Bishop. So now they were poor indeed, for of 
their right in these precious relics they had been cruelly 
robbed. ‘Their friend, however, acted with the utmost 
wisdom. He and Madame Louise argued that Colette 
was a Frenchwoman, and that the relics must be sent to 
her own country. 

The Prince-Bishop was edified at all this zeal, and he 
made things more easy by giving the powers of Grand 
Vicaire to the Abbé of St. Sulpice, with governing power 
over the Community he was protecting., But still the 
people and the clergy resisted the taking ‘away of the 
relics. ‘They would not consent to part with what was 
left of the Saint, and violence was threatened. The 
nuns had to get the relics out of Ghent by stratagem. 
The Abbé waited in a carriage in the suburbs, and a 
nun wearing some disguise carried the relics to him. 
He reached Lille and placed the treasure in the keeping 
of the Carmelites. He then returned to take a formal 
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leave of the Bishop, who quite understood that he would 
be scarcely safe in a town he had so despoiled; so he 
went back to Lille. 

After a time the Poor Clares were all to leave the 
destitute house where their Mother had lived and died, 
where her memory lived still, and her power was perpe- 
tually proved. After a weeping farewell to those poor 
walls, after hearing the last Mass, nineteen of those 
nuns took the way to Lille. Some of them who were 
too old to move remained at Ghent, the objects of great 
reverence, to wear away the remainder of their days sup- 
ported by friendly charity. = 

The nineteen nuns got to Lille and to the Abbé Rey- 
mond, and took possession of the relics. 

So much was felt in France about the Saint, that there 
was some fear as to what might be the result of joy too 
openly expressed; so they travelled in some anxiety, 
and, after a short rest at Amiens, slept at Breteuil, where 
they found a regiment of soldiers remaining there for 
the night. The officers gave up the accommodations 
which had been provided for themselves for the use of 
the nuns. They arrived safely at St. Denys. There 
they found friends, and there they spent several- days. 
Madame Louise kept for her reward a piece of the 
Saint’s cloak ; then the journey to Poligny was begun.! 

By the good offices of Madame Louise with the King 
everything had been done to get for these holy nuns 
safe conduct and an easy journey. The feeling on all 
sides was how best to do honour to the Saint and show 
kindness to her children. Poligny was reached on the 
evening of the 15th of September. 


1 Appendix VIII. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Once more at Poligny. 


Ir could not be supposed that Poligny, which had known 
St. Colette in life so well, could be less than overwhelmed 
with joy at now being chosen as the refuge of her nuns 
and the depository of her holy relics. At Poligny 
she had performed great wonders, and there had led 
many years of her angelic life. ‘Three hundred years 
were not enough to bring forgetfulness to the people, 
nor indifference to the country round. If she had been 
alive, she could not have been received with more 
honour. 

The nuns, pictures of poverty and emaciated by famine, 
travelled with their treasure in such conveyances as 
they had been able to secure. When they got near 
Poligny they found a multitude advancing to meet them : 
an orderly, well-arranged multitude, to welcome with 
respect the Saint and her children. 

The Marquis of Astorgues, who was the governor and 
mayor of the town, and the deputies of the Archbishop 
of Besancon, came first to meet the relics and the Reli- 
gious ; the nuns advanced towards Poligny between two 
long lines of faithful souls, praying and giving thanks. 

At the gate of the town the Religious were asked to 
leave their conveyances, and they did so. The Collegiate 
Chapter placed on the veil of each nun a crown of white 
roses, and gave into their hands a branch of laurel. They 
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submitted to these honours meekly, for they symbolized 
virtue and faith, and took their places immediately behind 
the case containing the relics, which was carried under a 
magnificent baldachino by twelve clerics; and so, pre- 
ceded by the civil and religious bodies of the place, and 
followed by an enormous concourse of people, the nuns 
walked behind the relics of their Mother, while cannon 
were fired and all the church bells pealed forth welcome, 
and took her back to Poligny. 

Two stations had been prepared where the relics were 
to rest ; the first was in front of the church of the Ursu- 
lines. 

A blind Religious advances through the crowd and 
kisses the case in which the bones lie. 

Is St. Colette really powerful in Poligny as when there 
in living flesh? Does she from her place in the presence 
of God look down on those who see His glory in His 
saints? ‘The blind woman lifts her eyes to heaven and 
is blind no more. 

They carry the relics on to the station prepared before 
the house of the Poor Clares. 

The doors were opened, and the nuns, each carrying a 
taper, came forth in procession to welcome their Sisters 
and the relics, weeping for joy. They were worthy fol- 
lowers of the dear Saint’s life. Their Sisters from 
Ghent, shedding tears, received their welcome, which the 
great surrounding crowd witnessed, with understanding 
and sympathy, for the Saint had been ceaselessly hon- — 
oured among them. 

The restored sight of the Ursuline nun excited fresh 
devotion, and the wife of the Marquis of Astorgues had 
faith to seek the cure of a protracted illness. She had 
herself carried into the chapel where the relics were now 
placed, and was cured, as she hoped to be. 

The next day was a féte day at Poligny. The Bene. 
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dictines and the Dominicans from Vaux were among 
those who came to honour the Saint. One of the 
Benedictines preached her panegyric. 

The people of Poligny gave to the Abbé Reymond the 
freedom of their city in a silver box, and would have 
spared no pains to do him honour, but he left them to 
convey other nuns of St. Clare and St. Colette to safe 
refuges in France by the arrangement of the holy . 
Madame Louise. 

The nuns of Poligny washed the feet of the nuns from 
Ghent, and treated them with the utmost tenderness ; 
and at Poligny for a while they remained in peace. 

In 1790 they had the joy of knowing that Pius VI. 
had declared, by a decree passed on the 15th of August, 
that all had been proved respecting St. Colette which 
was necessary to her canonization. In this same year 
Joseph II. died; and the nuns of Ghent determined on 
returning, as the political view of religious houses had 
changed. 

Time and trial had brought many of these poor nuns 
to death, but those that were left got back to Ghent, 
only, however, in time to suffer from the French Revolu- 
tion. In the midst of the reign of impiety they could 
find neither home nor rest. They had left behind them 
at Poligny the relics of the body of the Saint, but they 
carried back to Ghent her cloak. 

Not till 1812 was the house at Ghent reconstituted, 
and in 1814 the nuns were able to resume the community 
life. But the house which many events had made holy 
was gone from them; the chapel was destroyed; the 
convent had been made by the Government, who had 
thus robbed God’s poor, into dwelling-houses ; the clois- 
ters had been transformed into shops. Even now the 
graveyard of the nuns is used as gardens, where crowds 
assemble, and never think of the day when the dust that 
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still lies there in the earth’s embrace shall rise incorrup- 
tible and full of glory, and clothe those dear bones again. 
The cell where St. Colette lay down and died is used as 
a deposit for rubbish of various kinds. But one day we 
may hope that the Abbé Douillet’s eloquent appeal on 
this subject may obtain for St. Colette a new glory, and 
rouse the people of Ghent to gain for themselves an 
honour which will never pass away. 

The relics of St. Colette had been left in France. The 
gift had been made with all formality to the nuns of 
Poligny. To perpetuate the memory of this gift to the 
house at Poligny, a mass was to be said every year on 
the feast of St. Teresa, whose name Madame Louise of 
France had taken in religion. 

The French Revolution broke out after this; and on 
the 4th of September 1792 the Poor Clares of Poligny 
were obliged to fly under circumstances which make it 
impossible for them to carry away the relics of the Saint. 
They were deposited in the parish church of St. Hyppo- 
lite, and stayed there till 1794, when the time arrived 
which has been called “the Reign of Terror.” ‘When 
the party in power was in possession of Poligny, they 
determined on burning the parish church, and cried 
aloud, ‘‘ Let us burn Mademoiselle Colette and Monsieur 
Hyppolite.” While this blasphemous cry was being 
uttered from a club whence such decrees were issued, a 
nun who had remained with her parents in Poligny 
passed by. She entered the club, and stayed there long 
enough, without exciting observation, to find out that 
that which she had heard spoken of was to be put into 
execution on the following day. The name of this nun 
was Constancé Parpandet. She went to certain influen- 
tial persons, and appealed to them to save the relics of a 
Saint so dear to Poligny, and she so far succeeded that 
some of them went to the church and took possession of 
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the relics. Not daring to be seen with them, they buried 
them under a mass of refuse building materials, part of 
some demolished walls, and left them thus hidden away. 
When the Revolutionists came on the following day and 
found nothing, they left the church with many threats, 
but without the relics of St. Colette. 

Several months passed. The worship of the Goddess 
of Reason was set up. The intention arose of utilizing 
the church, and the sacrilegious work was actually begun. 
The good nun watched the proceedings till the workmen 
who were removing everything from the interior began to 
clear away the huge mound under which the relics still 
lay. Then she went to two carpenters, Antoine Lugand and 
his son, and told the secret, and with them she entered 
the church while the workmen were away at one of their 
meals, passing through a guard of soldiers stationed at 
the door, who were deceived by their appearance into 
believing that they were employed in the labour then 
going on. 

Antoine removed the case, broke it open, took out an 
inner casket which contained the bones, and hid it within 
reach under an arch. ‘There they left it and went away. 

Two days passed, then in the night, with naked feet, 
the nun entered the church unseen and unheard, got the 
casket, and took it to her own house, where she kept it 
for nearly a year. Several pious persons were in the secret, 
and very devoutly did they give God thanks, and faith- 
fully did they honour the Saint. The increased misery 
of the times, and the vexatious suspicions to which all 
respectable families were subjected, made Constance 
Parpandet feel that the relics were no longer safe in her 
home, so she carried them to the house of some holy 
friends who possessed a secret vault, and who gladly 
received and hid them. 

In this way, as fears arose, the relics were passed from 
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one family to another, till the year 1801, when the 
Catholic churches were restored to their original use, 
and then the first cry at Poligny was one of inquiry as to 
what had become of the bones of their beloved Mother 
Colette. 

In 1803 they were solemnly surrendered by the three 
women of a family who had then the custody of the relics 
to the vicar of the parish church, and a paper authen- 
ticated and sworn to, in which the facts just told were 
related, was placed with them. On the 6th of March 
1804 they were taken with great solemnity to the parish 
church, and there exhibited to the people, the courageous 
Constance being present at the time. 

On the 24th of May 1807, Pope Pius VII.! canonized 
Colette. Four Saints were canonized with her. The 
ceremony was made magnificent by the presence of a 
great concourse of people, and by the preparations made 
in St. Peter’s for the occasion. At night Rome was 
illuminated. 

The Bull of canonization contains the history of her 
glorious life, in all its great facts, from birth to death ; then 
it carries on the story, and tells of the long devotion of 
the people to this powerful Saint, of how step by step 
the Church had recognized her, till at last the day so long © 
prayed for, the day of placing her name among the Saints, 
had arrived. Her miracles were also spoken of. To all 
who were present at the canonization of these five Saints 
under the usual conditions a plenary indulgence was 
granted. 

On this great day the Pope pronounced a panegyric, 

1 Pius VII., elected 13th of March 1800. By adecree, dated 17th 
of May 1809, Napoleon united the Roman States to the French 
Empire. Pius VII. was taken prisoner by the French, and con- 
veyed to Savona on the 5th or 6th of July following. He was 


restored to his dominions in the beginning of 1814. Died 20th of 
August 1823. (Sir Harris Nicolas, Chronology of History.) 
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in which he pointed out how the occurrence of so many 
delays had only increased the glory gathered round the 
name of Colette. 

The Pope spoke of the religious orders, and said, 
‘““Who cannot recognize something of the inconceivable 
advantages to the Church and to society rendered by the 
religious orders? By their science—that is, by their teach- 
ing and example—the world is educated and brought 
nearer to God ; by their merits and prayers the anger of 
Heaven is often appeased ; by their exertions the bishops 
and clergy have been helped in the care of their flocks, 
heresies have been suppressed, the sick have been cared 
for, even captives have been rescued from slavery and 
their freedom restored ; the poor have been taught, and 
have had the Gospel preached to them ; youth has been 
instructed, priests have been educated ; literature, science, 
and the arts have been cultivated and preserved. Each 
religious order, by being faithful in the vocation which 
it has received from God, concurs in so marvellous a 
manner in the formation of the mystical body of Jesus 
Christ, that looking on them, we can say of the Church 
which is His spouse, she stands at His right hand as a 
queen in gilded clothing, surrounded with saints.” (Ps. 
xliv. 10.) 

Now that Rome had given to the Church this beloved 
Colette as a Saint to whom Christians might pray, and 
so honour God and gain good to themselves, there was 
an examination made of her relics by the command of 
the Archbishop of Besancon, and six pieces were given 
away. One was sent to Rome; the Archbishop and 
Bishops of Lyons, Besangon, and Ghent had each one; 
and two pieces were given to two persons of great piety, 
one of whom had rebuilt the chapel which was to hold 
the relics. 

The outer case, which had been broken when the inner 
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casket was saved, was supplied by a poor servant girl 
called Marie Francceur, who had saved her wages for 
the purpose. Her gift was accepted with much joy, and 
the casket placed within it. 

The relics remain still closed with the seals of the 
Archbishop of Besancon. At Ghent, where the relics of 
the Saint are in the Cathedral, every year there is a solemn 
octave observed in memory of her canonization. 

In 1806 the Poor Clares of Bruges, who had suffered 
as their Sisters had suffered, were reconstituted in that 
city in the position they still occupy, and from them 
numerous houses have been founded in Belgium, and 
four in this country. The house at Amiens, after sur- 
viving its troubles, had in 1827 the special privilege of 
the perpetual adoration granted to it. About twenty 
houses of the Poor Clares were either founded or re- 
established in France under Napoleon I. 

But now, closing this narrative, we must return to the 
relics and to Poligny. We left them in the parish church, 
the brave nun, Constance Parpandet, being present, on 
the 6th of March 1804. 

On the 25th of August 1817 twelve Religious re- 
entered Poligny, welcomed with enthusiasm by the 
people, under the care of a nun, Gertrude Brocard, who 
had lived in retirement during the Revolution, and who 
had now, with her Sisters, obtained the promise of wel- 
come and protection from the magistrates and people. 
But the old convent had been so far destroyed as not 
to be habitable, so they accepted a friend’s charity, and 
the inhabitants of Poligny in the course of seventeen 
days had so far repaired the old building as to make 
it possible for these Poor Clares once more to call it 
their convent. The correspondence between the sows- 
préfet and Gertrude Brocard before the return of the 
Poor Clares has been preserved. They entered the 
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repaired building on the Feast of the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin, and during a variety of trials, under the 
most discouraging and difficult circumstances, these nuns 
carried out their Rule in the true spirit of St. Clare. 

After two years the piety of the people was so in- 
creased by what they witnessed that they proposed to 
make more extensive repairs. One thing more, however, 
was wanted—the relics of the Saint ought to repose in 
her children’s care, and they desired to have them 
returned to their keeping. Their request, made in 1822, 
was received with kindness, but no one could bear to 
give up willingly the relics of the Saint. The nuns 
waited and prayed. They prayed earnestly. Everybody 
knew that these’ holy Religious had an original right in 
the relics, but the people venerated them in their parish 
church, and could not give them up. However, before 
the year was out, in December, the relics were 
graciously and generously surrendered to the keeping 
of the Poor Clares. Constance Parpandet had the addi- 
tional happiness of seeing them taken back to the 
convent, where every one loved her for what she had 
accomplished, and venerated her for her holy life. 

Thirty years had passed since the nuns had first trusted 
their treasure to the care of the parish church of St. 
Hyppolite when they fled from Poligny. Constance 
Parpandet was too infirm now, and too much worn by 
the dangers and tribulations she had witnessed and suf- 
fered, to take her place in the newly-formed Community ; 
but she lingered on, loved and honoured by her grateful 
Sisters, for many years. She died on the roth of February 
1847, at the age of eighty-nine. 

The Poor Clares at Poligny, possessed of the relics of 
their sainted Mother, now wished to make their church 
more suited to the requirements of a Community, and 
more worthy of the treasure it contained; but money 
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could not be got, though they waited for many years. 
Then the Mother Abbess determined that she would 
begin the work that was so needed with prayer, and 
such money as she had got. The money was one five- 
franc piece. 

Who would not seek to have a part in such a work of 
faith P 

She was helped by alms and prayers, and by labour 
given without any other payment than that which comes 
from the treasure-house of God. People who were un- 
accustomed to work added to their alms by clearing 
rubbish and carrying stone, and soon they found that 
the Saint was working with them, for a quarry appeared 
which had not before been known to exist, and a bank 
of sand was found in the garden, where until that time 
there had been no such deposit. Money was given with 
this remarkable restriction, that they received weekly 
enough to pay the workmen and get the necessaries of 
life, and no more. 

The church was built on the old foundations, and is 
the same in height and size as that in which the Saint 
once knelt and prayed. It was blessed on the 8th of 
June 1840, being the first anniversary of the death of the 
venerable Mother Abbess, Gertrude, who had _ brought 
back so happily the Poor Clares to Poligny. There the 
relics of the beloved St. Colette remain, and the thoughts 
of all who venerate her naturally turn to Poligny with 
affection and faith, thanking God the while for all He 
has done to preserve to the Church the Poor Clares of 
the Reform of St. Colette. If they were wanted after the 
battle of Agincourt, certainly not less are they wanted 
now. ; 

From the earliest ages of Christianity there were those 
who lost all power of loving the world in the contempla- 
tion of the cross. Still there are those who, for the 
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love of His Passion, will know nothing but Christ and 
Him crucified, and it should be to all English Catholics 
a subject of thankfulness that, without any mitigation of 
the Rule, the Poor Clares Colettines dwell among us. 

They keep perpetual fasts, they have midnight office, 
they walk with bare feet, and they do not lie on beds of 
down ; they accept no more than the necessaries of life ; 
if they ever have less, the fault is not to be laid on the 
Rule, which permits ezough, but on those who forget that 
these convents have no endowments, and that the nuns 
live on alms. 

It is a life of sacrifice, of penance, and prayer. It is 
a life of perpetual remembrance of the Passion of our 
Lord. But those who lead this life keep treasured in 
their hearts those sacred words, “If any man will follow 
Me, det him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
Me.” ‘They have heard the voice that said, “If thou wilt 
be perfect, go sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasures in heaven; and come, 
follow Me.” 

This is the life of union with our Blessed Lord which, 
by the grace of vocation, they are able to lead. 

The vocation is a gift from God. 

And they who win from Him the grace of perseverance 
in this beautiful life learn more, and from the lips of our 
Divine Redeemer receive another message—“ Take up 
my yoke upon you, and learn of Me, because I am meek 
and humble of heart—For My YoKE Is SWEET, AND My 
BURDEN LIGHT.” 


St. FRANCIS, ST. CLARE, ST. COLETTE ; 


Pray for us. 


CONCLUSION. 


THE Saint with whom the reader: has made acquaintance 
in the foregoing pages is called in the Axatlecta Juris 
Pontificit, “one of those wonders which Heaven from 
time to time bestows for the honour of religion.” The 
Number of that work for May 1879 contains a Life of St. 
Colette, and it also gives the summary of her life pre- 
sented by Dom Grenier to Madame Louise, in which her 
having worked with success for the extirpation of the 
schism caused by the Anti-Popes is particularly men- 
tioned. 

The Mass and Office of St. Colette is for the whole 
Franciscan Order, but it is impossible not to look forward 
with humble hope to the day when her feast shall be 
kept by the whole Church, for which she did so much. 

In the fourth, fifth, and sixth lessons at Nocturns, the 
circumstances of her life are briefly recited, and she is 
spoken of as acting “under the direction of the Holy 
Ghost,” and “leading a life plainly celestial.” It is said 
how, ‘‘ having received various warnings from God, she 
came to know that she was destined to be the Reformer 
of the Order of the Seraphic Francis ;” and we are there 
told how, being “often carried away in ecstasy, she en- 
joyed the sight and colloquy of angels.” 

The sixth lesson begins by saying, that ‘‘ being made 
illustrious by the gift of prophecy and divinely taught, 
she penetrated the hidden mysteries of faith, so as to 
discourse of them in the profoundest manner ;” and that 
“her sacred relics are honoured with constant veneration 
by the faithful.” The Reform of St. Colette was not 
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finally and exclusively adopted by the Friars Minors. 
The Fathers of St. John Capistran’s Reform, as well as of 
the Reform of St. Colette, were received in Rome, and 
welcomed at the convent of the Ara Cceli. St. Bernar- 
dine, also, and St: Vincent Ferrar had been working for 
the reform of their Order. None of this work fell to the 
ground without fruit, for with all worked the life-giving 
grace of God. Out of the union of ideas —the offer- 
ings of fervent hearts—grew the great Reform of the 
body of the Franciscan Order, who are under the General 
at the Ara Cceli. These Franciscans were named 
Riformati, Observantines, and by the popular voice in 
France, Recollets. ‘The children of St. Colette use the 
Observantine Office, and until the time when they passed 
under the jurisdiction of the Bishops, they were under 
the Observantines, whom they consider as their fathers. 

The graveyard of the ancient convent of Bethlehem at 
Ghent, which is now turned into gardens, must not be 
confused with the botanic gardens in the Rue St. George, 
which was once the property of the Abbey of Bandeloo, 
which no longer exists. We are informed by a letter 
from Ghent that this abbey had many exits, of which one 
was in the Rue d’Or, just opposite the house of the first 
Poor Clares in the parish of St. Jacques, which is about 
an English mile from the existing convent. 

Another letter, from Poligny, tells us something of 
the Chapel of Saints Peter and Paul, and the bones 
of Blanche of Savoy. This chapel, which her niece 
Mahault built and endowed because Blanche of Savoy 
desired to lie where the Saint was expected to be buried, 
remained, as did also the church built by the Saint, 
till the French Revolution, when everything was de- 
stroyed. All that remains of this chapel is a large 
picture in the possession of the nuns representing the 
Apostles, which is placed in their choir. The vault 
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which contained ‘the body of the Countess Blanche re- 
mains still; it is close to or forms a part of a place used by 
the nuns for storing wood. The bones were taken care of 
after the ruin of the church, and at this time are reverently 
and affectionately preserved within the Chapel of St. 
Colette ; and there, we are told, the nuns go and visit with 
veneration, and the gratitude that cannot die, the remains 
of the friend and protectress of their glorious Saint. 

Thestory of St. Francis preaching to the birds, which will 
be found at p. 33, is told by some writers as having oc- 
curred at Assisi, but in the present work the story as told 
by Roger de Wendover has been preferred, which gives 
the honour to Rome. On p. 129 mention is made of the 
Poor Clares who were in England before the Reforma- 
tion, and gave the name of the Minories to that part of 
London where they lived. These exemplary Religious in 
London and elsewhere, whose houses had to be sur- 
rendered to Henry VIIL., have for their lineal descendants 
the Poor Clares near Darlington. In the three convents 
of Gravelines, Aire, and Rouen they kept up the suc- 
cession of English Poor Clares, after being expelled 
from their own country, through all the time of perse- 
cution and the pressure of the penal laws; and’ they 
numbered among them many subjects from the most 
distinguished English Catholic families. At the time of 
the French Revolution they were once more expelled, 
and they returned to this country, where they exhibit to 
us the Rule of St. Clare, with such Papal dispensations 
as the wisdom of the Holy See enacted, with edifying 
regularity. 

The situation of Poligny is “at the extremity of the 
plain at the foot of the Jura, the first ascent of which 
commences on quitting Poligny. The road was made 
by Napoleon I., and commands from the summit, after 
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an hour’s march, a good view into the valley called 
Culée de Vaux, and over the plains of Franche Comté 
and Burgundy as far as the Céte d’Or.” 

At Poligny are the relics of St. Colette. 

“Mother, do you hear us?” These words come 
from the lips of her children. And she hears them, as 
she promised she would hear, as long as they kept their 
Rule. “So will -I do,” she said with her mortal breath. 
And from heaven she keeps her word. 
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St. FRANCIS, page 37. 


WHEN, therefore, St. Francis had built many houses for his religious 
family, he went into the solitude of the mountain Alvernus, where, 
having begun a fast of forty days in honour of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel on the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, a Seraph 
appeared to him holding between his wings the figure of the Cruci- 
fied ; and He impressed upon the hands and the feet and the side 
of St. Francis the marks of the nails: of which marks St. Bona- 
ventura declared in writing that, having been present at a sermon 
of the Sovereign Pontiff Alexander IV., the Pope then declared that 
they had been seen by him. . . . And two years after, being very 
ill, he desired to be carried into the Church of the Holy Mary of 
the Angels, that in the same spot where he had received a spirit of 
grace from God, there he might give up the spirit of life. In that 
place, having exhorted his brethren to poverty and patience, and 
keeping the faith of the holy Roman Church, pronouncing that 
psalm, ‘Voce mea ad dominum clamavi,” at that verse, ‘‘ Me 
expectant justi donec retribuas mihi,” he breathed forth his soul on 
the fourth of the nones of October.—/vom the Seventh and Eighth 
Lectiones in the Divine Office for St. Francis of Assist. 


ry; 
Dwtwns Scotus, sage 93. 


The Queestiones Quodlibeticee—Questions on various points of 
Theology—of the Doctor Subtilis, Duns Scotus, were published at 
Lyons in 1639. Opposite to the engraved title is a plate showing 
Duns Scotus writing at a covered table. Through, an open shutter, 
opposite to the left hand of the spectator, the conventual buildings 
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are seen, On the wall opposite to the spectator’s right hand are 
shelves holding books, and above them a framed picture, very finely 
given, of our Blessed Lady of the Immaculate Conception. Below 
the whole interior scene, at the bottom of the plate, are four Latin 
lines. His life, prefixed to volume vii. of this edition, tells us that 
nothing rendered the name of Scotus more illustrious than the 
defence which he undertook in 1307 of the indemnity of the Blessed 
Virgin from sin. It was for this that he received the name of 
Doctor Subtilis. These are the lines at the bottom of the plate :— 


‘* Miraris, Doctor, puram sine labe Mariam, 
Queze non de pura stirpe creata fuit. 
Esse dedit puram Christus: da, Doctor, haberi 
Et sciri: decus hoc debeat Illa tibi.” 


ITI. 


Page 200. 


Du saint temps rien ne perdons ; 
Le perdu recouvrons ; 
Paix et unité gardons ; 
Nos promesses a Dieu rendons ; 
Celle qui nous est promise suffisamment desirons ; 
A bien faire nous advancons ; 
Les maux patiemment portons ; 
Exemple de perfection démonstrons ; 
Le monde desprisons ; 
Les tentations surmontons ; 
En toutes affaires 4 Dieu recourons ; 
Les biens de graces acquérons ; 
Ceulx de la gloire espérons ; 
L’offense de Dieux évitons ; 
La mort d’enfer redoubtons ; 
Les peines du purgtoire par pénitence effacons ; 
D’aller 4 la gloire nous hattons. 
Helas pourquoi tardons ; 
Par ardeur de coeur embrassons 
Jésus et nous trouverons 
Salut et vie de l’éternité que nous désirons. 
Oh! qwil y fait bon ; 
Essayons-le du coeur profond ; 
Tretous disons Amen. 
FRERE HENRI DE LA BAUME. 


TRANSLATION. 


Let holy time be lost no more ; 
Recover what was lost before ; 
Guard sacred peace and unity ; 

To God perform our fealty. 

Desire the sure sufficiency ; 
Advance in good and honesty. 
Suffer our ills with patient mind, 
And in them our perfection find. 
Despise the world that holds us now, 
And never to temptations bow. 

In all to God have first recourse, 
From graces ever seek new force. 
Glory of Heaven, our hope is there ; 
Not to offend our constant care. 
Death of the soul, our final dread ; 
And penance here may ease us dead. 
To glorious life we haste to go, 
Alas! our halting steps are slow. 
With fervent hearts we seek to see 
Jesus, Who hung upon the Tree. 
There we shall find a happy rest, 
And life eternal with the blest. 
How good it is that rest to find. 
Give to that rest our soul and mind. 
Amen, with one consenting voice 
Proclaim our everlasting choice. 


IV. 
Lage 243. 


Henry VIII. wrote a letter from Greenwich to Pope Leo X. on 
the subject of the Friars Minors. It is throughout in Latin, and 
begins, as is here translated, ‘‘ To our most holy and most clement 
Lord the Pope, most blessed (Beatissime) Father, after most humble 
commendation and most devout kissing of your blessed feet, we have 
endeavoured in several of our letters to signify to your Holiness our 
peculiar devotion and most fervent inclination (studium) towards 
the holy family of Friars Minors Observant (de observantia),” 

After a long letter, he ends :— 

‘‘From our Palace at Greenwich, the 12th of March 1513, and 
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of your Holiness the most devoted and obsequious son, by the grace 
of God King of England and France, and Lord of Ireland, HENRY.” 
(Sir Henry Ellis, Third Series of Original Letters, 1846, vol. iv. 
p- 165.) 

But we may. follow the history of these Friars Minors a little 
farther. ‘‘ Katharine (Henry VIII.’s first Queen) was a great 
favourer of this convent and their Order. She appointed one of the 
monks of Greenwich, Father John Forest, to be her confessor ; and 
used, while resident at this place, to rise at midnight and join the 
monks in their devotions. They returned this friendship by openly 
espousing her cause when the business of her divorce was agitated, 
which so much enraged the King that he suppressed the whole Order 
throughout England. This convent was dissolved August II, 1534. 
On the accession of Queen Mary to the throne, the Observant Friars 
appeared again in public, and, returning to Greenwich, began to 
form themselves into a Community. The Queen reinstated them in 
their possessions, newly founded their monastery, and repaired it at 
her own cost, out of gratitude for their unshaken attachment to her 
mother. Queen Elizabeth expelled the friars and suppressed their 
monastery again on the 12th of June 1559. ‘The priory buildings 
were made use of after this as part of the royal palace. In 1652 
they were sold by the Parliamentary Commissioners to Richard 
Babington. It is probable that they were taken down when Charles 
II. began to rebuild Greenwich Palace. A part of the Royal Hos- 
pital (King Charles’s building) now stands on the site. (Lysons’s 
‘* Environs of London.”) 

The end of Friar Forest we may give in words borrowed from 
Halle’s Chronicle. He says, ‘‘ For him was prepared in Smithfield 
in London a gallows, on which he was hanged in chains by the 
middle and arm-holes, . . . and under the gallows was made a fire, 
and he so consumed and brent to death.” This was for denying the 
King’s supremacy under the same Henry VIII. So dark a con- 
trast did the cruel bloated age of this king afford to the bright vigour 
of his pious youth. 

In illustration of his youth we may say a few words more. In 
1432 was sanctioned by the Holy See the Sodality of our Lady of 
Hal, in the register of which, as_we are informed by Justus Lip- 
sius (Diva Virgo Hallensis, Antwerp, 1616, p. 70), were inscribed 
the names of those who belonged to it. Among them he reckons 
Henry VIII., who was entered in it as ‘‘Rex Angliz cum Uxore 
et liberis.” This entry points to an early year in Henry’s reign. 
Besides Mary, who succeeded him, he had by his marriage with 
Katharine of Aragon two sons and two other daughters, who also 
died young. 
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Vi; 
Page 246. 


The Impresa shows by its name an Italian origin. It is otherwise 
known as the Emblem, and under that name has been known more 
generally. Andreas Alciatus is one of the chief writers on emblems, 
and was one of the earliest. He died about 1550. But the impresa 
had been in use long before he was born. St. Colette used one,.as 
we have seen. Imprese are to be seen, as they appeared at the 
Council of Constance, on a plate, which also exhibits armorial bear- 
ings, at the beginning of vol. v. of the Frankfurt and Leipsic edition 
of the Council, printed at Helmestadt 1699. In November 1417 
Cardinal Colonna was elected Pope, and became Martin V. The 
plate shows the arms of his illustrious house—the sacred pillar, 
columna, colonna—of which Ginanni (‘‘ L’arte del Blasone.. . 
Venezia,” 1756) says :— 

**Giovanni che fu Cardinale Legato nell’ impresa (here used in 
its first meaning, exdterprise) di Terra Santa, alzo questa gloriosa 
Insegna, come simbolo di quella Santa Colonna, a cui Gest Cristo 
Signor nostro fu crudelmente battuto, avendola egli fatta condurre 
in Roma l’Anno 1220.” 5 

It also shows his impresa. It is this:—Within a circle a sea of 
flames, and in the flames these things: 1. The Papal tiara; 2. The 
imperial crown; 3. A royal crown; 4. A cardinal’s hat; 5. A 
bishop’s mitre; 6. An open coronet ; 7. The monde ensigned with 
the circle and cross; 8 and 9. A sceptre anda sword. Round part 
of the dexter side of the circle in Roman capitals, ‘* Sic omnis gloria 
mundi.” 

In 1566, at Venice, was published the famous work of Jeronimo 
Ruscelli, entitled, ‘‘ Le Imprese Illustri ;” and in 1574, at Lyons, a 
small volume by Paolo Giovio, Bishop of Nocera (Paulus Jovius), and 
Gabriello Symeoni, a Florentine, with the two titles, ‘* Dialogo dell 
"Imprese militari et amorose,” and ‘‘Le Imprese heroiche et 
morali.” The impresa consists of a picture representing anything 
according to the fancy of the inventor, and one or two words 
alluding to the picture and expressing its intention. Emblems, as 
they came to be called, were made to serve the cause of religion. 
In 1624 Father Herman Hugo, S.J., published at Antwerp a 
volume of emblems wholly religious, entitled, ‘‘ Pia desideria 
emblematis illustrata.” The ‘‘Pia desideria” are expressed in Latin 
verse and prose. The book is dedicated to Pope Urban VIII. 
(Barberini), and a pleasant use is made, in the dedication and in 
the verses which follow it, of the circumstance that the armorial 
bearings of the Barberini family were bees, 
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In 1655, at Cologne, Father Henry Engelgrave published two 
volumes, entitled, ‘‘ Lux Evangelica sub velum sacrorum Emble- 
matum Recondita, in Anni Dominicas .. . varié adumbrata.” <A 
delightful book. Each volume takes you through the Sundays of 
the year. To each there is an engraved emblem, and chapters full 
of learning, and the finest application of all, the learning to spiritual 
life. This work has become rare. 

The scene changes when we come to Francis Quarles, who, in 
1634, stole Father Herman Hugo’s emblems, and wrote verses to 
them. The emblems are executed in a coarse way, but the imita- 
tion cannot be mistaken. He addresses one letter to Edward Ben- 
lowes, Esq., and one to the reader; but in neither letter is any 
acknowledgment made of the source from which he derived what 
he calls ‘‘ these types.” 

***Pia Desideria,’ or Divine Addresses, in 3 books, illustrated 
with 47 copper piates, written in latine by Herm. Hugo, Englished 
by Edm. Arwaker, M.A.,”’ appeared in a second edition at London 
in 1690. In his preface he remarks, ‘‘ Mr. Quarles only borrowed 
his emblems to prefix them to much inferior sense.” But Arwaker’s 
own preface is a piece of impertinent criticism upon the subject of his 
pillage. The emblems are copied from the real ‘‘ Pia Desideria,” 
and are much better executed than the piracies of Quarles. They 
are the only valuable part of the book. It is amusing to see how 
Quarles and Arwaker have adapted Emblem 36 of the third book. 
The Jesuit Father prefixed to his emblem a verse from the 72d 
Psalm, ‘‘ Quid enim mihi est in ccelo,” ‘*For what have I in 
heaven, and besides Thee what do I desire upon earth?” The 
inquiring soul is represented sitting upon the globe. One hand is 
stretched upwards to heaven, the other points down to the globe, 
upon which, immediately under the hand, are written, with the 
usual representation of towns, the names, ‘‘Antverpia,” ‘‘Bruxellz”’ 
—indistinct—‘‘ Maclin,” ‘‘ Sylva duc,” that is to say, ‘Bois le 
Duc.” 

Quarles puts the emblem answering to this as a frontispiece, and 
underneath the figure, ‘‘ Finchingfeild,” the place where he lived. 
On a withered tree growing out of the further side of the globe hangs 
a shield of his arms, with ‘‘ Vix ea nostra voco” over it. Arwaker 
copies the emblem accurately, but adds no names to the representa- 
tions of towns. 
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VI. 
Page 246. 


The Archbishop-Electors of Mayence bore for many centuries, 
and the Bishop of Mayence still bears, the wheel of St. Willigis 
as the arms of the See. Willigis, Archbishop, and fifty-seventh 
Bishop of the See, and probably the First Elector, was the son 
of a wheelwright ; and in order to remind himself of the humble 
rank from which he had risen to so great a dignity, he caused to be 
painted about his house a wheel, with these words, ‘‘ Willigis 
recolas quis es et unde venis.” This was in the tenth century. 
Everywhere within the limits of the ancient See the wheel of St. 
Willigis records the modesty of its designer, and its grateful accept- 
ance by the famous occupants of the See who have come after him. 
At the end of the war in the early part of the present century, by 
concordat with the Pope, Mayence ceased to be an Archbishopric, 
and became a Bishopric. ‘The venerated Baron von Ketteler, who 
died in 1877, was the last Bishop. 


Wilk 
Page 255. 


The Queen gave birth to a living daughter at Exeter, June 10, 
1644, at Bedford House, and in less than a fortnight afterwards, 
the army of the Earl of Essex advanced to besiege her city o 
refuge. . . . She sent to Essex to ask permission to retire to 
Bath for the completion of her recovery, but suspecting from his 
answer that he intended to take her prisoner, she summoned all her 
energy, rose from her sick-bed, and escaped from Exeter in dis- 
guise, with one gentleman and one lady, and her confessor. She 
was constrained to hide herself in a hut three miles from Exeter 
Gate, where she passed two days without anything to nourish her, 
couched under a heap of litter. She heard the Parliamentary 
soldiers defile on each side of her shelter, declaring ‘‘that they 
would carry the head of Henrietta to London, as they should 
receive from the Parliament a reward for it of 50,000 crowns.” 
After this danger was passed, she and her three friends issued from 
their hiding-place and went on, the Queen travelling in such 
extreme pain that her anxious attendants were astonished that she 
did not utterly fail on the way. The rest of her ladies and faithful 
attendants stole out of Exeter in various disguises to meet her. 
Their rendezvous was at night in a miserable cabin in a wood 
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between Exeter and Plymouth. The Queen, whose original 
destination was Plymouth, found Pendennis Castle a safer refuges 
and she arrived at that place with her company on June 29, 1644. 
When King Charles arrived at Exeter, ten days after the Queen 
had sailed from Pendennis for France, Lady Morton, with whom 
the infant Princess had been left, presented her to the King, who 
had her baptized Henrietta Anne, after her aunt of France and her 
mother. It was his first and last sight of her. He left her in the 
care of Lady Morton, and charged the customs with the support of 
the infant. (Strickland’s “Queens of England.”) 

In the ‘‘ Memorials of the City of Exeter” Richard Izacke, 
Esq., 1681, weread that this child was ‘‘ afterwards conveyed into 
France, and married to the Duke of Orleans, the French king’s 
brother. She was esteemed for ;beauty to be one of the fairest 
princesses in Christendom.” 


2M si 
Page 260. 


We here translate the letter of Madame Louise to the Poor 
Clares at Ghent from the Analecta Juris Pontifictt :-— 

‘¢ Your Prince Bishop, whose parental affection you have so often 
experienced, has given to me the body of your holy Reformatrice, 
and her precious clothing. Notwithstanding my veneration and the 
ardent desire I have to retain this precious trust, I do not wish to 
deprive you of it. I myself present it to the monastery of Poligny, 
where it is so much desired that you may find a safe asylum. 
Your Reformatrice will be your consolation ; pray to her often for 
me. Iam going to keep her here for a few days in order to satisfy 
the devotion of this Community.” 
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LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 


Aloysius Gonzaga (Life of St.). Edited by 

Edward Healy Thompson, M.A. Third edition, £0 5 0 
Angela Merici (Life of St.) and the Ursulines. 

By Rev. B. O’Really. Cloth, gilt, ‘ Cit h56 
Benedict Joseph Labre (Life of St.), By Rev. 

W. Lloyd. See “Saints of 1882”. 
Bertrand (Life of St. Lewis), Friar Preacher of the 

Order of St. Dominic, Apostle of New Granada. 

By Father Bertrand Wilberforce, of the same 

Order. Illustrated by Cyril James Davenport, 

of the British Museum. 1 vol., 460 pp., Ora 
Catherine of Siena (History of St.) and her 

Companions. By Augusta Theodosia Drane, 

author of “ Christian “Schools and Scholars,” 

“Songs in the Night,” etc. 1 vol., royal 8vo, 


680 pp., cloth, gilt, q ‘ {AOL TR "6 
Charles Borromeo (Life of St.). Edited by 

. Edward Healy Thompson, M.A., ; er ae 
Clare and Francis (Lives of Sts.). Cloth, extra 
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Clare of Montefalco (St.). By Rev. W. Lloyd, 
See “Saints of 1881”. 

Colette (Life of St.), the Reformer of the Three 
Orders of St. Francis, especially of the Poor 
Clares, among whom she revived the first fervour 
of their illustrious Founder. By Mrs. Parsons, 
author of ‘ Heath-House Stories,” ‘‘ Afternoons 
with Mrs. Maitland,” ‘“ Life of St. Ignatius,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, x. 290 pp., ; : Mea 0) 

Dimas (St.)., the Good Thief. By Mer. Gaume, . 0 3 

Dominic (Miniature Life of St.). Arranged in 
Readings for Nine Days, by the Rev. Bertrand 
Wilberforce, O-PS : 0 0 4 
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2 Lives of the Saints. 


Dominic (Life of St.). By Henri Dominique 
Lacordaire. 


Elizabeth of Hungary (Life of St.). Cl, extra gilt £0 1 


Frances of Rome as of St.). Rs Lady Geor- 

giana Fullerton, 
Cheap edition, 

Francis and Clare (Lives of Sts.). Cl., extra gilt, 

Francis of Assisi (St.), New Life of. By Téo- 
pold de Chérancé.  8vo,. 

Francis de Sales (Life of St.). To which are 
added Selections from the eae of St. Francis”. 
By R. Ornsby, . é 

Cheap edition, : 

Francis Xavier (Life and Letters of St). By 
Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. nea Series. 2 
vols., fourth edition, ‘ 

Popular edition, i vol., 
Francis Xavier (Lite of St.). Cloth, 
Cheap edition, : 

Frederick (Life of St.).’ By Rev. F. G. Maples. 
With Portrait. Cloth, 

Frideswide (The Story of St.), Virgin Patroness of 
Oxford. By Francis Goldie, S. J. With wood- 
cut, picturing the escape of the Saint from 
Oxford, by C. Goldie, Esq. Cl, bevelled edges, 

Ignatius (Life of St.). By Mrs. Parsons, author of 
“Life of St. Colette,” “Twelve Tales for the 
Young,” etc., : . 

Cheap edition, ‘ 

Jane Frances Fremyot de Chantal ‘(Life of 
St.). By Emily Bowles. With Preface by the 
Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. Second edition, 

John Baptist de Rossi (St.). By Rev. W. 
Llyod. See “Saints of 1881”. 

Lawrence of Brindisi (St.). By Rev. W. Lloyd. 
See ‘Saints of 1881 ”. 

Lioba (Life of St.). See «Life of St. Willibrord ”, 

Lewis Bertrand (St.), Friar Preacher of the Order 
of St. Dominic, Apostle of New Granada. By 
Father Bertrand Wilberforce, of the same Order. 


Illustrated by Cyril James Davenport, of the ~ 


British Museum. 1 vol., 460 pp., j 
Mary Magdalen (Life of Sti). By Henri Domi- 


nique Lacordaire. Roan, gilt, . 
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Lives of the Saints. 


Patrick (Life of St.), Apostle of Ireland. By Rev. 
W. B. Morris, of the London ay Second 
edition, revised, cloth, 

Peter (St.) Story of. By W. D. Sy ; 

Philip Neri (St.), Apostle of Rome. By Alfonso 
Capecelatro, Archbishop of Capua, sometime 
Superior of the Naples Oratory. Translated 
from the Italian, by Thomas Alder Pope, M.A., 
of the Oratory. With 2 engravings, 2 vols., 

Philip Neri (Life of St.). By Mrs. “Hope, author 
of “ Life of St. Thomas of Canterbury,” “ Early 
Martyrs,” “Franciscan Martyrs in England.” 
New edition, 

Cheap edition, ; 

Stanislas Kostka (Life of St.). By Edward Healy 
Thompson, M.A. Second edition, ; 

Stanislas Kostka (Story of St.). With Preface 
by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J., : 

Teresa (Life and Letiers of St). Vol. L By Rev. 
H. J. Coleridge, S.J., . 

Thomas of Aquin (The Life and Labours of St.) 
By the Rt. Rev. Archbishop Vaughan, O.S.B. 
Edited by Very Rev. Canon Vaughan, : 

Thomas of Canterbury (Life of St). By Mrs, 
Hope, author of “ Early Martyrs,” “Life of St. 
Philip of Neri,” “ Franciscan Martyrs in Eng- 
land,” ete., / 

Thomas of Canterbury (Biographical Sketch of 
St.). Small 8vo, pp. 180, cloth, 

Thomas of Hereford (Life of St.). “By Fr, 
Lestrange, : 

Vincent de Paul (Life of St. ). A newand complete 
Biography. By Henry Bedford, M.A. Cloth, . 

Willibrord (Life of St.). To which is added the 
Life of St. Lioba. Cloth, : : 

Winefride (St.); or Holywell and its Pilorims. By 
Miss Taylor, author of “Tyborne ”. “Third oe 
revised, : 

Xavier (St. Francis), Life of. Cloth 

Saints of 1881; or, Sketches of Lives of Saint 
Clare of Montefalco, Saint Laurence of Brindisi, 
St. Benedict J oseph Labre, St. John Baptist de 
Rossi. By William Lloyd, Priest of the Diocese 
of Westminster. Second edition, PP: Za Gre 
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Sainted Queens. Cloth, extra gilt, . £0 
Saints of the Working Classes. Cl, extra gilt, 0 
Miniature Lives of the Saints. Ldited by 
Father H. S. Bowden, of the London pai 
New edition, 2 vols., 
Also in separate monthly packets, . each 
Or the complete annual set, 
Miniature Life of Mary. Cloth, 
Cloth extra, with photo., 
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Bedford (Henry, M.A.). See “St. Vincent de Paul”. 

Bowden (Rev. H. S.) of the London Oratory. See ‘‘ Miniature 
Life of Mary,” “ Miniature Lives of the Saints”. 

Bowles (Emily). See “St. Jane Frances Frémyot de Chantal”. 

Chérancé (Léopold de), See “St. Francis of Assisi”. 

Coleridge (Rev. H. J., S.J.). See “St. Teresa,” “St. Francis 
Xavier,” “St. Ji ane Frances Frémyot de ‘Chantal, “ St. 
Stanislaus Kostka”. 

Drane (Augusta Theodosia), See “St. Catherine of Siena and 
her Companions ”. 

Fullerton (Lady Georgiana). See “St. Frances of Rome”. 

Gaume (Mgr.). See “St. Dimas”. 

nee (Mrs.). See “St. Thomas of Canterbury,” “St. Philip 

Neri’ 

Lacordaire (Pére.H. D.). See “St. Dominic,” “St, Mary 
Magdalen”. 

Lestrange (Fr.). See “St. Thomas of Hereford”. 

Lloyd (Rev. W.). See “Saints of 1881”. 

Maples (Rev. F. G.). See “St. Frederick ”. 

Morris (Rev. W. B.) of the London Oratory. See “St. Patrick”, 

O'Reilly (Rev. B.). See “St. Angela Merici”. 

Ornsby (R.). See “St. Francis de Sales ”. 

Parsons (Mrs.). See “St. Ignatius,” “St. Colette”. 

Pope (T. Alder, M.A., of the Oratory). See “St. Philip Neri”, 

Taylor (Miss). See “St. Winefride ”. 

Thompson (Edward Healy, M.A.). See “St. Bloysius Gon- 
zaga,” “St. Stanislas Kostka ”. 

Vaughan (Rt. Rev. Archbishop, O.S.B.). See “St. Thomas 
of Aquin”. 

Ward (Mrs.). ‘St. Thomas of Canterbury ”. 

Wilberforce (F. Bertrand, O.S.D.). See “St. Lewis Bert- 


rand,” St. Dominic”. 
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